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TO THE READER. 
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This REPORT is at present printed and circulated 
for the purpose merely of procuring further infor^ 
ntation, respecting the state and husbandry of this 
district f and of enabling every one interested in the 
welfare of this country to examine it fully ^ and con^ 
tribute his mite to its improvement. 

The Society dd not deem themselves pledged to any 
opinion given by the Author of this Survey ; and they \ 

desire^ that nothing contained in it be considered as 
their sentiments ; they have only published it, as the 
Report of the gentleman, whose name is affixed, and 
they publish it for the comments and observations of 
all persons, which they entreat to be given freely, and 
without reserve. 

It is therefore requested, tliat the observations on 
reading this work may be returned to the Dublin 
Society, as soon as may be convenient, and which will 
meet with the fullest attention in afutwr edition. .. 
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HAD I not considered myself bound jo 
fulfil my promise to the Dublin Society, this 
Survey of the County of Clare would never 
have beeu published; that un^racio.us, illiberal 
silence, with regard both to the . huqdreds of 
letters I wrote, and to the reiterated verbal 

• • • 

applications I made, (and which to the dis- 
grace of Ireland is complained of in almost 
every Survey, that has been published,) would 
otherwise have urged me, at an early period, 
to decline all further progress. Some, to whom 
I applied, (whose rank in life should have 
placed them above such gross ignorance,) asked 
me what a Survey was, what was it about, 
&c. and some very wittily wished to know, 
was it to take an account of all the pigs in 
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Ennis or Killaloe, or the number of turf-kishes 
in the streets of Ennis, with a multitude of 
other remarks equally sagacious and liberal. 
With the most sanguine hopes of success I 
wrote and applied to many of the clergy, who 
from their local knowledge, liberal education, 
habit of putting their thoughts on paper, and 
great leisure^ were, I fondly imagined, perfectly 
competent to give me the fullest information. 
The only written answers I received are de- 
tailed in the work ; I , need not disgust the 
reader with a repetition. Had I the good 
fortune to have found the majority of the 
clergy as liberal as the Rev. Mr. Graham, 
curate of Kilrush, the Survey wquld make 
a very diJSerent appearance, and would be 
more free from those errors, which must, 
I (deplore, be found in the work. Were I 
possessed of that useful confidence of the son 
of a celebrated agricultural author, who wd$ 
in this county from England a few years since, 
I might possibly have gleaned more informa- 
tion } but, as I found at an early period, that, 
his queries were usually ridiculed, and his man-^ 
rier of stopping a person, whilst at dinner, until 

he 
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he look Ub notes, not at all relished, and 
that a [>recoticerted plan had been laid by 
some phtlemin to humbug him^ it became 
necessary to use some caution in taking 
notes/ indeed on agricultural sublets very 
fbw notes vroiM sufEcfc, for they occu- 
pied ihe leafilt of the conversation after dinner, 
and any questions to that effect were eithor 
evaded, br teeeived so coolly that I genendly 
desisted . 

To aiibplify the business as much as pos«* 
sibk, the queries are divided into fifty4wo parts, 
and in such plain language, that the most ig- 
norant farmer in the county could comprehend 
tbem. I \^a$ , weak enough * to imagine that, 
vibiti I produced my commission from the Dublin 
Society, I -would have been favoured with half 
sm. hour's conversation, whilst I took notes of 
their answers, but this I found very few in- 
clined to do. To many eminent graziers I 
ai^Iied for information oU the interesting subject 
of cattle, but* I soon discovered I was not to 
expect onich but prsiises of their own breed, 
aceompaniol with illiberal reidarks (which they 
thought very witty) <m the Farming Society of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland. They seemed to be totally ignorant 
of the distinctions between the different breeds 
of animals ; no discrimination, iio knowledge of 
the value of green food, &c. &c. id short they 
could listen to nothing, or talk of nothing 
but their own breed (certainly a very good 
one); size, size, size, was every thing, and an 
encrease of that seemed to be the only desi- 
deratum. I am perfectly convinced that, if a 
pair of long horns could be placed on the big 
head of a thick-limbed Holderness bull, he would 
be preferred to the Nlarquis of Sligo's Brown 
Jack. 

To the few following gentlemen, who inte- 
rested themselves, I feel every grateful sentiment; 
Sir Edward O'Brien, Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 
Bindon Blood, Esq. Robert Crowe, Esq, of 
Nutfield, (not Mr. Crowe, agent to the Marquis 
of Thomond and the Earl of Egremont) Francis 
Owen, Esq. and Mr. Kenny of Newmarket.. 
Mr. Crowe and Mr. Owen were so kind as 
to give me in writing much valuable infor- 
mation, and my readers have cause to join me . 
in the regret, which I feel, that I had not the 
pleasure 6( knowing Mr. Crowe sooner. Sc- 

vcral 
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veral other gentlemen I tcazed into something 
like information, but as a horse-laugh fre- ^ 

quently accompanied it, I considered it apo- 
cryphal. At a very early period Mr. Molpny 
of Kikannon, vrho formerly had undertaken the 
survey, promised to give me copious written 
answers to my queries, but after various pro- 
mises I found it was vox et praeterea nibih 
Suph of the Roman Catholic clergy, as I ap« 
plied to, I found even anxious to procure me ^ 

every information, and I feel a singular gra- 
tification in acknowledging the urbanity, with 
which the Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of 
Killalbe, conveyed much valuable information. 

t have also great pleasure in stating the 
extreme readiness I found in the farmers and ! 

lower classes of society to give me in detail \ 

niany things their landlords seemed to be to- 
tally ignorant of. I regret to have to remark, ! 
that with a few exceptions the gentlemen of 
this county, in^ common with too many of those 
of some other counties, neither 'know, nor seem 
to care much, how thcjr cottier tenants live, 
^so as they come to work, when they arc 
wanted ; the occupation of their other hours is 

never 
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never inquired after ; I found tbe men of this 
class iflfinitelj more intelKgent than those in 
*a higher sphere* 

On pemsing the suggestions for enquiry, 
published by the Dublin Society for the di- 
rection of those, who may undertake the Sur- 
veys of Ireland, it will be easSy perceived, what 
a complicated and arduous task they have 
committed into their hands, and what an active 

' I 

co-operatioQ of the inhabitants of the dounties 
is necessary to enable them to convey such 
mformation, as will enable the Dublin Society 
to draw up a general statistical report of hre^ 
land. One would scarcely think it possible, yet 
so it is, that any person could be weak enough to 
imagine, that mere curiosity could prompt a 

* 

Society, that have for upwards of sixty years 
devoted their attention so very happily to the 
advancement of agricuhure and other useftil 
sciences, to institute this inquiry.] When we 
advert ta the many branches of science, that 
are embraced, including mineralogy, botany, 
political economy, that most difficult one agri- 
culture, a knowledge of cattle, &c. &c« so far 
from expecting any thing like perfection, we 

should 
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'^shottldbe surpriz^, if every ^ Report was.aot 
much f^trther removed ^ froat it than .ihey.aic, 
jcspedally vi^ben it is l^oowoy that id .admoit 
every Survey, that ^ has beeg publuhed, eom- 
plaints are ma^e of ^(Withholding informadofiy 
.and of that xjctost udpardottable, ^nfetitlmanlih 

\ insult of neglecting' to acknowfedgq kttprs ; .w> 
rank in life warrants this meanness. .£vra.io 

' the last Survey, that • has: befsn v publidied, ibut 

bf the county of Kiidare,. though. wtittnT by. ^ 

* * * * • 
gentleman, pdssessmg - fisoni. tus high cespecta- 

'brlity of tharacter and' fortane, as well as from 

"hts l^iQg' treasurer of the county, and a £dii« 

» 

' stant re^d^bt, ^every iuf iience, 'that .shouid .eo« 

title' him to attenttoo to his Um^s, yiCt what 

are his words in the preface ? Af .He had haa- 

«« dreds bf letters printed and ^circulated, stat'mg 

^^ the ' desires jpf the ^^ Society, and-requesdiig 

communications on the subjects committed, to 

him ; ' he has not to acknowledge the smaUest 

information.** After this I can scarcely have 

a right to complain of the . gross oeglecf^ 

with which my applications, have been treated ; 

I trust and hope- I shall - not have the same 

complaint to make of the gentlemen of the 

B copnty 
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connty of Galway, amongst ^hom I expect a 
eoQtinuance of that poUtcDess and intelligence, 
: which I have formerly experienced ; I have no 
fears on this head from the inhabitants of that 
eounty. 

Many may deem some of my strictures too 
severe^ especially those on road-jobbing, and 
on tithes and the clergy. The enormity of 
the first is so great, that I would ill deserve 
the confidence the Dublin Society have ho- 
noured me with, if I declined the task, and I 
hope ic will be believed, wh<;^n I profess it b^s 
been to me a most disagreeable one. If I 
■have stated any thing errqijicous pn tl^e other 
subjects, it must be imputed to that ignorance, 

% 

in which the silence of the clergy has Ifft 
me. From those few worthy and truly reve- 
rend clergymen of this cpunty, whose good 
opinion • is worth qbtaining, I have no fears 
'for any thing I have written, ^d the anger 
of thoscj who could be influenced by the veto 
of a layman, and who preach that ^rhristi^n 
charity, which they do not practise, I heartily 
despise. I never can be brought to think (as 
top many of ti^em spcm to do) that a monp* 
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tODotts, coid-hcarted sermon once a week is the 
only duty they have to perform, or that it will 
ever make a protestant diviiie beloved or res- 
pected. I trast those, to whom I am known, 
will exonerate me from that infidelity, which 
has been generally imputed to those, who have 
dared to meddle with the clergy, however pro* 
fiuie* I hope it will be allowed, that a firm 
belief in the glorious truths of the gospel is 
not incompatible with a detestation of the 
vices of some of its professors. 

It has been urged by more than one, that 
I have not made personal applications. It nn* 
fortunately often happened, that at a time I 
could have waited on many gentlemen they 
were far from home. Sometimes I have been 
informed, that they had a house*full of com* 
pany, and in a county possessii^g only three or 
four tolerable ions, and in remote situations 
not any, visits without a previous incimation 
were very hazardous. From some of these 
very complainants I received no answer to my 
letters to say, when they would be at homef 
in fact from what I have es^>erienced I can 

B a consider 
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cobsidir tHcs# afecasations^ ift^ nd otfet* t^p: 
tnih as at> eicuse' for' iffclolehcc. . 

Amdng^t' many otbd-s^ I iria*;' a pa^fflil U^? 
plication to Mr.' Toufrg neaf Qmn; ^plaSategr: 
the iratorc' of m^ p6rs6Hi' (1= was* iflfycKteccd' 
to' hini /tt^/Vi' bef6rc)' afld' ifcqii^stlngf ittfetina^' 
tidn ; hk orily an^ii^efr-, afiir hcsltatfeg somtf) 
time atid^ a' vataii't sfai^, tfes htiinplh t and ' he) 
very politcfy stepped' iiitd hiS^ cbadi b5k,iatmlf 
drove his faTtifHjr honfne' fibirf the chonih of 
Quin, where I hail" tKe iiSiifoflude tt> disturbr 
liis revdries. 

I have purposely af^^oidetf ilie dcscr^tion'of 
^eritlcmeh's seats ; I dertairfly tould noSy Bke 
the Po8t-cha1se conipdiiioii, sed beauties ih every 
petty place; tliat thie partiality of theii- pro^ 
prietors prompted thfeiii to ddj iifett I tadew 
scribe the veiy fcvr places, that alfe really pretty j 
I should throw so many intb the back gik)Qi]d^ 
that I thought it phjdent tcf be siicaL The 
richds 6f the coiinty certainiy have not bcea- 
lavished on the ornament ef itiiprovt^ment of 
demeisfnes; mord has been dotit id the eonnty 
it Galwdy lit tih years tbia^ here for half a 

century. 
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c^oturj. . I beg* leave to advise gentlemen, before 
they. begiQ to improve, ta procure the very 
tasteful superioteadaoce of Mr. Roach,, and not 
porsae their own whjms, which they dignify with 
the name of taste. . 

Oo .the .fruitful subjects of irrigation and 
draining. I was obliged to be concise ; their im- 
portance in atjfi coanty, where they are scarcely 
known,, is very great' indeed; they would, if con- 
ducted 'with judgment and spirit^ change the 

• # ' 

features of those dr^ry absentee tracts, that, 
occupy so large a portion of the^ county, to 
smiling harvests and verdant fields. 

. Next to the improvement of the soil the 
mtneral productions^ claim the marked attention 
of the pn^rietors ; those of the first necessity 
have been discovered in great abundance, such 
s^a coalv iron^ lead^ mang^inesc, limestone, &c. 
but the^ puny ;ittempts, that have been fot* 
merly made by staking a few ktt^ will never 
bring to light those treasures, that a bountiful 
providence has placedf on the' sea-shore ; they 
must be confided to scientific hands, that will not 
be paralised by unsteadiness or parsimony in the 
cmploycn 

The 
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1 he necessary limits to a work of this flai<< 
tore prevented me from saying more on the 
tubjoa of planting ; had I indulged my wishes 
on this fevourite and (in this eoaoty) neglected 
topic, a volume much larger than the whole 
Survey would not contain my ideas, especially 
when I reflected on its great importance to a 
county so completely denuded as Clare. 

It must be evident to the molt superficial 
observer, that many other subjects, particularly 
those of green crops, ploughing, liming, im« 
provement of waste lands, &c. &c. Jn all which 
this county is miterably deficient, could not 
consistently with propriety be more enlarged; 
for« notwithstanding what has been already 
written by English agriculturists, the subject 
is by no means exhausted. 

A gentleman of thfs cotinty formerly ob- 
jccted to my aippointmeot to make the Survey, 
and called me the Arthur Young of Ireland. 
I feel myself sio infinitely removed from any 
pretenstods to the celebrity of that great and 
useful agriculturist, that, had it been intended 
as a compliment, I should have considered ie 
too gross for acceptance; but, as it was in- 
tended 
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tct^icd as a repro9cti» I &d proud ia b^og 
joidcd with oi>e» wbp has so abljr detuled d^e 
abuses of mid^iemeaf and their of^essicm of 
jthe Jower classes of society ; on these topics t 
claim kitvdred with Mr. Touog, to whom I owe 
much for making me think oa many points 
ia agricttkure, that would otherwise have es- 
i:aped my attention, and, as Mr. Kirwan says^ 
^f to whose labours the world is more indebted 
for the diir^sipn of agricuhural ktaowledge than 
ta any.writjcr, who has yet appeared/' 

It 18 jsxtraordina^, how little, interest the gen* 
tlem^ of this county, and indeed of every 
pt^ier iu Ireland, t^ke in apy publicatioa io* 
tended to : p^ompte the imprqvcment of thpr 
country. I dq npt (^ink thi;rc fire three houses 
^n the county, t^t h^ve any pf the Statis- 
tical Reports ; oujB would ^m^gjue, that even 
P)no|}ty to see, what wa; doing iq othpr 
cqumicsi VP^M prompt them tQ ob^^n them; 
indeed, except TapHn's Farriery, ^'^^sc •$ Coo)c- 
er^, and Maw's Calendar, [ scarcely ever saw 
a book but in the houses of the few, who 
have seen the world ; the generality areas igno- 
rant pf the practices of the next county as they^ 

arc 
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«are of those t^ Russia. •Wiihithe^greatefitdffi- 
- thltj ' the ' author -of a - Survey ^il sell perhiips 
*two or three hundred copies, whilst isuch cpbe- 
^mcral' productions^as Cotchecutchoo, the Metro* 
' pdis, ' &C. shall- run ♦ through several • thousajid 
xopics and sevcrtil editions; -so 'much more 
profitable is jt -for an author *to* amuse -than 
instruct. -A dancmg master of eminence .wlH 
receive three or four guineas - per- day, payed 
• ipnth^ pleasure," whilst anvimprover of land shall 
with a^ri«/|-^'be ^aid* half a-guinea. /I wfes 
"iadvised -to-^try ' the • pulse. f)f- the county by 
Xreceivirjg'subscriptiohs ia* Ennis; the- cxperimcht 
' Tras* tried tmn a 'fair dayy^whra all the- men--bf 
"any property were -assembled, arid^thqugh-^a 
' gentleman UBiyers^illy- known and respccted-w^s 
-so -kind* as" to \makc personal •appKcattjdns, and 
"the subscription book -remainfed open fornp- 
wards -of three months, twenty-eight ^person*! 
' subscribed ^ their names,- and^- sixteen paid thei|- 
subscriptions: '. *- ■ . 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


OF THE 


COUNTY OF CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


• • • 

Sect. 1. Situation and Extent. 


JL'lHlS County was anciently called Thomond or 
Toadtnuin, that is North Munster. In the year 
1565 it was made a county, and added to Con- 
naught, but was restored to Munster in the year 
1602. It was also called O'Brien's country, from 
the nuqabers and influence of that family, which 
still continue. Sir Edwai^d O'Brien being one of 
the representatives in parliament. At Ennis the 
Munster circuit commences. This county is al- 
most insulated, for the river Shannon bounds it on 
the east and south, the Atlantic ocean on the west, 

B stretching 
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stretching from Cape Lean or Loop-head to Black-* 
bead, and on the north by the bay of Galway ; 

\ it extends about 33 miles from N. to S. and about 

I 52 from E. to W. 


S£CT. 2, Divisions. 
Ttiis county contains about 416200 acres, or 

■ 

744 square miles, of which 220144 acres are deemed 
profitable and pay cess. Since the period when 
the Down survey was taken, much land, that was 

ft 

then deemed unprofitable, and consequently not 
chargeable with any cess, has been since reclaimed, 
and still pays none^ by which means many farmers 
pay more than their proportion. 

The baronies are Tullagh containing 57147 acres, 
^— Bunratty 38357, — Inchiquin 29523, — Clounde- 
ralaw 24i48, — Ibrickan 13473, — Moyferta 18782, — 
Islands 17311,— Corcomroe 16663,-— Burrin 10040, 
— so that, if the Down survey was exact (which it 
probably was not,) 256056 acres either are waste or 
pay no cess. 

r 

t 

Sect. 3. Qvmaie. 

The climate is in general remarkably healthful ; 
the strong gales from the Atlantic, though very 
unfriendly to plantipg, in so much that trees up- 
wards 
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wards of 50 miles from the sea have, if not sheltered , 
a lean to the east, yet seem to agree well with 
most constitutions** 

Though the air is usually moist near the sea, 
the neighbouring inhabitants seem to feel no kind 
of inconvenience. Were the magistrates to do 
their duty in suppressing private distilleries, which 
abound in the county, and the proprietors of land 
or their agents to encourage domestic and personal 
cleanliness, there would not be a more healthful 
country in the world : there would be no com- 
plaint of those low fevers, which run through 
whole parishes, and destroy many, and which, I 
am informed by Doctor Hynes, proceed chiefly 
from want of cleanliness. 

When the proprietors of those extensive tracts 
of bog and mountain, which abound In the East 
and West part of the county, are sensible of their 
value, and when planting such parts, as are worth 
little for any other purpose, on an extensive scale 
takes place, the climate will be less damp and 
consequently much warmer. 

^2 I have 

* There are many iDstances of longevity ;^ one Ha^arty near Moy 
died lately at the age of 107, and preser^'ed the use of his iutellects 
to the last. A family of the name of Ramsey, at Kilrush, are re- 
xnarkaUy long-lived— ^a few years since, a priest (Mr. M'Cqrttn) di^ 
at the age' of 100 ; he never had the tooth-ach, and got a new tooth 
at 98, never lost a tooth but the one^ that was replaced at this un- 
usual age, and enjoyed good health to the last. 


■k*. 
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J have not been able to obtain any meteorolo*^ 
gical observations on the weather*, pursued for a 
series of years, by which any material change 
might be ascertained, but it seems to be the opi- 
nion of the old people, that it has been more subje^ct 
to Atlantic storms than formerly ; this seems to be 
corroborated by finding the remains of trees of great 
]ength and thickness in situations, where it would 
be very difficult to make tbeoi grow at present^ 
as they are generally thought to be Scotch fir, 
which is by no means that very hardy tree, that 
is imagined ; I suspect very much, tliey ^re pine- 
aster, which will stand as single trees, where no 
other kind in the same situation can exist. I have 
made many inquiries from those, who have raised 
timber from bogs, and have been informed, that 
they have often found cones as large as their fists ; 
as it is Mxli known, that the cones of Scotch fir are 

* • • • 

seldom above an inch long, and half as broad, we 
may fairly conclude they are either pine-astre or 
stone-pine. Some faint idea may be formed of 
the force, with which the waves of the sea are 
impelled by the western storms, when it is known^ 
that cubes of limestone rock \0 or 12 feet in dia- 
meter are thrown up on ledges of rock several 
feet high, near Doolen ; and at the same place 
may be seen a barrier of water-worn stones, some 
of them many tons weight, thrown up above twenty 

feet 
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feet high accoss a small bay, into, which figfaer- 
men used to land from their small boats, and where 
their former quay sucrounded with huts remaiiw 
many yards from the sea ; this has occurred in the 
memory of many living at present. 

Where the coast is rocky, the sea is daily gain- 
ing on the land ; 42ut, where fiqe sand forgis the 
barxiery the land is ^ncreasing.^ Frost or snow 
h seldom of any long continuance ; when snow 
c^jijitinues long, as it did this year, (IBQl) great 
losses j^e sustained on extensive sheep-walks, u 
f^yfj^, if any, ever make any provision of bay, except 
for those sheep they intend to sell fat in the spring ; 
i^any sheep were found in good health after lyjng 
upwards of twenty days under the snow. 

There vva$ a $l|ght frost the 1 Ith and 12th of Sep* 
ti^mber, 1801 ; the tops of the potatoes were a little 
injured> but slight early frosts are always a very 
fortunate circumstance ; they not only help to dry 
the ground and ripen the potatoes by stopping 
vegetation, but likewise give a fillip to ii^olence, 
that otherwise would leave potatoes; qndug until 
Christmas. Where wheat follows potatoes, the* 
a.d vantage is very great. 

Some 


* This effect is produced in a very rapid deg;ree at a small dis- 
tance beyond the I^geoD*bouae, and on the Norih Bull near 
X>ubliii : in a, few years they will be *pa8tures, or at least rabbit- 
ivarrens, and; if a little pains were taken, tbu effect might be 
accelerated. 
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Some of the finest myrtles l have any where seen^ 
are in the open ground at Ralahine and Bunratty ; 
some are upwards of 18 feet high, and well fur- 
nished ; they are both broad and narrow leaved. 

Sect. 4. Soil and Surface, 

That part of TuUagh^ which joins the county 
of Galway, is mountainous and moory, in its pre- 
sent state of very little value, but might at a mo- 
derate expence be made very valuable by en- 
closing, draining, burning, afid by lime/ or' mar], 
Jbut chiefly by irrigation, which is, as far as I could 
learn, almost unknown in the barony. 

Bunratty^ formerly belonging to the family of 
Macnamara, and called Dangin-I-vigin, touches the 
county of Galway at Tubber, and running through 
the centre of the county, sweeps, round the cfty of 
Limerick, and joins the river .Shannon near the 
canal ; a large proportion is rocky, but not un- 
productive, for it grazes large flocks of sheep, pro- 
ducing very luxuriant herbage amongst the rocks. 

Inchiquin was formerly called TuUogh FDea, but 
in 1585 was granted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Baron of Inchiquin, since which period it has 
been called Inchiquin. Tradition, which is often 
a lyar, says the barony takes its title from a small 
island in the lake of Inchiquin, that it anciently 
belonged to a family of the Quins or Cuinns, and 

was 


t,' 
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was called Iniiish O Quin or Quin's is1and| and tbat 
O Quin was starved to death in it. 

The eastern part is chiefly a flat, calcareous, 
rocky, and light soil ; the west is generally moory 
bills, with some vallies of great fertility ; the part, 
that joins the barony of Corcomroe, is highly 
improrable, a& limestone is very convenient, but 
at^ present under a most wretched system of mis^ 
management. About TuUy O'Dea there is some 
excellent tillage ground, and ^one little farmer 
sows velvet wheat. In this barony are situated 
tbe beautiful lakes of Inchiquin, and Tedano, and 
a chain of those of inferior note, that take a direc- 
tion, some towards Kilmacduagh in the county of 
Gal way, and others to Ennis ; they have all sub- 
terraneous communications. 

Qounderalaw joins the Shannon on the south, and 
the river Fergus on the east, and is very mucb 
encumbered with bog and moory mountain ; but, as 
lime could be easily brought in, it is highly 
improvable. 

Ibrtckan stretches along the western coast, and 
includes Mutton-bland. The southern |>art is al- 
most all bog, and the northern a mixture of very 
improvable moory hills, and clay soil, but under % 
most miserable system of deterioration. . ^• 

Mcn/ferta (after refined to Moyerta) runs in a vfery 
apute angle to Loop-head, on which the ligfat*house is 

situated. 
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V sitaated, and is supplied with an ainple share of 
bog and raoory hills very improvable. 

The western part of the barony of Islands is chiefly 
composed of low moory mountain, but towards 
the east, as it approaches the town of Ennis and 
the river Fergus, it improves greatly, and contains 
a share of those rich grazing groundii, called Corcass, 
and partakes of the same soil as the adjoiningb arony. 
of .Bunratty, which it embraces near Ennis* 

Corcomroe, bounded on the west* by the Atlantic 
ocean, is very much of the same quality as the ad* 
joining baronies ; it consists of a fertile clay on 
whinstone rock, called here cold stone, to distinguish 
it from lime-stone, which is called hot soil ; it wants 
only draining, liming, and a proper course of crop- 
ping to make those lands, that now pay only a few 
shillings per acre, worth from two to three guineas ; 
it is painful to see this so highly improvable barony 
under a sptem, that is neither prdfitable to landlord 
nor tenant, but alas ! the greater part belongs to 
absentees. 

Burrin signifies a distant part of a country; it was 
ako formerly called Hy Loch Ledn^ or the district 
on the waters of the sea ; it likeAvtse received from 
Ptolomy the appellation of Gangannity a corruption 
of the word Cean^gan^ Cean a head or promotit'ory, 
and gan externail, the people of the external pro- 
montory, and of the same srgniBcatiori as Burrin. 

This 
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This barony is extremely rocky, but produces a short 
sweet herbage fit for sheep of middling size and 
short clothing wool, of which immense numbers 
are a-nnually reared, and usualfy sold at the fair of 
Baliinasloe in October, and from thence drove into 
Leinster to be fattened at three years old; a small 
part feeds store bullocks, and a much smaller fattens 
theift for Limerick or Cork market* 

A person unacquainted with the nature of the 
soil, and- judging hastily from appearances, would 
tbink the rocky parts of this county worih very little, 
add could scarcely be persuaded, that many acres 
are let so high as 3/. — sometimes more ; but still the 
greater part is let for low rents, often by the bulk, 
and not by the acre. The herbage, produced in 
those of the best quality, is of the most nutritive 
kind, and plentifully intermixed with yarrow, white 
clover, trefoil, birds'-foot trefoil, and fattens a few 
black cattle and immense flocks of sheep, the mutton 
of which is amongst tlie best in Ireland, and of 
which the citizens of Dublin can have little idea, 
especially since the introduction of Leicester sheep. 

Those parts, that are cultivated, produce abun- 
dant crops of potatoes, oats, wheat, barley, flax, 
&c. The cultivation of wheat, since the establish* 
fisent of Messrs. Burton and Fitzgerald's flour-mill at 
Clifden, has encreased considerably, and begins to 
improve greatly in the quality, as they very laudably 

c take 



)^i? f very Rwps tp <)i$9^ipip»(§ 9 wpeqor kind tp 

direct ipp ^vpftrd^ Loop))^»4i ^nd IrAm tb§Qce s^Iaog 
iji^ SbannQP iq KUvmsIj, and sriil furtljpr in thi 
fai^ <!ir§PtipR) ^nd tb^t of th^ mQuntaioa of SUeu; 
boghta, which dividj8ii;|ii8 county fcooi Ga|way» m 
g^peirally cpqtipo^^ ol^ qiqoi: Qf hog of difPepent 
4^ptb», fiiom tFo \nck^ to mftoy feet^ oi^ec a forxu* 
giopiis 01: 4lMi»inQus chy, pc sands^qna Kopk. ia 
ipa^y ^it9.aUQ03 lioie opuld lige procorjed on moderate 
terini} ^it!^r \>y l^od* or by th^ Sbanqpn ; yefe tha 
farmery ^r^ p\thpt iniHtil^ible pf its value, or gcodg^ 
tboe g;p9Pf^ of cairryiog it, if the distance wm only, 
a niil^. I9 some parts^ of, the cpunty. of Wexford. 
t^^ (ar^jl ILife so 8^9ihle of the ioaproi^einenta tct. 
h^ J^^d^ jpiy l^paf^ (bat tb^y fcequeatly p^y 3^. 6^ per 
ton, apd dra^Y it pftjpji,tw.e)y§ wites, sojoietiniea mucb 
ff^rtb^r, and wfierq turC to buco i^ is by no meana 
ift tb^ plenty, or ?o 90o.Yeni«nt a^ htere, 

A considerably pi^rt of tbe suriace i& occupied hjr^ 
hosh particularly in the barpni^ of Moyferta and 
Jbrick^n, Vggin^ing near Kib*^§h, apd nui,aing tOr- 
iv?,rdjS Dunbeg, ^ dj^t^nce pf n^^rly five milp«, ^nA 
almost as roany broad j and a great p^rt pf tbjB tponor 
l^^ins^ except th^ limestone pn§J5 of B^rrin, ^Xfi 
fi^ypf,^ Vitb the na.raq valuably substs^ui^^^ l*,is % 

rery 
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ferjf pecuKfif cifhtimiidnte, iliii tddse larg6 Ci'acts 
of rocky country, Wfifch must b^ always under slieep 
d^ c^fde; stnd' reqorire h\ii ic very limited population, 
Aave bat a kiiiiiy iuppYy of t'bis iW^t In ibany 
jpisiitB of thii bjfbny, e^piiciidfy on fbe coa^t, tb^ 
itirtt41)itants ar^' obliged id pfiic\it6 k from tbe 
6p^<i^it6 sbbre of Cu'nnamara bjf boats. 
Fdf a cbnstder^e tir^Sidtb dn either side oF the 

r 

pbihV of paViitioif b^{\^^een the calcareous and scliis^ 

ioii Ye^id^s, xHt ^5% gracfually inelt into each 

» 

6(tiet, diiif foVm s6ihe of the 4>est' ground' in the 
ddtin^/; fob' inst'aifice, Lemenagb, ShaHy, Apple vale, 
HSveVstbti, Sic. &c. 

A- (IbcJ V6ib 6/ ground' r^ns from Killnoney to 
Tdtfigrdti^y, aboiit a mile in breadth ; it lets for 3/. 
tb iJifiee g'aiii^as pfet^ acre. 

Bfat^ the ^Hdti o¥ the county are those rich low 

«( . . . . • 

gfouhHs r'uhning atong Che rivers Fergus and Shan- 
non, called Corcass ; they are of various breadths, 
inditing tMluWd' in ^ great Variety of shapes. That 
psm' called Ti'adr^ee, or Yradruihe, (Terre de roi,)' 
the' l^nd' of the kin^, (tradition says it was the' 
pfi vatci piKtrififbhy of ^riaii Boro'itibe), is pfdver- 
biijlly /ich'V th^'^BIM aind'bluc corcasses,* so* 

c 2' called' 

* Mr. lyEsterre possesses 500 acres of blue corcass near Bunrattf 
castle ; it in general lets for seven guineas and a half per acre : six tooa 
> of hay pter acre not r^ckoh^i^ eiiraordioary, bul: someUoaes eight ioaa 
ure produced, though mowed usually ia the middle of July. 
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called from the nature of the substratum ; the Uack 
is most esteemed for tillage, not retaining the wet 
so long as the blue, which, consists of a tenacious 
clay, and retains water ; this is reckoned best for 
meadow* Some of the corcasses do not retain the 
gr^s well in winter. These lands might be flooded 
from the Shannon and Fergus with great advantage ; 
bat, as the consent of so many, would be necessary, 
those only, whose lands ^re contiguous to the rivers, 
could avail themselves of a practice, that has been 
followed with great success in England, and is called 
silting or warping. Many think the corcasses are 
of immense depth, but, in digging for the foundation 
of Bunratty bridge, Jimestone-grayel was found at 
about ten feet below the surface. The upland about 
Bunratty is of excellent quality, and beautifully 
shaped, of which Mr. Studdert has taken advantage, 
and is building a handsome house in a charming 
situation. 

Mr. James Lysftght l][as favoured me with a state-, 
ment of extraordinary fertility. In a turlogh near 
Kilfenpra (I forget the name,) he fattened, in one 
year, on 48 acres, 42 large oxen, 44 sheep, apd fe4 
also n horses, and a gr^at number of pi^fs; the foU 
lowingr year he sold o£P i( in fine condition (as his 
cattle always are) one hundred two-years old bul- 
locks, and sixteen or seventeen horses. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Quin abbey 
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is a light limestone, and lets at from 30$. to two 
guineas per acre. 

There is a large tract of fine tillage ground, and 
a charming country, where the parishes of Quin, 
Clonlea, and Kilmurry ^nite, s^ndfor many miles on 
every side. 

Sect. 5. Minerals. 


The anjnexed list, taken from the Dublin Society's 
museum^ ^iil shevir that this country is by no means 
deficient in mineral productions. I discovered very 
jrioh lead ore on Mr. Scott's estate near Glendree, 
and on Mr. Colpoys's estate near TuUagh. I have 
seen a specimen of lead ore, belonging toagentlemao* 
who did not wish his name to be mentioned, which 
has been assayed in London, and contains in 36 
cwt* 25]^ cwt. lead, 56]^ 6z. silver, and 1^ oz. gold, 
and lies near the surface. Strong indications of iron 
are very frequent in many parts of the county, but« 
until coal is raised iq sufl^cient quantity, it is of no 
iralue* Coal has be^n found in many places, but 
little or no exertions made to pursue it with any 
heneficial effect. Some year^ since two boats were 
freighted with coal raised near Innistymon ; one was 
sent to Limerick, and the other to Galway ; they 
"V^ere both condemned, as very bad coal, because 
cue of the partners insisted on. mixing the ^oal smui 

along 


alMff ttith Ike go6d cdal ; iitti igtiofat^^ ant) ti^InSii 
met their just reward, and, instead tif A pxtlSiiXXit 
ilmkrfarki'fig^y di^oked k paftM^sh1p/ tb&t, if con* 
dfl<rfM ivith Ait) dnd ho'n^^y, t^cfiHtf Ifov4§^ ^ii'rit:fi^(r 

A few years since an attempt was matAr by Mf. 
Burton, near Clifden, aided by some English miners, 
to raise coal ; after sinlnng upwards of fifty feet, a 
thin stratum of coal was discovered ; but the shaft 
ilfl^ ^ taUt ifhh i^m^y th^ (He UMiietii fMvii ^Unt 
rf iMfcKittcfy tcy «6^V H,' Vl'dffe dbli^ M tfefsSStf 
ilfffr)'s5t)e f^Yi^^ ^eri6dV B^dh^ nm^bM^o^' 
of eM^^aMe nWghfeudfd fr^quentT/ 66tw irl' l!lle 
^t sills, dnd</ ^oti^ iM'i^ttrtdied' By hdg^ Wbet^e^ 
tb^ Vdknft i^6i!iMr be ifie^titai^Ute; ^nd' (<6uld be 
dbtiAtitd a« a^ ^3fy cMdet^t^ ^^pei1<^, tli^y t^e 
s€MoflH i»efd. Cai^gf<5 blbt^* 6^ Uftt^OMtd h^V6 l>ei6U^ 
lati^Ijr dhtCHfei'ed iri' iLfScdk^of Bay,^ ^v€n or ^i^lH: 
niHei frdim' the MttiBSVoti^ cotnt^, atid bt^tnteid- foi' 
lime'; ^l^in' a b^Mr,^ near tb6'h^rbdUf 6t LiHdUHdr/ 
watet<^\rof«n {Mbble^aH'foUhd tfftd btt'ned.* 

'Fhe tibofe df Ldtigh' Gfati^y pl^odiK!^ a siarfd' 
chiefly' comfposed' of erykds, wisieh' ir u^ed ttft' 
Tsmking scathe boards;- greatly sup^tHf tb those' 
brought from' BriglanU ; thd comibry pidoplfe cotinasi 
for it ttpww'ds of tTfeitfy iklifei; S^ffd'of tKe skMe^ 
qmlity is also prcfciited' from- Lm^b Col)tt*af, ttfe' 

estate of Prendergttst Sftiytb^> Esqi itk' th6 siLta6 

' '■ ■ 1* 

cb«tn' of mountains^ 

Very 
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Vefy fine flags are raised or the eiUM of 

1^. GoaptTy a &w miles from Kilrudi ; ih^y apo 
€^ly quarriedi and furocured in masses o# ooati* 
dosaUe dimeasioiis. Tfaey are curiously comiocted 
by serpentine inseaions belireeo the layevs. The 
foot-path of Mikowh is begioning to b& flagged 
vidi ibem, fiar wJikh p^ucpose they are well-ad^ptedi 
as i^U froin tbeii; darabiiity, as fc^m the feet iio( 
siippii^ on them a& on iiaiBston^^ wblph maloes a 
\^X9 doDg^caus pavement oc Bagging. NearinttV|« 
ly(P<Ui tbia flags are raised, ivhiob are used (m 
ioany milj^ round for covering houses ; tbey do 
not ia geuecali. spitt into laoiinas tbin f enoi;^; 
thece%e ceqiure strong timbers in the roof ; tbe^ 
are sold for 6^. to 11& per. too, laid do^i^n at )H|Qr 
M^ljl^ i( W/idiin tbsee or fau4c milea distance. The 
Salkighk skfea are purefeixed^ as tbcy are ibianer 
iJiaa.most otb^a. A ton will slate aJ^ut a sqiiaieo 
or 100 feet; and for kybg. them on tboj^4»use^ atf 
^« li^.per aquafe, slatera, f£ employed kfy %l|^day, 
genecatty get 2ju $^4* a^nd diet* Tfaece is anotbetf^ 
IMMidetoint quarry aeac Kilcosb, one near- ^knom^fa, 
T- lutfl sfiJEeral p£ ibis kixi4 o£ slooe-in tbe n^esterji. pavl» 
ofi dfia ^Motj(. Btoadfocd, skt^ ham, 1m§ heea 
cdftbK»^<V And:.ftce aoail^ equal to the. bqfrt W«bk 
4Atasi; ^fiy o^xt at the. quacj^,5£ && %i. peo too, 
ivbi^btir4)l fi|(li^i&Ma«|^ sqiiaDQ&; a ^eEialhHiluad 

4^ Jioidjir^ lA 4«^ it^ VUU «o«efi. about l^ square. 

As 
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As the comoQunication by the Shannon is now opened 
to Dublin, little doubt can be entertained that tfaey 
will supply that city to the exclusion of Welsh slates^ 
Killaloe slates are reckoned rather better than Broad- 
ford : they sell for^ whole and half ton, 2/. 5^* 6d* 
per ton ; quarter ton 5s* per hundred ; small slates 
ISs. per thousand: the quarry- men have half the 
profit for raising them, the other half is received 
by the proprietor, Mr. Henry of Straffon. All the 
quarries seem to be badly worked ; they do little 
more than skim the surface, though doubtless the 
hardest and best slates are at greater depths than 
they can attain without the assistance of machi* 
nery. This one of Killaloe is worked to a greater 
depth than the Broadford quarries. 

Very fine black marble has been raised at Cragg-*- 
Hath near Ennis ; it takes a very high polish, and 
Uf if well chosen, free from those large white spots, 
that disfigure some of the Kilkenny marjble. 

Copper pyrites occurs in several parts of Burtin ; 
I have found it near Doolen ; and I am informed 
that^ some years since, Mr. Annesley, who possesses 
an estate in denvaan, barony of Burrin, attempted 
to raise copper ore ; but, after bringing over miners 
from England at a considerable expence, whether 
from their unfavourable reports, or what other <^ilse 
I know not, the further progress was.abandorted. 

7h^ chain df calcareous hills, thatv run from near 

, Corrofio, 
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C^r^rfitr, present a vei^y curiMs assemblage to t\ui 
traveller's eye ; they are gelieraliy insulated, flat 
oti ihe sufiitntt, ^tesctoding and eocreasing in 
ami^itfieatricat ie<}ges to the intervening vallies; 
isame of thefm beiar a very near resemblance to 
tfte viefT of the Herefordshire beacon, given as 
the frontispiece to the 1st vol. of Mr. Knight 
^M«frittenta AotSqok.* 

# • I 

List, of Minerals, discovered by Mr. Donald Stewart y 

• • . . * • 

a^d others f in the County of Clare^ and of which 

specimens have been deposifed in the Museum <f 

the Dublin Society, 

L£AD OHE. 

1; Hiohlead oreifiroiQ a remarkable large course 
of fine white calcareous crystal spar, forty yards 
wide, between the grey iimestohe rocks on the 
t^tate of Anthopy Colpo}*«, Esq. near TuUa. 

2. Lead >ok, found on the lands of Class, the 
estate of Henry O^Brien, Escj. in hard grey rock, 
that, stiikes fire with steel. 

3.- Lead ore, found in grey limestone rock, in 
the deer-^ark of Lemeoagb, the estateof Sir Edward 
0'Srien« It has :aiso been discovered ^n varioiM 

D oihfir 

«. These hill^ arc not well delineated io the map of the county; 
{Msblished by Mr. Pelham. 


r 
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other parts of the «aoie estate, sometiiiies coated 
with yellow crystal pyrites*. 

4. Lead ore, from Gleovaao* in M)« barony of 
l^urrin, the estate of Mr. Aimesley ; also some 
specimens of green and 'blue lead ore: a lai:ge 
course runs into the great limestone mountains pf 
Surrin. 

' 5. Lead ore, from a regular vein on the summit 
of the limestone mountain, on the north-west 
side of the large deer-park of Lemenagh, ^he 
estate of Francis M'Namara, Esq. 

6. Lead ore/ from Glendree, the estate of John 
Scott, Esq. near Feacle. 


moN o&K. 

i. Heary blackish iron-stone, from Class, near 
Spansel^ hill ; it strikes fire with steel* . 

8. Heavy blackish iron-stone, from ajarge course 
of spar and ochre, near the edge of the river 
Ardsallas, on the north side of. the demesne of 
Sir Edward O'Brien. 

9. Black heavy iron ore, fron^ Goat-island, on 
the Malbav coast, the estate of Lord . Milton. 

10. Rich black ocfarish iron ore, in a large flat, 
on the top of the cliff opposite to Goat^islaod ; 
near this is a regular stratum of coal-slate, six 
/eet thick^ the estato of Lord Milton. 

li. Red 
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11. Red iron ore, from tbe same place, near 
Cross. 

1 2. Very compact reddish iron ore, from the xA^ 
bifih, ivhere the late Sir Lucius O'Brien made a 
trial for coal, near the road between Corrofin and 
£onis. 

13. Heavy reddish iron ore, from the shore of 
Xiscanor bay, near the place, in which coal has 
been found. 

14. A ball of iron»stone, from near Pooldagh or 
tbe Bullock's pool, on (he estate of Lord Milton, 
bear Cross, on tbe Malbay coast. 


MANGANESE, 


15, From the spa- well of Fierd, on the sea- 
shore near Cross, the estate of Mr. Westby. 
Specimens of this were sent to Mr. Roe, at 
Ringsend, and others, who said it was more free 
from iron, and better than any they had seen 
bef^e, and very fit for making tbe bleaching 
liquid. It is formed by tbe water on the rocks. 

16* Heavy porous iron manganese, from Kil- 
credane point, near Carrigaholt castle, the estate 
of Lord Conyngham. 

17. Manganese, from near Newhall, the estate 
of the late Charles Macdonnel, E^q. 

IS. Manganese, from a large body of it, on the 

D 8 edge 


1 
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eiige of a bog. near laDUltyiDon rirer^ and not 
far from that viilagOy the estate of Edward 
O'Brien^ Edq. 

CO a;.. 

19. In several parts of Mount Callan, on the 
estates of the Earl of Egrelnont, Lord Conyngj^ 
ham, and the Bishop of Killaloe. Beds of iron- 
stone have been also found here. 

SO. Coal, froin a stratum twelve inches thicks 
'^ocar Loughill ferry ; on the opposite side of 
the Shannon, in the county of Limerick, the. 
same stratum is only nine inches thick. Coal 
smut from the cliffs^ on th& west of Cloghansevan 
castle. In a high cliff near this a large seam 
appears like coal, the estate of Mr. Westby, near 
Cross. 

21. Coal, from Liscanor bay, near ' Jnnistymon, 
in the face of the. rock a little above high* water 
mark ; the seam is three feet thick ; the estate of 
Edward Fitzgerald^ Esq. 

22. Coal, on the shore of Malbay, within high- 
water mark, near Mutton island, the estate pf 
Lord Conypgham* 

^23. Coal, from a thin seam, in a stream^ that 

divides the estates of Lord Milton and the late 

Lord Clare, near the sea-shore, to the west of 

, Carrigaholt 


J 
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CaMgafaoh cftstley ^here also are strong iii4ica* 
tioiis. of ccal. 

24. Coal smut, from the remarkable cliff, where 



water faUs upon the rock, and has formed a great 
body of yellpitr ocfarey near the mountain of Le- 
madtlff or the PaliacJk's leap, the instate of Lord 
Milton. 

25. Coal, from a stratum four inches thick, about 
toUjiway b^ween the base and summit of Nfouqt 
Caltat)^ the estfite of 1^4 Conyngbam. 

2^. Shining, tflackiiib, ochfish poal slate, from a 
seam three feet thipk, near the surface of the 
ground, on. the i$ea^sbore, i(bout t^vo miles east 
of MiHtbn. island, the estate of George Stack- 
poole, Esq. of Ejenvale. 

^. Coal, from a ^eam of it at Fiers^gh or Foraty 
l)ay, the estate of William Sti^ckpqole, Esc]. 

LIMESTOKi:. 

- ' ♦ 

It is m^ntipaed only in those places, where its 
#carpity and ^reat value as a manure make it 
worthy of notice. 

2ft* Reddish liiiie#tone, in Gl^noen^a, barony of 
Tttila, OQ the estates of Sir Hiigh Massey and 
Mr, Artbun 

99. dimmery fajack limestone^ near Six-mile- 
bridge. Blap^ limestone, with =tbo impressions of 

shells 
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shells on it^ in the bed of the river, that divides 
the counties of Clare and Galway, in Slieye*an- 
oir mountain. 

t 

30, Black limestone^ from large stones found 
within the tide-water mark, on the shore of the 
river Shannon, about two miles north of Carrig- 
aholt castle, the estate of the late Charles Mac- 
donnel, Esq. 

31* Slaty black limestone, from Slieve-an«oir 
river, near the b]eacb*green ; it was traced from 
Lough Teorig, on the mountain, to Lough Graney, 
a distance of upwards of four miles. 

Also valuable ochres, clays for potteries, anti- 
mony, and beajutiful fluor spar, &c. have been 
discovered ; besides copper ore in several places, 
pne mine of which i^ fiurrin was formerly worked. 

# 

Sect. 6. Water. ' 

■ • 

The river Shannon, after almost dtvididg Ire- 
land irom North to South, and dispensing its 
bounties to the adjoining counties of Roscommon, 
Leitrim, Longfor^, Westmeatb, Galway, King's 
County, Kerry, Ttpperary, and Limerick, enters 
the Atlantic ocean between this county and Kerry, 
where it is about five miles broad, and seems 
intended by Providence to carry the produce of 
Ireland, to supply the ws^nts of our neighbours, 

tbrogsb 
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through this channel* Of this the merchants of 
Lijanerick have availed themselves, and annuallj 
export immense quantities of corn and many other 
articles^ besides the vast droves of fat cattle, with 
which they have long continued to feed the 
English navy. 

If capital was not wanting, Kilrush would long 
«tnce have bad a very large share of these ^ ad van* 
tages I and, as Mr. Vandeleur must be sensible of 
the great benefit of a flourishing town to his ad- 
joining estate, no doubt can be entertained, that 
liberal encouragement will be held out to improving 
tenants* When the time lost in working up and 
down the Shannon, (a distance of 120 miles,) 
and the expence of shipping and reshipping, (for 
it will scarcely be believed, that many articles are 
sent, up the ' Shannon from Kilrush to Limerick, 
and there shipped,) are considered, it must point 
out Kilrush as a most favourable situation for 
trade, and must eventually contribute to the benefit 
of a part of the county, that is the least improved, 
and* the most improvable in the county. 

The numerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble fiver render it perfectly safe in every 
wind; « but, when the wind blows from certain 
points, the passage to and from Limerick is fre- 
quently tedious, and occupies more time than 
might be employed in loading a vessel at Kilrush, 

in 
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in so much that I have been informed instunces 
have occurred, when a V4es9ei Id^ifig at Kilrush, 
whilst another was passing by for UMterick, has 
delivered her cargo in England, and retiirmd, 
before the other vessel had cleared out* of' the' 
Shannon. . f 

From Blackhead to Loophead, incloding line whole 
western boundary of the cotinty, afnd^m^a^uring' 
upwards of forty miles, there is no safe liarbour f&t 
a vessel, except Liscanor bay^ and this, for wai^t ^ 
a pier extending to deep watery is ' useless fot those 
of any burthen. A pier has bfeen bnilt, or rather 
jobbed, some years since ; but, for the reason f 
have just mentioned, it is of Use only to fisWrigr 
vessels and smugglers. Frjom wartt oft a su^ient 
body of water to clear the barboar of the gravel 
thrown in by the tide, it is rendered stiil oMMre 
useless^ For preve^nting this acoumolaition of grai^el, 
some progress was made in augmenting a ^mail 
stream of Water^ which runs "into the harbour, liuty 
after jobbing a considerable sum of mon^y to no 
purpose,' it has been abandoned. . Some gentlemeni 
of spirit have now taken up the business; »n<l> 
as there can be little doubt of the liberal contri- 
bution of the proprietor. Colonel Filzgerald, in aid 
of a sum, which Parliament, when inforined of tbi 
number of lives it will save,, will certainly .grant, 
this port may be made highly useful* 

Dunbeg 
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Dunbeg bay, on account of rocks in tbe entrance^ 
is unsafe for vessel^ of any size. 

A pier at QIanina, in the barony of Burrio, would 
be, of infinite use, as vessels, that cannot make the 
harbour of Galway, would here find Safety, if they 
had a pier, and are at present in a most daq- 
gerous situation. 

The river Fergus, the most considerable next to 
the Shannon, takes its rise in the barony of Cor- 
comroe; and, after running through the lakes of 
Inchiquip, (containing three hundred acres,) Te« 
dane, Dromorle, Ballyally, and several others, and 
receiving tbe waters of several smaller streaois, 
pursuea its course through the . town of Ennis^ 
where it is augmented by the river Clareen, and^ 
after forming a considerable and beautiful estuary, 
full of picturesque islands, unites with the Shannon 
at about ten miles distance. It is navigable foe 
vessels of two hundred toiis burden to Clare, a 
distance of about eight miles, and for small craft 
to Ennis. In spring tides the depth is about six- 
teen feet, and in^ neap tides about nine feet ; at 
ebb a^ considerable rich muddy strand is left bare, 
many parts of which might be added to those rich 
mee^ows and* grazing grounds called corcasses. 
It receives many mountain streams* and after heavy 
rains rises so considerably and rapidly, that largQ 
tracts of low meadows are frequently overflowed, 

£ and 
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and iflim^se quantttses of i^aj destroyed^ belonging 
to those indolent fa^^itiers, wbo^ tbeilgh they bat^ 
hktn annuiilly punished for this neglect^ Mill pei^st, 
and nAtOf I Mn tonfiderit,. if a prajpdtol was ttiade ib 
carry t>ff tb^ Vaitir) Wtuld gi'udge a small sum to 
effect it^ and shift it oh th6 sbouUfeni of tkeir 
neighbours. 

Th&s6 p^m bf tfai Irbtotk'y^ eetweir^, also 
et^strihui^ tb thit)^ back il^atet bh thfe liiAd ; th 
teKtreir at ^ bridgi^ of Ardhian, near (be eld 
lehurfeh df KkliM^, Ihroirs b«ick Water en tfiMy 
aei^s; \ht riVef Fdrgus^ thbugh her^ «ip\Vard» ef 
aixty f(!et \MkA, h wttv&vttA by this p^ty ireir 
» tithl fett. It is ^kt^asdhlinkry^ \hix sOlM 6f 
ciM ehMgfateh^d tegilfctbi^ db bt^t bti^g hi a bin 
tb ftb&te tbiit T«ry great iHilsante; (ext^t glrt^t 
and (tifek MiH»» there ebntidl be a greater \ Md t 
£Ub pferfbctly convinced tbat, tdten ill thb aggre- 
gate bf Irbfand, tbl^ pirb^t^oi% of hlhd, e^peerally 
on firM of biod^rat^ di<sci^ arb ibjiHied ih khi^ir 
fRnperty X6 the ^himal axhobni bf ifiiny tJatlMobs 
tii taxfti^y. Ik is cettaihly ikl ihe pbiVtr bf g^abd 
jariei» tt> r^t!n6ve tbosb, ibat harb btieh ktei^ tr^cted; 
A ve^y tfiodbrate Iraib woaM Ibttrer the bbstructtchs 
on tbe tivfer Piftrgb^ ; baSt, bba'ev^r Wlllifig aobie 
itidivixlaaU ti^aj be, it is alinosi iinpossiMe to procure 
a genbral consent of the proprtetow, and it woiiid 
\st tot) expensive h> obtain bh act of Pairliattktot 

for 
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for this puipose ; the upence^votiU bt nor« thtn 
wauld remove all the ob9triic4i«m. The grand 
jurj^ if they have the pewer^ eught te iolerCtie, 
and preieot maiiey for it ; aM^ though their foods 
probabl]! wouU not be able te tteel the expeo* 
ditare at onoc, it aiight be gradaaHy ^Iboted: 
iht wthrki^tbM mn wtm paM H ^ons€fmt9^s^ who 
#re wone tlum utebs^f wouU 9^n Bicomflliik tku 
4tHd fMmy ^ilifr Mi^id planSi It probably aoay be 
thought^ ibat tkm in^ivUuab, who are injotedi 
should eapeod the oieney for tbia |MMrpose} to 
they eerlaiiily ought, and it ii a straoge iiegieet 
in i^m iegishtors, thai there ii not a bill brongbt 
in for the pnrpose' ef eompelling a geoeial 
drainage^ withooC the eapenee of a separate act 
£lr every thing hosvever trifting ; yei, as the com* ^ , 

nlwity are always benefited by the prosperity of ; ; ■ 

iadividimk, it would be wise to eflPect this im* *'1 

provement and many others from the public parse, 
and would he infiaitoiy saore useful than many 
IDOuniain jobs of reads,' that end perhaps in the 
undertdcer's bog. 

Idfugk Tirtfdg is situated en the top of the 
^lountata of Siieid>ogfata, in the baroify of TuUagh, 
and divides the county of 'Gal way from thb^ A 
atoeam from it runs into the beautifiil Longh Gri^ney^ 
or Lake of the Sun, and, after a serpentine coors^of 
fouC mileS| collects the waters, th^t several rivulets 

£ 2 throw 
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throw into Anndaw^ Lough^ and Lough G* Grady y 
and at about two miles distance falls into the Shan- 
non in the picturesque Skarriff bay. 
. The river Ougamee, beginning nedkvLotigh Breedy^ 
communicates its waters with Lough Doon, in the 
barony of Tullagb, after a short run meets that 
from Lough CloonUa to the north of Woodfield, 
and, continuing its course for about three miles, 
fbrmsa small lake near Mountcashel; from thence, 
after watering Six-mile*bridge, and turning several 
milea, it falb into the Shannon near Bunratty-castle, 
and opposite to the ri^er Maige, in the county of 

* 

Limerick, about seven miles from that city. The 
tide flows up to the old oiUmill at Six-mt)e-bridge. 

ArisaUas river rises in the barony of Bun- 
ratty ; in its course it receives a considerable addi- 
tion from a river rising in the barony of Tullagh, 
and unites vrith the Fergus about six miles from the 
Shannon.* 

The source of the Blackwater is likewise in the 
barony of Tullagh ; it runs but a short distance, 
before it falls into the Shannon near Limerick. 

Clareen river rises in the barony of Islands, and, 

jifter a very devious course of six or seven miles, 

joins the Fergus a little to the north of Ennis. 

M$iny hundred acres could be irrigated by this 

stream; It is abundant, and falls rapidly « 

A con-* 

* Sir Edward OBrien is irrigating a ooDsiderable tri(ct of grouDcl 
from this abundniit streaiQ. 
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A considerable stream rises in Mount Callan ; its 

course is, upwards of sixteen miles, nearly parallel to 

" the coast ; it forms Laugh Duloghy receives several 

other smaller streams, and disembogues itself into the 

Atlantic at Dunbeg. 

Several streams from the barony of Islands- con* 
tribute to form a riverf that falls into the Shannon 
at Clounderalaw bay. 

Innistymon river forms for about two miles a 
boundary between the baronies of Ibrickan and , 
Islands, and^ running across the barony of Inchiquin^ 
. constitutes the division between that barony and 
Corcomroe, running for nearly sixteen "miles, add, 
receiving the addition of several smaller streams^ 
falls in its passage over a very large ledge of rocks 
at Innistymon, and thence into Liscanor bay, form- 
ing at high water a very dangerous passage for 
horses and carriages between Lehincb and Liscanor. 

There are numberless small streams in almost 
every part of this county, except in th^ barony of 
Burr in, which is but scantily supplied. It is no 
eas}^ matter to ascertain the tiames of many rivers, 
J \ SES they generally take their names from those of 

any town or remarkable place they pass through. 
* The river Boagh or Baw rises in the mountains^ « 

that divide Gal way from this county, and also forms .' 

the division of these counties in its course to the 
gb^nnon^ alipost opposite to Holy-island. 

The 
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The lakes ere irery numerous, amounting to 
Bpirards of one bvndrei with names; meny wre 
«Biall, but some are large, as Lough Graney, L^ugh 
O'Grady, Leugb Tedane, and Imsbi^iB. 

Mineral waters are found in many places^ tbejr 
#re cbiefly chalybeate; that at Li^dmmomcm has 
been long celebrated for its virtues, pa¥tieelairly in 
obstructions, and some 6nd 'y% beneficial aftef ^ 
viater^s di^nking of \nA wbMiey Irem private aiiUs ;' 
il ia strongly ferriigi»(MM, tnd of an aetriog^ tf^te, 
W^ atraag soaeH, but aot feikl. Tbi4 v^aler we»«)d 
he much eeeorted to, if aeeommodalioos for ^iiAars 
^oqU be bad; but the bealtb of Icbos^, who go 
there, is pvobi^ly esope injured by damp 4irt^ 
lodgings m eafaij^His, than beQfiftte4 by the use of 
ihe water.^ This spot poamsses ao adraalage not 
often aset with at slioh pbbces ; it is ccmtiguous tp 
the sea, and gives an 4>ption of sea-bathiog, aa 
lieallh or pleasure dictate, and ibe roads ar^ in 
▼ery tolerable repair. 

At ^Qolf in the bareny of Inehiqaia, another 
ehalybeaie has been drank with great success by 
eeverid aflUcted with obstructions. Another chaly- 
beate breaks uj^ in the road near Chneen, about 
^ mile novcfa«*west of the eastle of Lemenagb« 
KUbmhM spa has been handsemely eocloaed, and 

has 


* Leases of svlficieiit tehgfh fur building, owiog t<) a iniiiorftf, 
mmn^ «t present be obtained. 
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Has ^elB^ tbiiiy cui^s^ Ttore is ino^r ch*. 
lybeate spa ^t C(^sim^ neAT Miltomi Malbay. 

"b/hXiy holy wells are id be ^een in dtfibtetit paLx\» 
ttf thfe ct)tinty * That ttear Tbbttigtanty, in the 
barony of Tuliagti, called St. Caolen\ is ittnarkabb 
for the purity of its water, atid fbr the retnaitts of 
ail Mk tvee, that measures upwards <)( sixteen feet 
in circnmfei^DCt fouir feet from the grouTkl. At 
St. Giaaran^s well, near Ennis, there are the retliaim 
of a very large ash tree. ,1 do not recollect any 
tj^ing remarkable' of the other wells but the good« 
ness of the water ; the saints of ancient .days were 
certainly good judges of water and land ; indeed 
the county abounds with good springs, surely a 
much wholesomcr beverage than the vile malt 
liquor usually brewed at the present day, even ia 
London ; the name should be changed, for it is a 
compound of every thing but malt and hops. 

Turloghs, called in other places Loghans, are 
frequent in this county ; they are accumulationa 
of water, either forced under ground from a higher 
level, or surface-water from higher grounds, that have 
no outlet, aiid must remain until evaporated in sum-* 
mer. There is a very large one at Turloghmore, two 
near Kilfenora, and more in other places. Although ^ 

the water remains on them usually for several months, f 

^ Th^ veils are little regafded, but by the mott igaoraBt peo- 
|il«y and tlut Scythim cuitoB^ wiU tooa Taokli. 
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yety on the subsiding of it, fine gfass springs up, and 
supports large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
These turloghs abound also in the countj of Galway^ 
and could be drained in general wit!) great ease, and at 
a moderate expence I have offered to contract for 
the drainage of several ; but there were such various 
interests to reconcile, and such an unaccountable 
indolence in the gentlemen concerned, that I have 
always retired with disgust. / 
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CHAP. n. 


ACRICULTV&B. 


Sect. l. Mode of Culture. 
• • " • • • • 1 

FORMERLY the preparation for wheat |^ 

'fi^ast always a follow, except near the sea-coast^ ; 

where the abundance of sea-weed or sea-sand ren- | 

dered it unnecessary. In some places this waste- 
ful practice still continues; but the great exten- 
sion of the potatoe culture, and a happy rise in \ 
rents, have in some measure assisted the abolition. 
The example of some, but very few, spirited gen- 
tlemen, who cultivate potatoes, clover, vetches, 
rape, turnips, and other green crops for cattle, 
will doubtless have every good effect, in shewing 
the fanners the heavy losses they sustain by un« 
productive fallows. Very small farmers and cot- 
tiers scarcely ever fallow their ground; the usual ^ 
preparation with them is potatoes manured for, 
and not unfrequently planted in drills; they are 
generally succeeded by oats, and too often by 
several crops of this grain, without the intervention 

t of 
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of any green ameliorating crop, until the groantf 
will scarcely return the seed they bad sowed. Fre- 
quently the course is ; tst, potatoes with maniire^ 
dir the ground burned;, 2^9 wji^at, sometimes sowed 
in winter, but oftener in spring ; 3d, oats, and 
then begin the course with n>anure again, but too 
often they continue che-«Qhtvs(tion of oats.* 

In many parts of the county, chiefly the eastern 
and western extremities, where the spil in its pre- 
sent unimproved state is not adapted to wheat, 
oat^ is a. vei^y general crqp, a^i(| rfreqiief Hjr/ after 
manured potatoes, and the cultivation of tbi&;j|;ra^Q|[ i^ 
continued jr until dae ground is cuunpletely e:|^ausfei^^ 
in thi^ state it remains for. serexal years^ prodjOicipg 

■ 

Mttfe herbage, apd of very bad quality, until it faa» 

pfQduced a suf&cient coyoving. to enable tbent to^ i 

burn it again^ and the same wretcl^d course^ u» 1 

purjsfued) whilst the. agent (perhaps some^j'oung 

la^vyer or attorney, totally igfioran)^ of country af- 

£air&)* permits his absenteejai^dlord to suffibn thu& i^ 

bis receipts ; for, at the end of JiJjtwost every ;le»$^ 

the g^Tound comes into his hands in this impoye- 

rished state^.and it is by no means uncomq»on. t5> 

# burn ground, four times during a. lease of thirty* j 

on^ years. * . c 

Every 

* Mr. M'J^voy, in his Survey of the Coiwity of Tyrone, se( ms to be 
of th€ saVn* opiiVidn : h««say9, p. 198, "'Agents not aoqnainted with * 

country business may be considered a great bar to impFor^ment; . 

the improvement of land depends very much on the activity and 
knowledge of a|;ents.'* • 
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Every coltier k perfeedjr sensible of tbe greH 
v^ine of inaiiure, aod ff^eat exertions are every 
wh&te made to colteot it, iasomiich that tbe roack 
^re freqiieptly injured to a great extent : turf-aonld 
spread aboat their doors, and 9vtry hole filled wtdli 
k during^ wiait^, forms a rery large share 43S their 
manure for potatoes; the usual mode d planting 
them is, with few exoeptioos, in beds of about siji 
feet wide, with -a trench ttro or three feet vide, 
«kQ€ording- to the depth of soil ; in. very shallow soils 
l^bey ar^ often amde amch wider, ia good toils not 
IDpre than eighteen inches. 

. Sonietioies aioory or boggy grouod. is burned fix* 
ii^k i^eslimable root, and generally two crops taken ; 
ibey s^tQ aloiust. always succeeded by oats^ rape^ 

Sometimes barley succeeds potatoes; it is used 
iibi^y io the private stills^ which abound in every 
part pf the county, eren under the very nose of 
1^ mfigistriates ; and sonoe people are iaipudeot 
^Qovigb to say, that they are so used to the smell of 
p^ttj^QU whiskey, they dornot peroeive thestilb ; and 
ptberiK are still more impudent, who say, that some 
fii^gistrAtes ke^p stills in their concerns. After barley^ 
^ts are tiken as long as the ground will prodoca 
l^y thing ; it is then left to nature for several years, 
lintihshe, kind nurse, produces as much herbage roott 
as will enable the repetition of this barbarous system 
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t£ tillage^ espeeialijr if the lease is near its expiration. 
The value of potatoes is so universally known, that 
few farmers have less than from one to four acres of 
them, some ten or more. In some parts of the county 
the ground is manured^ and formed into a ridge in 
the usnal way, and the potatoes planted with a long 
dibble,^ that a man thrusts into the ground with 
his foot, followed by a child or woman, who drops 
a potatoe into the hole; sometimes the potatoes 
are dropped at the usual distance on the surfacoi 
and put into the hole by the man, who dibbles* 
Frequently, aftier manuring the ridges, or tlie second 
year after burning, a man> makes a deep cut with 
a spade, which ho throws forward, at the same time 
making an open cut to receive the potatoe set| that 
be has ready in his hand, from a stock usoalljr 
jsarried in an aproq before him ; on drawing out 
the spade, the cut closes on the set. After both 
bf these methods, the potatoes are second-spitted 
t)r ftdioveiled in thei tisqal way ; but they are erroneous 
iM-acticesy because the ground is seldom or ever 
stirred <siQce the -previous* crop^ and it would be 
less tedious to lay the potatoe^sets at once before 
{dahlidg4 ' yet to a poor cottier it is convenient^ 
Ibr the operations of manuring and throwing up the 
ridges are performed at a season of more leisure^ 
in winter or too early in spring to plant potatoes 

with 

# This in «ome coi^tie^ \% Called a steeveeiu 
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Tf hh safety, and \frhen his own or his landtoydTs hurry 
of business has not yet commenced. There are 
always abundant crops of potatoesafteradry spring, 
as the barning of land (on which nine-tenths of the 
potatoes of the county are planted) is faciUtated, and 
seldom fails to produce a plentiful return. If a total 
abolition of this practice was to take place, as some 
people totally ignorant of rural economy seem to 
>vish, a famine would be the consequence : when 
Jbetter practices amongst farmers are adopted, the 
production of manure by green crops will render this 
mode unnecessary. It must be gratifying to bear, that 
even cottiers are no^ eager to procure grass-seeds. ' 
' Lay ground is frequently skinned With a plough 
and four horses walking abreast^ (a boy walking 
backwards, and striking the horses in the face to 
make them advance,) and burned in the summer 
or autumn ; the ashes are always left in heaps, 
iinftil the potatoe-digging is finished ; about the 
beginning of December they are spread, and wheat 
sowed, if the weather is favourable, but frequedtly 
from wet weather the sowing is deferred until spring. 
Indeed the greater part of the wheat of the county 
-is sowed in ^ring ; this has been the custom time 
out of mind, and has caused no little merriment 
amongst the farmers, when they saw premiums of* 
fered by societies for experiments on the cultiva* 

tion of spi'ing wheat, and equally so on an author's 

gravely 
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gravdljr ^sseni^^ ^bai frpoi A» experimenis hf found 
fV «vi<M answer f wi tbfit hQ wa$ the jfr5/, that b«l 
^ trie^ it : it shews h«w liale one part of Ireland 
knows of the praqtioes of the other ; this knowledge, 
if no other good effect arose from the statistic^ 
mrvey^y would he wjQSciqnt to ghviato those igno* 
rant sneers, that indolent gentleoien are but tpq 
apt to indulge theqfisdives in* It was the advice 
ff the : celebrated BakeweU, ^* to see what others 
were doing ;'* audi Strang? as it may sound, tb^ 
gentleoien of tiiis county would be much bene^ 
Uted by staying less at home. Frequently after a 
crop of wheat, find one or two of oats, the ground 
i$ fallpwed, and after the last plovghing in October 
is again s^wed with wheat, trei^ph^d in with spades 
aad shpvels, and then qals, ^s long as the gronnd 
will give any; after this it lies, as usual, usdess 
for sevqriil y<5ars. 

On .the se^r^bpre great use ts made pf sea- weed, 
(algae) of s^rer4l species ; two successive • crops of 
potatoes are t4kenr and generi^lly follow^ by wheat, 
oats, and barley, and the saoie course repeated : this 
has been the praciioe time imm^fnprial. Jt v^r^ 
often happens, that a sufficient quantity of this ma-' 
nnre is not thrown in previous to the planting s^«* 
son, sometioies from want of time, or the means 
of bringing it to their land ; in this case they plant 
the potatoes at the usual season, and, according as 

the 
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the tt^d i^ thrdim in by the tide, il to daily spreid 
on the planted snr^ee, and then cotered by A 
WMc\A spit or sbc^vell^fig^. wMtfa keeps the weed 
tttoiM, and causes it to rdt. Experiinerm hai^e been 
tfied t» ascertain^ \ti>0thet E«a*-weedj laid on Iresb 
itom thewa,' wa^ a b^ter itninnre than that tbrowit 
Mffto Iarg4d> bn^ l^ rdt beA>i^ u^in|;; tbe TMik 
<ias beM m fkvoftr of the fi^h weed. If potntoei 
are |)1 toted* eai^y ^?*K«lgh brf tlife tfMttiutfe, they ate 
d#y and Velt tatitedy'lkit^'tf la%ev ate apt to be ^Mt 
tfnd ill tak^dv^'Sdd^taffd tefs been^ «Bed ifr diaiiy 
places wirfa good- efiteft/pttMioolarly; by Mir* Mof 
reny aear Mlteiivnv-'^Ao' spread a small qminftity 
^ grotMidi of v^i^y ittlertiM^ ^iMdity, wUeb produced 
so greata iijropof gra^, as to'^et for meadoirtbe 
fe/Uewih^ sutmi^er at ^vm guitfteaa'per-aene, and 
ebmlhn'es^ to produde a tno^t luxuriant. growth, of 
«^hite clover afid other vakiabie plants. It isgene^ 
i^ftliy ailoH-edy that this permanent effeot is always 
the consequence of sanding ; bat that, by se^-weed^ 
d^es not last longer than two dropi, and the soil 
arcquires the appearance and tenacity of clay \ but; 
asr they have an abundant and fierer'^faiUag siip« 
ply of it; this eflfiset is disregarded. When* the 
tv^o modes can be united, (which fortunately b 
igeherally the case) it is reckoned a very superior 
management. 

Mr. Westhy, ^vho possesses a considerable tract 

in 
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la the western part of the co^nly,^ ii^l^ one or 
two other proprietors, allowed their teaaots for » 
few years some small premiuoi for. sanding their 
ground ; this had the best e0ectSy as the. quality 
of the crops was greatly imprpved, and the, gjuan^ 
tity much enereased ; aqd tlie herbage ii'as sa^modi 
changed^ that^ when let. out to grass, even after 
the most barbarous systeifi of deterioration^' the 
ground was covered with wl^te clover and' other 
valuable plants .^.i^nd frpni:|isnd# 'thut l» its ori* 
ginal state only starved n.^fe^v miserable eiheep^ 
fat mutton has been siace sold in Kilrush market^ 
and large quantities of milk and buttjer. The pre^ 
mium for sanding has been discontiniled for soos^ 
years past, owing to some impositions, practised by 
the tenants, claiming for more ground than they 
really manured.^ The good efibcts^ howe:Ver9 do 
and will for ever remain ; and one would imagine^ 
that so very evident an improvement required no 
other premium than the superior quality and pro- 
ducts. The practice of sanding is chiefly con- 
fined to the parishes of Killard, Kilfieragb, Moy- 
ferta, and Kilballyhone. In the parish of Kilrush^ 
where manure is easier to be liad, and permission to 
burn the ground is not granted, they manure on 

the 

* Tliis, amongst many other instances, proves bow necessary a 
resklent, active, intelligent agent is to ah absentee; had one been 
here, it is highly probable many hundred acres of Mr. Westby^s wastes^ 
would have been ere now ^mprovcd. 
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the Isgr^ and plant, in the usual way, in ridges; 
the second year, potatoes without manure ; the tbirc^ 
year wheat is sowed, and the fourth and fifth years 
taats; the ground is either manured again, and the 
iNune course pursued, or else let out to grasiTin the 
usual way without hay-seeds. 
A large portion of the tillage of the county is 

performed by the spade, especially that on tbf> 

< 

ittdes of mountains, or amongst rocks ; the unevenness 
of the surface, and too often the pocket not an* 
swering for the exp^nce of a plough and horses; 
and some of the best com of the country is pro- 
duced in this laborious and expensive manner. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the quantity 
of grain and potatoes produced on an acre ; the 
quality of the soil, and superior or defective ma* 
nagement, must always occasion such a great variety 
of produce. The average produce of potatoes is. 
from twelve to fifteen barrels of one hundred and 
twenty-eight stone each ; of wheat* from five to nine 
barrels of twenty stone each ; of oats, from ten to 
sixteen barrels pf fourteen stone each; of barley, 
from twelve to sixteen barrels of sixteen stone each« 
In Tradree the average of wheat is eight barrels; 
oats, sixteen to eighteen ; and of potatoes, thirty* 
two barrels of sixty stone each to the acre,* 

G Great 

* "When Mr. YouQgmade hig toar Sd 1779» tbm avttafsof wlMst 
wu «ix barrela and aa hkXt-, 0f oatB^ twdreterr^i of bmtkff twdw 

t*n«|gj 
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Great improvements have lately been made, by 
ihe introduction of better kinds of grain than had 
been formerly in cultivation ; American wheats intro* 
duced by the Rev. Frederick Blood ; white EsseXi a 
most valuable kind> by Messrs. Burton and Fitzgerald, 
at Cliftlet) ; some new and valuable kinds by Sir £d« 
ward O'Brien ; also potatoe, Poland, and New Hol- 
land oats, are now become common in the county.^ 
Bindon Blood, Esq. introduced a kind from England 
niuch superior to any of those, which on his removal 
firom Riverston he left to the person, to whom he 
set the place ; on making enquiries, I found it tias 
purposely given to the fowl! Near Ennis, white wheat 
is called big wheat, and red lammas in som^e places 
is called ball wheat ; I found with one small far- 
mer velvet wheat, which he sold at a high price. 
The quantity of grain sowed per acre varies greatly ; 
in some places only ten stone of^ wheat are allowed , 
and twenty-eight stone of oats ; in others, fifteen 
and twenty stone of wheat, fourteen stone of oats, 
and sixteen stone of barley ; less wheat is always 
sovied to the acre in spring than in winter. • 

It 


barr^U'j since that, to th* great encreaie in the caHlTation of potatoes 
VDUst be attributed the difference, and these have also encreased, 
' for he states 1640 stone to be the average, whilst now it is 1090 
stQiie« 

* 1 weighed a bnshd of Polajod oats, it weighed 39^ ibs. ; a basbel of 
"vtry good eominon oats of the country, only 33^ lbs. ; a small quantity 
of Jir. Blood's new oats equal to upwardi of 44 lbs. 
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It is generally thought that in Tradree, and about 
Six-mile-bridgei an equal quautity of ground is 
occupied by grass and tillage. Near the town of 
ErHiis great quantities of onions are raised, and sold 
at all the fairs and markets^ and are often sent to 
Limerick and Gal way, find soanetimes to OuUios 
there is usually sowed in this neigfabourbood alouo 
upwards of 20 cwt. of onion-seed, and frequently 
great impositions are practised by carriers and others^ 
speculating on bad seed in Dublin. 

The kinds of potatoes usually planted^ are apples 
—blacks — cups-— leather coats— grenadiers — Plumpers 
*-*a few red-nose kidney by gentlemen— fed apple— 
white apple— white eyes— turks— -barber*s wonders-** 
a few ox noble — a few yams or budk*— ^English reds 
— <oppers — pink eyes, &c.* Thlfcri are more cups 
pbinted than of any other kind ; they are reckoned 
not only more productive, but vastly more nutritive, 
being more difficult of digestion, and, as the country 
people say, <^ they stay longer in the belly.** 

To shew bow far the best of our crops are behind 
what have been produced in ground to a very high 
degree of cultivation, the following statement is 
given from the best authority: 

6 Q Young's 

* In Uie year 1673 potfttoei leldoai lasted logger than fWmi AagmA 
to May. Since that period^ kinds have been obtained from seed* that 
not only ripen earlier^ bat keep good for vpuraids cf twdsonoaUMu 
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Barrelii 
Young's Eastetn Tour, vol. I.p.416...0atsperIr.acre2D/;5. 

Annatoof Agr> ▼ol.ll.p.l594..Do. ,.; 29i 

-Do vol.5.p. 24Q...Do *.., 3Q^ 

- Eastern Tour, vol. 1. p. 401. ..Barley 254^ 

-Do vol. 3. p. 19. ..Do. :... ...28^^ 

-Annalsof Ag. vol. 2; p. 79. ..Do 29 

-Db vol. 2. p.i241«.«Wheat«,.^ 18|- 

- Do vol 12. p. 45...D0. ........I9i4 

-Do • vol.2, p. 93...Do....»«........*<21^ 
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I am perfectly convinced many will say this is 
hook farmings but such are not vrorth notice. I£ 
they wish for information from one in the county 
of Clare, let them ask Mr. Singleton, what his, or 
his father's crops on the corcasses have been ; fortjr 
barrels (of sixteen stone each) of here to the acre ; 
thirty barrels (of twenty stone each) of beans per 
acre, &c« , 

> 
Sect. 2. Course of Crops. 

This, although the most material part of agri* 
culture, is, in general the least understood ; one, h\ 
which the greatest abuses prevail, and which all 
proprietors of land are deeply interested to efiecl 

ia change into a better mode, without which no per*, 
manent improvement can ever be expected. Ws 

; Qday continue to import Scotch swing, and English 
wheel-ploughs, and other implements of utility or 
whim, but, unless we import along with tliem the 
best practices of each country, and steadily pursue 

the(p> 
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theiBi in opposition to the old school stewards, it win 
only serve to bring them into disrepute with those, 
¥rho are but too* ready to catch at any opportanitj 
to decry practices they do not understand* Sir 
Edward O^firien has brought over a Scotch steward, 
4o whom he pays sixty guineas per annum and has 
diet, and who has made a rapid change for tb» 
better in the farmir^ of Dromoland : now if be only 
mUkes the gf^ouitd produce half a barrel per acre nore 
than formerly was done, this alone would make aa 
addition of at least sixty guineas on a tillage farm 
of such extent (one hundred and thirty ac«es)^ but 
this is a very trifling part of the advantages to be 
derived from the skill and activity of aaehaoua;^ 
the value of his example, to so numeiows a tenantry 
as Sir Edward possesses, is above all calcubtios. TUs 
is otie of the hapfy effects of a resideni and uUeUigaid 
hndlord. At Dromoland corn is not stacked in the 
^eld ; it is carried home from the stook, ricked, aad 
immediately thatched, which saves much corn juid 
labour. 

It is very much the custom in this county, as 
well as in Galway, to allow stewards and gandenem 
to become small farmers and jobbers in cattle, ice. 

* The steward of tte old «c1iool hm little lets, «0Bi|MtiBS» wilk 
4iis wages, the value of cows grass, potatoe grouiid, house, tar^ aaS 
a number of etceteras, which the indolence of his employer penaBitle4 
«bim to take ; but the losses by the idleness «if the vori^mea 'jailer ^m, 
from their considering him of the same rank as themselvesj leave aft 
calculation behind. 
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by which their employers* business is always ne- 
glected^ and frequently themselves injured ; they are 
almost always in debt to their masters. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear gentlemeni aft^ 
having been in England for a few months, descant 
with rapture on the vast superiority of the agrU 
culture of that country, and, by ,way of contrast, 
patriotically compare them with the worst of ours. 
This may in some measure be accounted for from their 
associating with those English gentlemen, who have 
made this most difficult science their particular study, 
and by their fashionable lounges to Woburn abbey, 
Holkam, and those other seats, where improved 
practices are conducted in a manner and on a scale, 
that very few of our travelling agriculturists are 
willing to try ; and, if they did make a beginning, 
I fear it is the character of too many of our gen* 
tlemen to grow tired, or grudge the necessary ex- 
pence to bring things to bear. Had they made ex- 
cursions into some' of the remote counties of Eng- 
land, they would have perceived practices to the full 
as absurd as our very worst ; they would have seen 
four or more horses or oxen in a plough, with two 
drivers; they would also have seen repeated corn 
crops taken, without an intervening green one ; lands 
undrained, full of rushes and weeds, &c. &.c. 

That the improved practices of the sister country 
are superior to any in the world, will, I imagine^ 

be 
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be readily conceded ; but, ceteris paribus, the Eng- 
lish are not universally so very far before us, as their 
improvements in other branches of science woald 
lead us to imagine. 

If the wretched course of cropping pursued in 
this county, that I have before mentioned, was only 
that of small farmers or cottiers, ignorance of better 
practices might be pleaded in extenuation ; but when 
we see them obstinately mainti^ined by those) who, 
from their education and fortune, should be better 
informed, no animadversion, however severe, ought 
to be withheld. What improvements can be ex- 
pected from tenants, when landlords are guilty of 
those very blameable practices ? In this course of my 
professional yisits I have frequently expostulated 
with small farmers (great ones I always found too 
conceited of their own old ideas to listen with even 
patience to any change) on the ultimate ruin they 
would bring on their families by persevering in such 
a system of extreme deterioration, and at the same 
time endeavoured to impress them with the superior 
immediate (without that it was useless tp speak to 
a poor man) and future profit of alterns^te green 
and white crops; the answer universally was, ** What 
will you have a poor man do ? Surely if our prac- 
tices were bad, my T-ord A. or Sir B. or Mr. C. 
would not pursue them." Until landed proprietors 
see with their own eyes, pr prpcure those, from whom 

the 
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the mist of prejudice has been dispelled, to conduct 
ibeir business, this must ever remain a reproach and 
a loss to them and their tenantry. The ignorance,. 
and consequent obstinacy of stewards of the old 
school, has tended more to prevent improvement in 
Ireland, than all other causes united ; those, that I 
bave iiad opportunities of seeing in this county, 
(with few exceptions) are ignorant in every re- 
spect of the management of a demesne or farm, 
and are at best bad overseers of labourers ;. and those, 
to whom many trust their property in buying and 
selling cattle, and who are all attached to stout 
lone, and a thick plump hock, or, according to 
an old Westmeath saying, beef to the heels, 
know no more of the value of a beast, than to ask, 
when selling, a great deal more than the value,, 
and, when buying, to offer a great deal less. For, 
the instruction of those few farmers, who are willing, 
but have not had any opportunity of seeing better 
practices, or, from the very high price of modern 
agricultural publications, bave not found it conve- 
nient to procure those, where such practices ^re 
detailed, I shall take the liberty of suggesting a 
course of crops and management, that will not 
only give a superior present profit, but, after a;ny 

* 

length of time, will leave the ground in still better 
heart, than when they began. The ruinous cour^se 
\ b^v^ before mentioned, is either to burn or manure, 

for, 
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ibr, 1st, potatoes; 2d, potatoes; sometimes 3d, pota- 
rtoes; 4tb, wheat; and then follow repeated crops 
'of oatsi, until the soil is completely exhausted ; it 
^remains then for several years almost totally uo« 
.productive, not even producing^ weeds but of the 
humblest ^growth. If, insteaeT of this scourging 
^course, which may be compared to a spendthrift 
kving OB the principal of his money, the following 
i& adopted on light soils, (and of this description 
4t great parjt of the county consists,) I am very 
4Confideiit.it will never be abandoned; 1st, potatoes, 
^either buried for, or manured ; £d, wheat or barley ; 
td, clover and ray-grass, sowed on the ground, 
<x;cnpied by the last ^crop, in the first moist weather 
In April or May, to remain for two years, and to 
he cut for soirmg in the bouse ; then the ground to be 
•broken up in October, and remain until April, when 
it should be well harrowed, and stretched into fur- 
rows, thirty inofaes or three feet asunder, and ma* 
«iured from the dung' produced by the cattle, that 
bad been fed on the clover in summer. The potatoes 
€)ow, and for the future, should be planted in 
.frills, and landed by the plough, and not in the 
expensive method of many in this county, -who 
jand their drills with spades and shovels ; after this 
the, same course is to be repeated. In place of 
>wheat or barley, oats may be substituted, as the 
4itraw is much more valuable for feeding store cattle 
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in winter* The farmer may rest assured tbat^ tn 
point of iminediaie profit alone, he will find a ma- 
terial difference, and the ground, instead of being 
greatly impoverished, will be vastly improved, both 
in fertility and freedom from weeds. 

The introductiot^ of vetches, rape, turnips, &c. 
&c. must be gradually introduced, when a taste for 
inyprovehient begins to dawn in the mind, when 
thd cash be has made by the former course begins to 
bunt his pocket J and when the value of the clover 
gives him a favourable idea of the great value of 
green crops, and will convince him how erroneous 
the present notion of farmers is, that nothing bui 
corn could pay rent ; until that period arises, (and 
I trust it is not far off,) it would only perplex and 
frighten those, for whose benefit this course is sug- 
gested. Whilst the small farmer is pursuing this 
profitable course, it is hoped those of more and 
better information, and larger income, will lead the 
way in the introduction and cultivation, on steady 
principles, of the best kind of green crops, in the 
mo^t improved manner, and consumed in the bouse 
by stock ; then, and not before, we may expect 
such good practices will be generally adopted. 
Irish farnpiers are not that race of obstinate 
fools they are sometimes called by absentees, or 
their interested or ignorant agents or stewards ; 
they are no more wedded to the customs of their 

forefi^thers<| 
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forefathers, tbap the English, or those of any other 
country of the same rank. I have ever found them 
ready to listen^ and willing to be instructed, if 
gentle methods are used ; but the language of pe- 
tulant reproach, so often used to them, is by no 
means calculated to make proSelytes : how quietly 
an English farmer would bear such language from 
a stranger riding along the road, as, " Damn you, 
you stupid rascal, why don^t you use two horses to 
your plough ?'' He certainly would return the com* 
plim^nty-and perhaps might, make some additions 
to it. ' 

. The practice of ploughing with only two horses 
or oxeh (still a driver) has been adopted within a 
few years by maity, who formerly used never less 
than four, sometimes six ; example here, as in all 
other cases, is worth volumes of precept. Fal- 
lowing is still practised, but not to. the extent it 
formerly waa; the great encrease in the cultivation 
of potatoes has lessened this odious custom; the 
rifte in. rents too has undoubtedly contributed to this 
desirable abolition ; low rents have always tended 
to make farmers indolent. It is to be hoped, that 
farmers', will at length become sensible of the loss 
they sustain by this triennial tax, Qiore ruinous in 
its consequences jthan those, about which there is 
always so much croaking ; but thi$ . is a voluntary 
#ne, therefore more palatable* Two. successive 

H 2 crops 
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crops of wheat are sometimeB taken, but not often^ 
According to tho sloreDly mode of fallowing 
in this coitntjr^ and, I may add, tbe greater 
part of Ireland, it bas^ not the intended effiecrt -of 
destroying weeds, but with respect to perennial^ 
weeds, that propagate by the root, a quite contrary 
one, as it only divides the roots and encreases them';, 
for few ever think of picking tbecn off, and anni(al 
and biennial weeds are permitted to ripen thetr seeds, 
before the ground is ploogbed ; the proper period 
for this operation is, when the young weeds are ait 
inch or two high, when they are either turned into 
the ground and become a trifling manure, or are ex- 
posed to the $vm and air, and destroyed; It is by 
no means uncommon in this county, as well as in^the 
county of Dttblipr to^ see thistles, docks, rag-weed,, 
and other pernicious sorts in full seed, before they 
are turned in by tbe plough, or rather left witb 
their heads sticking up betweon^t lie furrows,, where' 

' they come to maturity* 

The extraordinary exertions made by small far- 
mers and eottiers to proem*e manure (in |nany cases* 
to tbe very ^reat injury of the roeds^)^ would lead 

' otie to think, that very httle attention, aided by 
example frpm landlords, would easily induce them 
to abandon this practice : for,^ to accomplish the 
accumulation of thii sine qua non of agricukure,. 
cows and other beasts are gmierally kept in the 

house- 
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bouse in wioter» afid fed with potatoes, usually boiled 

aod mixed with bran* if the price is reasonaUe* 

Of the value of potatoes for this parpose they are 

so perfectly sensible^ that it would be an easy matter 

to induce them to cultivate a soiall portion of grotiod 

with rape, vetches, clover, twrnips, or any of 

those other valuable plants, which the iiiiprovenient» 

in modern husbandry have so happily introduced 

into field culture. If we advert to the endles» / 

variety of soils, in ^whicb the potatoe thrives, to the 

uiiiversal knowledge of the mode of its cultivation, 

to its ameliorating properties, especially, if planted 

in drills, to its undisputed fattening (juality, to the 

superiority it possesses over every other vegetable 

production for cattle, of keeping good for upwarda 

of twelve months, to the ease and perfect safety, 

with which it is kept in large quantities, and ta (j 

m$ny other advantages, which must occur to every 

agriculturist, it deserves the most serious attention 

of those enlightened farmers, to ascertain, by steady 

and well conducted experiments, whether it should 

nat in a great measure supersede the use of mary others ^ 

especially since the introduction of spring wheat. 

Beans were formerly sowed to a great extent in 

the rich lands near the river Shannon and Fergus^ ^ 

but this culture has greatly dedined.^ Mr. O'Brien 

of Cratibw had a very fine crop of beans in 1^07» 

and the same year, after pulling the beans, mowed 

a very 
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a very abundant crop of bay, but it must h6 re- 
itieaibered it was on corcas^ land : it is the opi- 
nion of a gentleman perfectly conversant in the 
nature of corcass lands^ that, if beans and oats tvere 
sowed alternately, they tvould produce abundant 
crops for ever. When these lands are first em- 
banked, they are of such fertility, that little else 
than straw is produced. Captain Palliser near Ban- 
ratty reclaimed a good deal of this land ; the first 
year barley, all straw ; then seven successive crops 
of potatoes without manure; and in 1807 I saw 
the oats, that followed these; it was very long 
in the straw^ and well headed ; be intends to 
follow this with several crops of the same grain, 
and is Certain of each crop encreasing in pro* 
ductiveness. 

I have beard it asserted that, when the ground, 
froo) repeated oat crops, becomes full of couch-grassr 
and other weeds,, and somewhat impoverished, a crop 
of beans is taken, which not only cleans the ground, 
but restores its usual fertility, and they commence 
again with exhausting crops of oats. . A very Com- 
mon course on corcass ground is; 1st, potatoes, 
without manure ; 2(1, wheat; 3d, wheat; 4th, oats, 
with clover and hay-seeds ; 5th, very fine meadow ; 
it may be easily judged, what ground it is, that 
could produce such meadow after such a scourging 
rotation. 

Srct. 
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Sect. 3. Use of Oxen^ and how harnessed. 

Oxen are not much used in husbandry ; they 

mre thought not to step quick enough, especially to 

meet the hurry of spring work ; I am convinced 

this partly proceeds from not selecting them ; large 

and strong-boned oxen * are usually sought after 

for this purpose, without once considering, that 

heavy beasts of every kind are unfit for work, that 

requires dispatch ; if, on the contrary, middle-sized 

oxen (and whose activity of step was previously 

ascertaiped) were selected, this objection would 

' have little weight. This difference of step seems 

to be wholly disregarded by farmers, and, when 

young oxen are to be broke into the draft, the se* 

lection is usually committed to a bigoted ignorant 

ploughman, who generally chooses the largest, be« 

cause he thinks strength the only thing necessary ; 

another thing materially injures the step of oxen, 

the laziness of both ploughman and driver. 

A strong corroboration of what is before ad- 
vanced, occurred at the ploughing match of the 
Farming Society of Ireland, at Huntstown, in March 
1805 ; the Rev. Mr. Symes of Ballyarthur, in the 
county of Wicklow, obtained the premium and cup 
for the best ploughing from several competitors; 
^t was performed by two small spayed heifers, who 

beat 
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beat several pair of very fine horses in quickness 
of stepj andj contrary to the general idea, that 
oxen, if quick steppers, are apt to be blown or 
lose their wind, these were as little affected at the 
conclusion as the best horses in the field. Ano- 
ther instance.of their equality with horses occurred 
at tl^e ploughing malch at Mr. Shaw's at Terrenure ; 
two bea&ls did their work equal to the best pair 
of horses in the field. Sometiioes oxen, and horses 
. ^r muksy are united in a plough ; btit of all the 
preposterous customs,* which time and ignorance 
have sanctioned, this seems to be the greatest ; 
frequently a large sluggish ox is coupled to a young 
fpirited quick-stepped horse or mule ; at first the 
borse exhausts bis strength, but at length, finding 
bis advantage in becoming as lazy as the ox, he 
ever after retains the slow step, as may be seea 
iiK every part of Ireland, where the loss, by the 
disgusting snail's pace of both ploughman and 
horses, is a very heavy drawback on the profits .of 
farming, and is the cause of great injury in spring 
to those horses, who are beat ioto a quickness of 
step they have not been used to, and are frequently 
killed by their cruel masters* 

The question so often and so long before the 
public, whether the use of horses or oxen is more 
economical for agricultural work, remains still un** 
decided. The advocates for horses contend, that, 

jthougb 
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.llitiugh tbey cost more to purchase, require bettec 
IceepiDg'^ eat more than oxen 9 and are of tnBaitely 
less value^ if injured^ or.when past tbeir labour, y&t 
the'soperior agility of tbeir motions, enabling them 
to perform a greater quantity of work, moce thaa 
eounterbaian(%s the Jow prioe^ cheaper keeping, and 
Superior ^alue of the ox when past his labour. . The 
oomparison has probably never beeo fairjy oiaide ; it 
has been aknost always betweea large slaggssh4)xeR| 
iH fed, and. middle-sized quick^^stepped horses^ fed 
ivith oats tsvice or three times a day. Whatfar* 
laer :ever Ah^uglM:^ : when he vrent to a fair to buy 
a team. of oxen^ of making them step out before 
him? Hcf only looks to those, who are likely to grow 
%o a largelsJEe, andwho ha.ve plenty of bone, ia theie 
legs, without once coosldertng whether they move 
£ist or slow ; on the contrary^ if he wishes to pur- 
chase horses, they, aire ^osade to go through a)l their 
movemeotB, : and rejected if thair. step is.diiggish; 
no wonder, therefore, that /ivseo jasc jnore slow in 
their, motions; but put. a paif'..oiE those lisbherly, 
beavy^legged., h]$fik horses, that i^re (ately most 
injudiciously attempted (to be. inuroduced from Lei* 
cestersbtre, by the side of Mr. Sy mes's heifers for a 
da/s ploughing against time, and a more forcible 
light will be jthrown on thesubj^^ct, than by any thing 
I could say. The proper feeding of working oxen 
is generally 0¥>st' shamefully neglected, and falls 
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most deservedly on the hard-hearted niggard his 
owner : if they get bay, -they are generally thought 
to be uncommonly well fed ; no wonder, therefore^ 
that they are slow in their movements. What sort o£ 
step, and for what continuance, would horses bave^ 
if fed in spring with hay alone? I have seen, at a 
very celebrated seat near Dublin, Oxen fattening for 
the Farming Society^s shew, pampered with every^ 
vegetable delicacy modern agriculture could prp^ 
doce ; within a few yards stood a team of miserable 
creatures, nothing but skin and bone ; they* fre- 
quently lay down whilst at work in the plough ; not 
a potatoe, cabbage, or carrot was thrown, to these 
poor animals, nothing but indifibrent bay^ the refuse 
of the fattening cattle ; the 'Ste^'ard, an Irish Eog-i 
lisbmsin, ** know'd all the English practices, aye th^at 
'^ he did, knowM oxen never would stand it, not 
^* they, and he told, master so, that he did, but mastiec 
^* would have his^ wav, and now be seed, the coofte- 
*' quence.V The consequence of this ignorance and 
prejudice was, ^r^'j.inst^ad of turning them: out 
when the spring work was finished in May^ in good 
store order, which thev would have been Lf well 
fed, besides doing twice the quantity of work, they 
^ere obliged to be kept over another year to fatteo^ 
before tbey were fit for Dublin market; and^ as tlie 
land was worth at least six pounds per acre, tiiey 
eost upwards of twenty pounds each to make them 

fat, and this without any ^reen winter feeding. 

^ To 
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To make the comparison fairly, the feeding should 
be alike ; if they get Swedish turnip, potatoes, or 
bruised furze, it must not be understood to mean, that 
they will be able to perform hard spring work without 
a portion of corn, but they ought certainly to make 
. a considerable part of their food. Mr. Young, in 
bis most excellent Farmer's Kalendar, p. 263, says, 
*^ SiKedisb turnip is, next to carrots, the very best 
food, that can be given to horses.** 

Oxen are not so liable to accidents as horses, 

• iH>r to be ridden by lazy or vicious servants ; where 

pne beast only is kept, a: horse will be always found 

r ^nK»st useful, but, where many are necessary, some 

of each sort will probably be found most economical. 

JVIichael Blood, Esq, when living at Roxton, formerly 

tried oxen, but imagined they were constantly lame 

from gravel getting between their claws. William 

Burton, Esq. of Clifden, has used oxen in all kinds 

pf work, and found them to stand well on their 

legs, and always in good order. 

Tbe Earl of Egremont, who uses oxen entirely, 
'Allows his English tenants three per cent, of their 
:^nnual rent, if they conform to his example. How 
praise-worthy would some premiums for tbe im* 
|)rovement of the agriculture of his nuo^rous te* 
-gantry in this county be f Surely they have a right tp 
expect some encouragenoent, to compensate them 
for his total absence j it is certain there are no tenants 

I 2 ill 
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in this county,, whose agricolture wants the fostering 
hand of a landlord inor6 ; deterioration may be 
found with them in great perfection ; and even middle- 
men, who enjoy large incomes under him, are so 
far from setting a good example, that they are usually 
the very worst kmd of tenant an absentee can have, 
and the greatest tyrants to cottier tenants. I shall 
have occasion to say more of these gentlemen la 
another place. Oxen are now in many places guided 
by a ring in the nose ; this always remains, and does 
not in the least prevent his feeding. Collars are 
also used by many, but the barbarous custom of 
working these poor creatures in yokes and bow» 
is still continued « 

In Tradree a good many oxen are used, bul 
generally in yokes. 

; • 

Sect. 4. Nature and use of Implements of Husbandry. 

The plough of this county is very ill ci^lculated 
to perform good work ; one of its greatest defects is, 
the sole not lying flat on the bottom of the fCkrrow, 
by which means small ribs are left unploughed, 
which in wet soils (especially where the ridiculous 
custom of cross-ploughing is practised) prevents the 
water ^rom running into the fut^row, and in ivintet* 
is highly prejudiciaK Tt may be set down as an 
axiom, that, when the ploughman do^s not preserve 
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an erect postare at his work, it is badly executed ; 
the furrow aftergood ploughing should be perfectly 
flat at the bottom, and the cut on the land side 
quite perpendicular ; the share is seldom broad 
eliougb to cut the furrow, consequently great ad- 
ditional force is necessary to tear instead of to cut 
the sod ; even if the fin should accidentally be ori* 
ginally broad enough, in a short time it wears almost 
off, and becomes quite blunt ; this, and the general 
bluntness of the coulter, causes a ^rreat encrease of 
draft. ' The Scotch plough, according to the im* 
proved principles, seems to be one of the best we 
have yet adopted ; it turns a sod nine or ten inches 
broad, and five or si^ inches deep, in stiff soik, with 
the assistance of only a pair. of horses or oxea 
without a driver, in a much superior manner, and 
with more ease to both cattle and ploughman, tnan 
such work is usually effected in this county by four 
horses, and one, and very often two drivers, and, not 
tmfrequentiy, a man to keep the plough in the 
ground by pressing on the end ^of the beam with 
a pitchfork. It very rai^ely happens, that the fur- 
rows are made straight ; the person, who leads the 
horses, cannot possibly guide thqm in a right line i 
he" isf too much occupied in beating them (four in 
a breast) in the face to make them go forward; 
and the furrow, from the faulty construction of 
the plough, is generally so badly defined, that thci 

horses 
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horses deviate from it, and form curves not unlike 
those tame and gently waving outlines^ which some 
of our modern improvers are fond of in plantings 
Besides, the ploughman scarcely ever takes his eye 
off the furrow, he has enough to do to keep the 
plough in the ground ; if, on the contrary, the plough- 
tnan holds the reins, his eye is constantly fiiLed on 
Bome object on the headland, which be sees between 
the horses^ ears, who scarcely ever deviate from the 
square and clean furrow, that a good plough leaves ; 
and the work is not only performed with exactness, 
but with ease to the horses, and, except in strong 
ground, the ploughman has seldom any exertion to 
make, the plough often running several perches with* 
<out any assistance from him. At every ploughing 
snatch poles are set up on the headlands, to which 
a good ploughman runs his furrow nearly as even 
as if it had been cut by a garden line ; a leader 
to a plough would find this almost impossible, as 
has been often proved at ploughing matches, where 
attachment to old ridiculous customs has induced 
tome farmers to expose themselves by sending 
ploughs drawn by four horses or oxen ; the result 
has been, without an exception, that their work was 
the very worst in the field, and even executed in 
a longer period than that by two horses.* 

Sir 

* I have frefquently had the upper part of drains ptovghed out, 
hf placing staked at each end; and executed as straight as if by a line. 
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Sir EdwaFd O^Brien, the Rev. Frederick Blood, 
and Mr. Borton of Clifden, have adopted the Scotciv 
plough, with two horses or oxen, worked with collars, 
and oo driver, and find every advantage, that could, 
be wished for. To shew the bejoe fit of good e;c» 
s(iDp]e, I have seen a neighbouriog small farmer 
landing his potatoes in drills, thirty inqb^ asunder, 
with a plough ; so much s^uperior is example to pre- 
cept. Id many parts of this county, and on light 
soils, tb&y are so obstinate us to use four horsea 
t^east in what can only be called scratching the 
ground, itv^ could not be termed ploughing. The 
traces are generally made of rope, sometimes with 
iron tbimbJes, hut seldom with cpilars ; those made 
of straw, called stigans, axe usq^ally substituted. ^ 

The common harrows of the country are of variou9 

«ifies ; they usually have five bars; tbey are of very 

rude irorkmansliip and oiaterials, and the teeth are 

so fixed, that several foUqiw each other in the same 

line. There has been lately a new 'kind of harro^f 

adopted at the Implement Society's works on the 

North wall, that is reckoned superior to any fojfmer 

one ; it consists of two small barrows joined in the 

mrddiey by which nieans it has opt only the longi* 

ludifiaj motion of the old form, but has that hustr 

4iBg latitudinal one so desirable in rough ground ; 

h is drawn by two horses, but each horse draws 

fais own barrow, a mode that, if possible, should be 

a^dppted in all kinds of farming operations* 

Carts 
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Carts are used by only a few gentlemen ; those 
made in the country are sometimes called Sk^otch 
l?artSy bat the principles^ ou which they are made, 
are little understood by carpenters ; they may have 
the appearance, and be painted blue with red wheek, 
(a plan adopted lately by every botching carpenter,) 
yet be deficient in good principles. Sir Edward 
O'Brien has Scotch carts, admirably contrived for 
farming work ; they are, 1st, carts ; 2d, by the 
addition of cradles, they become harvest waggons ; 
and, 3d, on the same wheels and shafjts a frame goefs 
on, that converts them into very capacU>us turf- 
waggons ; the naves are of cast metal. Cars, called 
here truckles, and in other counties Munster cars, 
and of a very bad construction, are genefrally used ; 
the axletree is always of wood, and so very thick, 
that a great deal of unnecessacy friction is caused;, 
they are UsuaUy sold ready made,: including straddle 
and hames of ash, for i/. 14& 1^.*— five stone of 
iron, lis. 6d. — smith, 9s. 9d,^n all 3/« 1^. 4^. 
Much loss of labour is occasioned by not haviilg 
the turf-^kishes sufficiently capacious to draw a propet 
load for a strong horse; -large unwieldy machines 
for this purpose are sometimes seen, in which fowc 
IDT six oxen or horses are harnessed. I have se^n, 
^n the streets of Ennis, si^ unfortunate oxen draw? 
ing one of these cumbrous machines; they drew 
by yokes and bows on their bare sbpidders, seem? 
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ingly mach distressed ; between the pain occasioned 
by this barbarous mode, and the ill construction 
of the machine, the load, though it appeared a 
mountain of turf, and was a cause of great exulta- 
tion to the drivers, did not contain near so much 
as they could have drawn, if harnessed singly ; for 
I observed, that, instead of pursuing a right line, 
they often staggered against each other, and devi- 
ated considerably, in so much, that I am convinced 
two of them frequently drew the whole ; they drew 
twenty-one kisbes of dry turf; singly, they would 
have drawn a much greater proportion. 

In some few places the slide car without wheels 
is still used, and generally made of bog timber ; 
for drawing loads down steep hiils it is an useful 
implement, as it does not run on the horse's heels 
like the wheel car. 

The other iniplements are spades, called in some 
parts of Ireland Icn/s or Jacks, They are inconve- 
nient heavy tools, throwing the weight on one hand, 
and greatly inferior in handiness and strength to 
those in use in some parts of the county of Meath, 
and other parts of Leinster. When they become 

* 

worn, they are narrow in the blade and short, and 
most unfit fots cutting in bog, or for moving loose 
earth ; spades for this purpose should be very broad. 
I have seen upwards of forty men cutting drains in 
a bog, with these worn-down spades;. the sod usually 
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£311 off two pr three times, and not unfreqviently 
it was left fbr the sboirel ; as to pitching it to any 
distance, as it should be, that ws^ quite out of the 
question ; the oustoin in this county, and indeed in 
most others, is tq leave every thing for the shovel : 
in arranging labourers, the Rewards of this county 
allot a shovel to every spade, though a good sho- 
veller could Easily keep two spades employed ; but 
the good-natured spadesman, to prevent the shovel 
wanting wprk, does not throw any of the earth up 
on the bank, and the steward, wra|jped up in his 
great frize coat, takes no notice of this indolent 
habit. 

-Stewards and gardeners, who have even been in 
England, when they come into this country, too 
often conform to all the bad practices, and use all 
the unhandy implements of the country. Shovels 
are generally bad and too heavy : pitchforks are 
almost always too short in the prongs, and rakes 
with teeth so short, that much of the hay is left 
behind. Every kind of tool has a bad bandit, ge- 
nerally crooked, and too small and pliant^ partly 
from a scarcity of wood, and a paftiality to a 
bent handle. Scythes and reaping-hooks, of the 
usual form, from En^and ; bot the 6r9t are so badly 
set in the handle, that a man, to mow as, close 
as he should do, must almost touch the ground 
with bis knuckles; as the mower does ^t cboosd to 
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injure hts^ hsick by ihh postufe, he is permitted 
by bis hidolent employer to leave & large portion 
of grass uncDty bettveen where the point and heel 
of the scjTthe meet it) dlflt^rent swaihs. 

Stanes'for cutting turf generally too large. Wheel- 
barrows very bad ; by the fatilty position of the 
wheel, the entire weight i^ thi'own on" the hand/ 
and they do^ not carry one-third of the weight: 
they could with those^ where the wlieel is brought 
under the body. Soitie' few getitTemen have potatoe 
wacsfaers, artd ^tiH'fewer have winnowing machines. 
r have not heard of any threshing machine in 
the county, but those belonging to Sir Edward 
O'Brien, and Boyle Vand'eieur, Esq. with which he 
threshes forty barrels of oats (of fourteen stone each) 
ip ei^t hours With two hordes, smart work. 

8:ect. 5* Mdrkeis for Grain. 

The principal markets for the sale pf grain are 

Ennis, Innistymon, Clare, SkarriflF, Sfi^c-mile^bridge^ 

and Kilrush. Some ^re abundantly supplied, as Ennis, 

Clare and Kilrusb, where grain is purchased very much 

for the Limerick exporters ; the others are chiefly 
supplied with bats and barley, and some wheat. 

The different flourrmflls take off a large quantity 

of the produce. The greater part of the barley 

is consumed in the private stills, that abound in 

every part of the county^ and, however they may 

^ % have 
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have injurecj the morals anci health of the lah^h 
bitaots, they h^ye pertaiply tended tQ encrease the 
(jua^tity of ttlUge. The oiarket of Kilrush is rising 
rapidly into copsequence, and, if papjtal was not 
ivantingy would take still larger strides, as, instead 
of (>uying on coo^mission for the Liiperick mer-f 
chants, as practised at present, there would be a, 
direct intercourse with Liverpool and other portsi 
in England, not only for porn, but fpr be^f, butter, 
pork, and rape-seed, which last is begpoiing an 
article of agriculturs^l prod^ice, that deserves every 
encouragement^ becaqse so materially connected 
Vjfith the improvement of the extensiye bogs, with 
ivhich this neighbourhood abounds, there not being 
less in one tract than four n^iles square; besideii, 
the additional expence of ,shippiqg s^nd reshippiog, 
and loss of time in going up the Shannon, a distance 
of upwards pf fprty piiles, would be s^ved. There 
has been lately a very commodious and handsome 
market-house built here by Mr. Vandeleur. The 
market-house of Cori'ofin is at present almost use? 
less, as all corn not purchased at Clifden mills is sent 
to Ennis; to the disgrace of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants, it is the chapel at present, and on Sun- 
day morning the ball-players are turned out, to 
make room for the priest to celebrate mass, after 
which the ball-playing again commences. A few. 
years since, a good deal of nioney was collected ; 
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amongst many others. Sir Edward O'Brien contri- \ 

buted twenty pounds, and many neighbouring Pro- | 

t^tants also gave liberally for the erection of a 
Catholic chapel, but, after building a part of it, 
all further proceeding has been stopped, knd it re- 
mains a reproach to the managers. 

The market'-house.of Tullagh is also at present 
useless, except to the horses of those, who attend 
divine worship at either church or chapel. 
'. The payment for corn at the mills, and by those, 
who buy on commission, is usually by bills at dif- 
ferent dates, sometimes cash, and often part cash, 
to auiswer present demands, and the remainder by 
bili^; an agreement is usually made by the seller, 
that be shall have not less than a certain present 
price, and whatever rise in the market (if any) 
there shall be between that period and a certain 
remote one, perhaps three or four months from the 
time he delivers his corn. 

This is a wretched mode, dictated only by want 
of capital, and is frequently the cause of much dis- 
puting, and often of litigation, and sometimes loss 
to the seller, as lately happened by the failure of 
a commission house ; but this practice has lately 
been abolished in many places. I could not find, 
that the want of the inland bounty on the carriage 
of corn to Dublin, formerly paid, has in the least 
fiiminished the produce of corn, ; whatever objec- 
tions 
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tions may have been formerly oiade ag^iost tbe 
propriety of ibis act, it cansiot be demed, that it 
caused the erection of a great number of extensive 
flour-mills, and of cou«se prooaoted the cultivation 
of corn in districts, where, from want of this en* 
couragement, scarcely more ws^ produced than 
supplied the home consumption. Indeed the bounty 
paid in this county was very trifling, amo«intiDg> in 
sixteen years to little more than 800/. whikt ifi 
Kilkenoy, during the same period, upwards of 
151,000/. was^aid. Whatever may have been the 
merits or faults of the measure, I am perfectly oon- 
vinced, that any encouragement to concert grass*-' 
I^d to tillage will be gveatiy misapplied, until aa 
ameliorating course of cropping is . one/ of the in^' 
dispensable conditions, and could* have been only 
dictated by those, who know more of financial and 
commercial aflairs than of agriculture. The vast 
quantity of communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture on this subject, if we were to judge from 
what have heea published, shews how little the 
matter is understood even in England ; one. signed 
G. S. C. and republished by the Dublin Society in 
their Transactions^ is particularly objectionable* 

The good effects of either bounties or restriiutions 
(with some few exceptions) on any kind of agrif> 
cultural produce are at least doubtful, a certainty 
of a demand and a good pripe being, much more 

likely 
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likely to encourage ad extended cultivation than 
an act of parltament. See what the high price of 
rape has done ; there are titanj thousand barrels of 
it profdoced in this countjr^ #hich all the premiums 
oflered by the Dublin Society, or the example of 
aome Very few landlords, could not eflect ; the fa'rgh 
price and certainty of a sale at Limerick did wonders. 
How many exposed themselves to ridicule a few 
ytots siiice, li^hen they proposed to enact laws to 
oblige farmers to bring in ihfeir corn, and to establish 
a maximum of price? How these wise heads would 
shake, if a maximum of rent of their estates, or on 
commercial productions, was proposed? But it seems 
they Imagiildd, tA too tiiany ignotant people do, 
that agriculture was of less consequence than any 
other branch of coikitnerce, and the plough a less 
useful instruident than the loom' or shuttle; The 
eukivation of rape is in a great measure free from 
the objections, that have been before stated against 
breaking up grass-lands for tillage, because, being i 

usuaHy sowed on bog or moor, this kind of soil is 
not so easily iniored, and werold otherwise remain 
totally unproductive; No bounty, public or private, 
abould be given fbr any corn crop, that did not 
sueeeed or was not fbUowed by agr^n one ; and the 
l*ttfmtng Society of Ireland are so far defective in 
tbdi* premiumsr for corn, as they confine them to 
qfuaKry and quantity of grain per aci*e. 

A large 
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A large quantity of oats is consumed by the caivaity 
in the different surrounding towns; that of Gort 
alone consumes about 3500 barrels of fourteen stone 
each, at from 105. to 14^. per barrel; about 800 tons 
of hay, at from 50s. to 3/. 8^* '3d. per ton ; and of 
straw about 400 tons ; this consumption must be of 
great service to the country. Bad oats sell for as 
much to the contractors as the best, which is not 
a little extraordinary, as the army are usually very 
particular in the quality of their forage. 


Sect. 6. Use of Green Food in Winter. 

Potatoes are very much used. in winter for 
milch cows and pigs; every cottier kno\vs their 
value. The Rev. Frederick Blood, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riyerston, and Mr. Burton of Clifden, have cul- 
;liv£ited rape and borecole for this purpose^ and 
found them of great benefit in spring ; many ot^hers 
from their example are now preparing for their cul- 
tivation; they only want to be better known to 
ensure a general culture. Sheep prefer rape to 
borecole ; when they have been turned into a field, 
where both plants were growing in great luxuriance, 
they scarcely touched the borecole, until the rape 
was all eaten ; and it is remarkable, that there were 
many variegated curled borecole, which reiqained 
untouched, until the plain curled borecole was nearly 
finished. r^j^^ 
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The graziers say, that the perpetual verdure of 
their ]and, especially on .the calcareous soils, pre- 
cludes the necessity of providing either hay or any 
cultivated green food. In those vast tracts of rocky 
ground in Bfurrin, devoted almost ezclbsively to the 
rearing of sheep, the use of hay is almost unknowD, 
(indeed if necessary it , could not easily be had,) 
and the continuance of snow for any length of time 
ia very uncommon; if this should happen, immense 
numbers must starve, or be lost amongst the rocks. 
On lands, on wrhich a Leiiister man would think 
his cattle would starve, I have often seen a bite 
for them in March, caused by the natural fertility 
of the soil, and the shelter of the limestone-rocks^ 
which is also of the greatest benefit to stock in winter 
and inclement springs. In this part of the county the 
graziers are very much in the practice of permitting 
their summer grass to remain untouched until the 
following spring ; it is called here winterage, and 
in England rouen, and, where it will stand, as in this 
country, is of inestimable value, and frequently selb 
for a much higher price than it would have doqe 
iiip summer, especially when a low price .for cattle 
induces graziers to keep ovqr some of their stock 
to another season. . 

In other . parts of the county, that do not pos- 
sess these advantages, green winter lood would be 
of infinite benefit, especially in the eastern and 

L - western 
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western extMinitiisS) wiiere^ from tbe retentive naitare 
-^ th^ wbstratuoi) and a tot^ want of drainage, 
fsegetation is greatly retarded } here gteea food would 
t>e inestiBMlile, particularly rape, a^, after the head 
M col: off, or the leaves stripped from the stalic, the 
|dants should stand for seed ; and, from some experi- 
numtsi have tried, I know, that those plants, whose 
iieads are je«t off, are less liable to the mildew, than 
vrheo they are left* on. As the cultivation of this 
plant is beginning to be well known, I hope the land* 
iords will exert themselveiB to introduce this prac- 
tice amongst their tenantry, as they may rest 
assured no one thing will tend more to encrease 
their rent-roll than tbe spirited cultivation of this 
plant; they need but /cast their eyes to their im- 
mense tracts of bog ^nd mountain, to be convinced 
o.f this fa^t. When it is intended to use rape for 
both purposes, it should be sowed earlier than is 
eommoi^ly practised ; |he end of June or beginning 
of July would not be too soon. Too much seed 
is always oiied, and the plants never thinned, which 
causes the seed to be small, and more unproductive 
than if left thinner ; if they were thinned to niiSe^ 
or ten inches asunder, much more an4 better seed 
would be produced ; when it is used for green food^ 
it sllould be cut previous to the first of March, as 
cutting after that period would very much injure 
tl lor seed, and too much of the bead should not 

bi^ 
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be cut off. If it could be accomplisbed, the best 
method is to transplant it into drills about thirty 
inches asunder ; this would give an opportunity oC 
landing them, which. ttduM tend greatly to improve 
bog, and indeed every kind of soil. 

The farmers in the west of the' county, who have 
been for many years in' the* fa^it of cultivating oats^ 
as best suiting their moory soib, in very bad weather 
feed their cattle on* straw alone,^ add, from their 
defective management in saving it, it is usually 
very indifferent. Few have more bay thaa serves 
dieif harseft^ and some not near enougbi* in whiok 
oa^ they must put up with bad straif » apd li^k. 
or DO oats* Tbi^coupty may well.be called tb*. 
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CHAP. iir. 


! ■ 


. PASTURE. 


Sect. l. Nature of it: 


» » 


THE pasture of this county possesses that ra« 
riety hecessaty' for rearing and fattening stock > of 
^very species and age. The low grounds on the 
rivers Shannon and Fergus, called corcasses,' are 
equal to the fattening o/ the largest sized, oxen ; 
these fine grounds extend from Paradise to Lime- 
ricky an extent of upwards of twenty miles, foU 
lowing the course of the Shannon and Fergus, and 
are computed to contain upwards of 20,000 acres^ 
some say only about 10,000 ; they consist of a deep 
dark-coloured earth, generally over a bldeish or black 
clay, oir moory substratum, producing, from the 
greatest neglebt, amongst the most luxuriant herb- 
age, a great quantity of rushes and other pernicious 
weeds. Indeed the same complaint may be made , 
of the lands of every grazier in Ireland ; they are 
in general the most slovenly farmers, and none ever 
ihink of mowing thistle^^ nettles, fern, or even briars, 

except 
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except their wives, whose perquisite ashes are, get 
them cut for this purpose. These corcasses about 
thirty years sioce let for 20^* per acre, but now 
many are let at~ the enormous rent of SL merely 
for the purpose of fattening cattle, and sometimes 
much higher for meadow. Totally opposite in tbeic 
nature aud uses are the limestone crags of Bnrrin, 
and the eastern part of the baronies of Coroomroe 
and Inchiquin ; these are, with some few exce))- 
tions, devoted to the rearing of young cattle and 
sheep, and some so very rocky, that four acres 
could not feed a sheep ; intermixed with these crags 
may be found some ground of a very fattening qua- 
lity, producing the finest flavoured mutton, where a 
pe^n, ignorant of this quality, would imagine sheep 
cwld scarcely exist ; in soils of thb excellent nature 
whitQ clover, trefoil, and yarrow predominate* 
Large tracts of these mountains are let by the bulk, 
and not b^ the acre. The pasture of jthe other baro* 
nies possesses every variety, from the mountain pro* 
ducing scarcely any thing but heath and carex of 
various sorts, and which scarcely keep young cattle 
alive, optil it gradually melts into the. rich corcass, 
that supplies the merchants of Cork and Limerick 
with immense quantities of beef for the navy. 
Pasture in the hands of the lower kiotis of farmera 
and cottiers is generally very bad, owing to the 

system they universally pursue, in taking repeated 
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corn crops, and scafceTj ever sowing* any kind of 
grass-seed^, Bat leaving the groisnd to nattire, wlifo^ 
feldom filik m a feir years to dbthe their fields' 
ivicb grass ; but in the mean time they must snfiier 
great losses. Their pastmres are inaalfy ojenstoclced^ 
especially^ on those estates, where the Tandlord or 
his agent are sa blind to their intereist, as to grant 
leases in partnership; here every- man urishes to 
keep as much stock as possible. In the eastern 
atid' western extremitieir of the coanty, the land 
usualty Consists or fedaitned motintain or bojg^, and, 
as' they scarcely ever nse any kind of calcareous 
mandre, the pasture generafty' ccfnsistis of coarse 
sour' grasses, and carer of various sorts-, trhhlh^ - if 
not eaten tocr bare*, sustains aismalF nuthberef young 
cattlb, bur rnSnitely short of tfie number it could, if 
improved by draining and liming. The ground' be-* 
tween Pbulinisky and* €krigaho}t is remarkable for* 
producing good miltt' and^ batter; and- there is 2r 
small fieM^ near Kilrusbj which, though it witt fatten- 
a cow^ in a tery* short time', will tike' aVv'ay the 
milk of the biast milker in a/ few weeks; if this" 
information is correct, the investigation of the Ve^- 
getable productions of this field might lead to sohie' 
qsefuf fact interesting to the' botanisr ad- well as- 


grazier. 


The 


' * r df4 not receive this inibnnatioi), untit I had left Uie »rigfa^ 
bonrhoody or I would have endeat oured to throw some Ijght on the 

subject. 
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The murraia was a vtry coRtmoo ftod fatal din- 
order some years &hi€e ; like the rot ia sbeep» it 
exercised the ingenuity of coojeeiure and ^iiadc^ 
ery; it wa# by some imputed to a worm with a 
very large head, Bud of very vivid coloura^ whkbj 
it was said, poisoned the water, that the cattle dimnk; 
by others it was conjectured, that vome poisomnis 
plant (the seed of which, I suppose, dropped from 
the clouds at that particular period) caused it, 
and which most fortunately asses were fond of 
(how lucky !) ; for this happy propensity they were 
purchased by many sagacious graziers, and the 
murrain ceasing about this period, the asses had 
all the honor, and it is still usual to keep two or 
three of these animals on a &rm ; the oumher of 
cattle killed by this dreadful disease was iipmeiMe; 
many persons lost almost the entire of their stock, 
and were completely beggared ; however the cure 
of it may have been effected, it has.not been koowo 
for several years. 

A peculiar kind of pasturage occupies the sand* 
hilis opposite to Liscanor bay, and along the shore 
from Miltown to Dunbeg; they consist entirely 
of sand blown in by the westerly winds ; this is 
arrested tn its flight by the growth of the followiog 
plants, and has accumulated to immense hilb, and 
at a good distance from the shore; in maiiy places 
they pf-event the ravages of the tide, and arp a 

much 
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macb safer barrier thao those immense clifis, which 
guard other parts of the coast, and into which the 
iea is making rapid progress. 


White clover. 

Bed clover, 

Birds-foot trefoil, 

Yellow medick, 

Meadow soft grass, 

£heep*s fescue, 

Annual meadow-grass, 
or SulEfolk-grass, 

Dandelion, 

Coltsfoot, 

Black medick. 

Bag weed, , 

Bibwort plantain, 

Crested dogs-tail«grass. 

Yarrow, 

Daisies, 

Sea-reed, mat- weed, or 

bent, such as is used 

for making floor-mats 

in Dublin, 

Several sorts of thistles, 

Yellow flag iris, in great^ 

luxuriance in several f 

feet depth of pure sea^ C 

sand, on the sea>shore, 3 

Bough cocks-foot-grass, 


} 


Trifolium repens. 
Trifolium pratense. 
Lotus corniculatus. 
Medicaeo falcata. 
Holcua lanatus. 
Festuca ovina. 

Poa annua. 

Leontodon. 
Tussilago* 

Trifolium lupulinum. 
Senecio jacobsea. 
Plantago lanceolata. 
Gynosurus cristatus. 
Achillea millefolium. 
Beilis perennis. 

Arundo arenaria. 


Iris pseudoacorus, 

Dactylis glomerata* 
Urtica dioica. 


Nettle, 

And many others, that I could not ascertain, or the 

names of which I forget* 

The 
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The greatest part of these plants are eaten by 

sheep, particularly the lotus cornicuiatusy which U 

kept quite close to the ground by them and rabbits^ 

and seems to answer the high character given of it 

by Dr. Andersoni and in light soils is particularly 

well worth the notice of the proprietors^ especially 

those possessing ground on the sea-shore, as this 

plant, bo^h .from the closeness of its branches, and 

the great length of its strong roots» (some of which 

\ have tr^ce4 ten feet deep into the sand,) prevents 

the wind from shifting the sand: This plant forms 

a very mat^erial part of the best fattening herbage 

of light soils, and frequently may be found in dry bog« 

ditches, and also on clay soils; it retains the finest ver* 

dure even in the driest saqd, and hottest summers, 

occasioned by the great depth, to which the roots run. 

White clover also forms a very large portion of the 

growth of these hills. A large quantity of bent, such 

as is. used for matting, might be annually collected 

here ; it was formerly made use of by the country 

people for thatching, bpt those, who received the 

permission to cut it, not contented with this, pulled 

jt up by the roots, and, by destroying the plants, 

permitted the wind to blow away the sand, that 

was detained by these roots; since that period they 

havie been very properly deqied access. This proves, 

amongst numberless instances, that any indulgence 

ef this kind, especially to women, is too often abused ; 

permit them to glean before your stacks are ou^ 

M of 
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of the field, and they will pull them unless closely 
watched j the same complaint attaches to the Eng- 
lish peasantry. Cattle and horses eat this plant, 
when better food cannot be had. 

Little attention has been paid to the improvement of 
the pasture of this county, the greater part of it being 
so covered with rocks as to preclude all improve- 
ment, except by making good fences and destroying 
brambles, black thorns, and other useless growths. 
Rich corcass lands, that have never been broken up, 
or at least not for many years past, and are very 
much encumbered with weeds, or those lands, which 
have been so impoverished by repeated corn crops, 
that they produce a very scanty supply of poof 
sustenance for cattle or sheep for many years after, 
when they begin to recover their fertility, usually 
produce, amongst others, a large proportion of crested 
dogVtail grass, (cynosurus cristatus,) in Irish tbra- 
neens, white clover, (trifolium repens,) acid trefoil, 
(medicago lupulina). Laying down with grass-seeds 
has fajeen hitherto practised only by very few gen« 
tlemen, who have uniformly borne testimony to the 
incalculable advantage of the practice. Mr. .Wil- 
liam Owen of Inchiquin, near.Corrofin, sewed clover 
and hay-sseed in ground, which had been completely 
exhausted by this system of over-crbpping ; when be 
sowed it, the ground was worth nothing, nor, if left 
to itself, would be for several years. The foUo^ving 

summer 
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«vinincr he mowed a very abundant crop of choice 
hay, aiid had several cuttings given green to cattle, 
horses, and pigs ; had the whole field been used in 
this manner, instead of having been cut for hay, 
it would not only bsve produced at least three times 
4is much food, but, what is of infinite consequence, 
a large quantity of manure would have been gained. 
So many instances have occurred in various parts ' 
of Ireland, under my own eye, of the inestimable 
value of the practice, that I cannot too earnestly 
|>ress it on the attention of landholders, and of 
f>roprietors : the one would .be enabled to give a 
good rent for lands, that are deemed worth little, 
and the other would, with only a little exertion of 
themselves or their agents, double their rent«rolls ; 
it is a certain fact, that an adoption of a better 
system of farming would have this double efiect. 

The proportion usually allowed, is of ray-grass, 
if sowed alone, four bushels per acre ; or of ray-grass 
two bushels, and red clover fourteen pounds, per acre. 

Ground of this description, after having been 
used in this manner for two summers^ should be 
broken up early in winter, as grass-grounds break 
up best when moist^ and drilled potatoes should be 
cultivated. If the clover has been fed in the house, 
(and any other mode is most wasteful, and prac- 
tised only by the most wretched farmers,) and the 
x^attle have been weU littered, there will be a suf- 

M 2 ficient 
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ficient quantity for this purpose ; the potatoes to 
be followed by a crop of barley or oats, with which 
clover and hay-seeds should be sowed, and the soiling 
system steadily pursued s^. before ; by which means, 
not only the land will be brought to a high degree 
of amelioration, but the manure, which. under the 
old system of pasturing would be lost, if dropped 
on the land in summer, will remain for the ios- 
provement of other worn out ground, or any other 
purpose found neoessary. 

In hot dry summers, the grass of the rocky regions 
before mentioned becomes quite brown and withered, 
and stock are put to their shifts ; but, shortly after 
a shower of rain falls, there is an astonishingly rapid, 
change to a charming verdure, and the ground pro- 
duces a fine bite, where a few days before they 
were almost perishing. This is to be understood 
chiefly of those parts, where the stratum of rock, 
provincially called flag, lies horizontally; if it 
assumes a perpendicular position^ it does not sufier 
so niuch, as the fissures between the rocks of this 
description are generally filled with the richest eiarth, 
frequently many yards deep, which produces not only 
the most luxuriant pasture, but the most vigorous 
growth of trees, particularly ash', and scal*c6ly ever 
loses its colour, except in extreme drought* 

It is the custom of many graziers to take up their 
grounds in June or July, (sotAettoieii in poorer soils 

they 
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they remain untouched fr6tD the foregoing autumn ») 
alid to permit the grass to remain for feeding ttore^ 
cattle or sheep in winter, and frequently for the pur* 
pose of turning in cattle until thejr fattening ground 
is ready, which in backward springs is of great 
value. In whatever way this kind of grass is con«> 
sumed, it is found to be a most beneficial practice, 
in so much, that when this kind of ground, from 
want of «tock, and frequently from people taking 
ground they are not able to stock, (which is much 
the practice in this county,) is to be let for the 
winter, very high prices are often paid by those, 
«rbo are overstocked, or whose soils are backward 
in vegetation. 

Sect. 2. Breed of Cattle — hm far imprtwedi and 
how far capable of further improvement* 

The breed of this county are almost all long- 
horned, generally wdl shaped about the head, and 
tolerably fine in the limb, good milkers, and thrifty. 
They were formerly in great estimation with the 
Leinster buyers, who used to attend the fairs in 
spring (especially Innistymon) to purchase maiden 
heifers, tiotil the frequent impositions practised by 
the breeders put a stop to it: it was no uncom-* 
mon tUng for a grazier to find several of his 
limfers springing, that were engaged to him to be 

maiden i 
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^ maiden ; this avaricious practice at length brought 
Its own punishment in the loss of a trade, that, 
honestly pursued, would have enriched them. A 
few of the old Irish breed majrbef seen in moun- 
tainous situations ; they are usually black or of a 
rusty brown, with black reflected horns, and large 
bellies, good milkers, and very hardy ; but, as im- 
provement takes place in these mountains, the breed 
keeps pace with it, and you will frequently see at 
fairs very neat cattle (I mean cows) the property 
t>f poor people. A few spirited individuals have 
either imported, or bought from those, who did, 
cattle of the improved Leicester breed. Amount 
others, Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riverston, Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Daxon of 
Fountain, and the Rev. Frederick Blood, havie pro- 
cured fine bulls, the want of which hitherto has 
prevented a more speedy improvement in the breed 
of cattle ; for, by a judicious selection, many very 
fine heifers, scarcely inferior to any that have been 
imported at enormous prices, may be had at the 
fairs, which, on being crossed with improved bulls^ 
would raise the breed in a few years to a high 
degree of perfection ; but, until this is done, it is in 
vain to look for any superior degree of improvement. 
I do not recollect seeing in this county a native 
bull likely to get good stock ; they are in general 
heavy-limbed J with large heads, leathery jaws, ^ind 

dipped 
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dipped in the back ; but size, in the opinion of 
many graziers, constitutes perfection. It isa cominon 
cant, accompanied with a horse laugh, or an ignorant 
remark on the Farming Society of Ireland, that there 
is no i^reed equal to Phil. Roche's^ meaning, that, 
as he was an eminent exporter of beef in Limerick, 
that breed, which weighed most (and bone weighed 
better than flesh) in his scales, must be the best, 
v^ithout ever once considering the greater quantity 
of food it took to fatten this coarse-limbed and 
large-headed animal. For it has been uniformly 
found, that those beasts, who are fine in their shape, 
are most easily fattened, and those, for which premi- 
ums have been received at the shews of the Farming 
Society of Ireland, have been invariably perfect in 
their shape ; amongst many others, the beautiful ox, 
for which Mr. Going received a prize at this shew; 
he was bred by Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, in this 
county, from cattle of a very superior breed, which 
he imported from Warwickshire, and was sold in a 
lot to Mr. Hastings near Killaloe, and by him to 
Mr. Going. 

The custom of selling maiden heifers for slaugh- 
tering, at the different fairs, especially Ballinasloe, 
has tended very materially to retard improvement ; 
for this purpose they, are selected for the beauty of 
their shape and size at various fairs, and, after 

receiving a year's feeding, are usually sent tQ BaU 

llnasloe 


'', 
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Uoayloe &ir in May ; bad the same pains been taJken 
to Bolect theita for breeding, and the ordinary ones 
killed y there would be a rapid improvement. It 
has been asserted, I ^now not with what truth, that 
the late Mr. Bakewell used to meet these heifers 
on the road in England, and purchase those of the 
finest shapes, and, after giving them his fine bulls, 
send their progeny over to us at very high prices. 
Nothing would contribute more to improve the 
breed of cattle, than landlords jNrocuriDg good males 
of every kind for the use of their tenants, and giving^ 
them out at a trifling rate ; for, paying for their 
use would make tliem anxious, and careful of their 
produce, and to those, who were too poor to pay, 
they should be gratuitous. One pig of a litter for 
the use of the boar is a good method; but they 
must beware of a trick, often practised, of bringing 
a young pig of the common breed of the county, 
instead of the improved kind. There is no sort 
of stocky that wants improvement more than swine ; 
the general breed of this county is most wretched, 
and, as it is the poor man's stock, and on the sale 
of which the payment of his rent frequently depends, 
it behoves every landed proprietor, for his own sake, 
to contribute to their improvement. The number of 
absentees in this county is very great, andjsurely, in* 
dependent of their own future encrease of rent, this 
ia the least they can dp for the immense sums they 

draw 
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draw from it to spend in other countries. This 
iipproveoient might be effected^ by agents to ab- 
sentees being obliged to reside in the midst of the 
tenantry^ and not, as is tbo common, in Londoa 
or Dublin, never making their appearance, but 
when they fiy down to receive the rents, and a$ 
quickly away again, totally ignorant of the de$tru9* 
tion, that is usually accruing to land by too frequently 
burning it, to bouses and fences from neglect, and 
to bog .^ by improper cutting, &c. &c. There ara 
some a^Qts, who, so as they get the cash to enable 
tbem to^4nake usurious discounts, care little what 
becomes of either land or tenantry ; an agent, not 
living on the estate, appears to me a monstrous 
solecism in the man^ement of it, and it is equally so 
to appoint one tptally ignorant of the value of land. 
Sheep have been greatly improved in their shape 
by the intr9duction of Leicestershire rands, but ma* 
terially injured in the quality of their wool; this 
was formerly short and fine, adapted to the soil 
and manufactures of that part of the county, espe« 
cially that produced in Burrin^ and bore a high 
price at Ballinasloe fair in July ; since that period 
it has become much coarser, ^ and the old women 
regret the introduction of the Desters, (as they cal) 
tbem) which, they say, spoiled their wool. The, 
mutton of those high-bred sheep is by universal 
consent esteemed vastly inferior to that of th% 

N nativa 
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«iative hreitdy procured to tbe remote parted d the 
•county.* 

It seems to be an opinion of most graisiers, eveA 
the most prejudiced o(d4igtit men, ikak -oiie €toi^ 
^ith Leioester i^ams doe^ noi materially injure the 
mutton » but tbey wilt not allow it ii^ go fortbef. 
Mr* Bteod, of River6ton» who poBse^es tM^getractf; 
of rocjcy soil in Burrin, has with g^trat judgmpht 
ititfodyoed the breed of Bo«ilh Down ^ep^ felected 
4rem tbe choioe flocks of l^ Mjirqiiis of Sligo anA 
Mr. Wynne of Hadewoed, eonvinoed, j^at joet only 
from their being «saumgst the fineit-wooUed ^beep 
in Englaodi but abo ^on their apppoximatioa in 
propensities and in appearaitce to the anciem i>reed 
eif the oottDtry, tbey )are to be pic&rred ibr tbia 
itnd of soil* 

. I have often with great pleasure viewed hb lambs, 
poduced by the irst crass of Sooth Down with 
selected native ew^es; the improivinent was asto^ 
oittiaog; and tfa^re can be liale doubt^ that their 
produce vrill be covered with «weol nearly as fine 
as the Sooth Dowq ; I have^e^mpie pf ihis wool, 
chat i$ nearly equal to any South Doiwu. Thefirsi 
eroM gives the lamb half the rafnTs biood-^the 2d 
gi^s tS per eent^-^he 3d gives Sl\ per ctiit.*-<ba 

^ Tlie QVfAi propensity to fat, ofUn objected, to ib thU new brerd, 

f§ one oC tb# .grtateiit eqpwnhtfn it oqM n^firmi I)Ov ^^synvf^ 
encreaie the namber on an acre, and bring tbem^dovii to tiie mcn^ 
4^ueaQiwh appetite? 
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4th gives 93| per cent. ; after that, if care has been 

tul^en in the selectioni tio difference will be peN 

c^ved. In a sheep-rearir)g country such as Bttrrin^ 

p(|8sessing a short bite, and requirinpf sctitity td* 

gather it, there can be little doubt of the lodsti*' 

mable value of the South Down br^ed of sheep, 

and that the breeders have sus^taihed a heavy loss 

by the deterioration of tbeit wooL^ 

At the fair of Ballinasloe in July, 1806, the beat 

combing wool so\d for 19^. 6d. per stone of sixteen 

pounds, whilst the South Down wool of the Bev. 

Mr. Symes of Ballyarthur, in the coaoCy of Wichlow^ 

^old for 2l. \2$., and by auction, where there was 

every fair competition amongst the buyers. The 

average weight of the combing wool is about Slbs» 

the fleece, and of the South Down about Slbs., sa 

that the native fleece ac^d foi^ about 6s, (k^. whilst 

the South Down produced 9^. 9d, At the aactioj^ 

of fine wool at Mr. Berry's in North AaoerStreet, 

Dublin, in September 1805, the foUowiog prices 

ivere obtained by th^ following breeders. 

per lb. 
s. d, 
^(arcjuts of S)igo, No. I. South Down, - 2 5 

po. No. 2. I South Down ram, 

and ^ Cunnamara ewe^ 2 i 

N 2 ' Marquia 

* Suoe the aiMive vat wrirlMly Mr. Blood h&t set Irit farms and 
sold ail tMt 4Hld of sb«p, ^iHklf ataa^ he cotiMei^ a seHous loss 

tb 
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per lb. 
s. d. 

Marqaisof Sligo, No. 3. Same breed, - 2 6x 

George Grierson, Esq. South Down, -24 
Rev. Mr. Symes, - .^33 

Earl of Farnbam, Spanish and Ryland, 3 8 

Sales of dothing wool, in 1S06, (U the same place. 

Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, South Down, 2 9i 

Do. - Do. - 2 6 

Rer. James Symes, Do. - 2 3 

James Woodmason, Esq. Do. 2 

Rt Hon. Owen Wynne, Coarse South Down, 2 3 

Marquis of Sligo, South Down, 2 1 

Francis Trenoh, Esq. Do. - 2 2^ 

Nath. Trumbull, Esq. Ryland, - 20 

Marquis of Sligo, Best South Down^ 3 2 

Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, 2 fleeces Ryland, 8lb. 4 1 

Earl ofTarnham, Spanish and Ryland, 3 9 J 

Rev. James Symes, South Down, 4 

George Grierson, Esq. Do. - 3 4 

Thomas Trench, Esq. Spanish and Ryland, 2 9^ 

Francis Trench, Esq. South Down, 2 7 

Colonel Brown, Po. . 3 7 

John Trench, Esq. Do. • 2 6^ 

Amount of sales. 442/^ 2s, Sd. 

Rev. 

to that part of the county. A piece of luperfine broad-cloth, ma- 
nufactured from the wool of these sheep, has obtained one of the pf«. 
miumt given lately (March 1803) by the fanning Society of IreUiM, 
.yet the breeders pennitted thb valuable bread to leave their county. 
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Sales of clothing wool, in 1 807, at the same place^ 

per Ibb 

Itev. James Symes, South Down 95 fleeces^ 

( 1 3^. Zd. eacb») S 4 

Do. - Wicklow and S. Down, 2 O 

Marquis of Sligo, South Down, 289 fleeces 4 O 

Do. - Do. - « 2 5 

Rt.Hon.OwenWytine,Do. 34 fteeces, 2 2 

Do. - - Cast Do. • 2 5 

Do. - - Do. 3 rams fleeces,* 3 € 

Do. - Do. 166 fleeces, 3 9 

Bindon Blood,^ Esq. Da • - 3 7 

Rev. Thomas Trench, Do. « - 2 8 

Lord Clermont, Do. - • 4 0, 

Do. - - Half-bred, 34 fleeces, 2 2 

George Grierson, Esq* South Down, 2 1 

Do, - - Do. Ill fleeces, 3 10 

Amount of sales, 560^. il5. %}^. 

In point of hardiness the South Down sheep are 
equal to any breed, and the mutton of them produced 
At the farming Society House in Ballinasloe, in Octo- 
%et 1805, was of the most exquisite flavour, though 

only 

* TV three rains' fleeces sold for 2/. VOs, 9d, or 16#. lltLtm^ 
ami weighed 14t| Ihs. It will be seen, that these prices have not been 
obtained for a few picked fleeces, (as prejudibed grasiers have more^ 
tli^n once asserted,) but for whole flocks, tord Clermoat- s receiving 
Ss. *7d. per fleece of half bred sheep is well worth the attention of 
l^n^eders, a| indeed is ikt whole list. 
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only two years old ; they were bred by Mr. Grienon, 
irho deserves great Credit for his spirit and perseve- 
rance in this and every tbing beneficial to his country. 
' The swine pf this county possess every de- 
fect of form ; they are remarkably narrow across 
tb^ hack, tbick^legged^ an have monstrous heavy 
earSji nor are they soM^ly fed as the Leioestershiro 
breed, introduced by some gentlemen lately. Mr* 
Blood of Riverston received a medal, at BaUin* 
a^oe shew in^ 1S04, for the best pig of any age^ 
and greatly improved the breed of the neighbouring 
gentlemen and farmers^ and even those of the 
cottiers, by hiring his boar, for which he received 
a. pig of the litter at six week^ old ; in my rides 
round his seat I could easily distinguish the ioo* 
provement in the sha|]ie. The Revv Frederick Blood 
. has an improved breed of this animal ; ]VIr. Dazon 
of Fountain from Lord Cunningham's breed ; and 
Mr. Bunon of Clifden from Mr. Blood*s breed. 
Many fartncrs contend, that swine roaming at large 
thrive better than when confined; this proceeds not 
only from the filthy state, in which they keep them, 
but from irregularity in the feeding. 

The breed of horses has dwindled very much, 
and, until that of strong active hunters is again 
introduced, little improvement can be expected. 
The iotroductian of Sufiblk punch stalliona wQukt 
be of infinite use to the breeders of draf^ cattle, 

as 
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as they combine great strength with activityii and 
would help to banish out of the country that vitc 
breed of beavy^Rflnbed black horses, thtit hare so 
long usurped the place of a more generally usef^ll 
kind. Tlnere are a- vast nutnber of mules b/ed in 
this county, but with little or no selection ; cotii^ 
quently you seldom ^ee one of good a2e« Mr; 
Crow of Ennis has procurad a ^ery fine aas'of ihe 
Spanish blood, wbtah has greatly improved th^ 4R«e 
ftiid shape, and^ ttrere any but the very worst tort of 
ttiftt^ds devoted to %Im purpose, n very valuable 
•breed would be tiitrod«ioed« Aisas are vtry cmi. 
URonly uaed, especially by poor people, and are 
highly uaefiil, when the weight to be eiirried is 
inoderate, but yet too much for a man. An ass 
and a amati cart, or two baskets, as generally used 
in this county, will be found very s^fvteeable for 
4^t«og}ng clover or other soil to the stubies and 
cattle-sheds in summer, because the frequent jout- 
neys, they are obliged to make, prevent that waste, 
which is generally made by bringing in a large quan- 
tity at once to save a bzy herd trouble. I never 
hftve gone into a house, where the soiUng system 
bas been attempted, but my nose could detect this 
abuse from the hot smell occasioned by the fer- 
menting herbage, and the owner has often com- 
plained to me, that his cattle did not thrive on 
. soiling, without knowing the cause; this u is, 

much 
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nuch more frequently than from too small a 
quantity. 

Mutton, ivbose fat is yelioiv, frequently occurs 
in this eounty, but is not peculiar to it, as I hav^ 
observed it in every part' of Ireland, and often ia 
Publin markets, where scftne squeamish people ob- 
ject to it; but, if fat, it is equally good as any .mut- 
ton, perhaps better. The cause of this colour has 
pot perhaps been satisfactorily ascertained ; it cannot 
be the food, as has been often said, for the fat 
of all the sheep on the same pasture would receive 
the same tinge ; if it is from disorder, as has been 
contended, it must be one, that is not hurtful, as 
they fatten well, and on opening them no sign 
of disorder appears, as in «the rot ; a butcher in 
Ennis informed me it was certainly in the breed. 
In Guernsey, I am informed, the fat of both cattle 
and sheep is of a yellow colour, and remarkably 
well flavoured. 

Markets or Fairs /or ihem. 

The principal markets foi^ fat cattle are Cork* 
and Limerick ; a few years back, an attempt was 

made 

* bi the secood part erf Mr. Youtig'g Tour ia Ireland, he states the 
average ralae of the experts of pasturage, consisting of beef, butter, 
candles, hides, tallow, livestock, ajid cheese, ending in 1777, to be 
annually, 1,218,902/.; this must be considered as the e^qports of Irec 
land at large. Smce that there has bee^ a great encrease, for in 

tha 
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made to estabtish one at Clare, connected with « 
commercial house at; Liverpool, but from some un- 
fortunate circumstance it failed ; if successful, it 
would bave benefited the country very much. As 
the demand at these markets depends almost en« 
tirely on the continuance of war, it becomes fre- 
quently very precarious, and fluctuating in its elSects 
between riches and ruin. If contracts are made 
by commercial houses in England, agents attend 
the fairs in November and December, and gene- 
rally give good prices ; if a peace is expected, or, as 
has been the case in 1806, the merchants are com- 
bined, the graziers are completely at their mercy, 
and suffer not ^oly every kipd of gross indignity 
of treatment from tb^ne great mm, but suffer serious 
losses from the cheating of every person concerned 
in slaughtering these cattle. As it is scarcely known 
in other parts of the kingdom, it may be at least 
amusing to detail the business a little. The grazier 
finding no agent attending the fairs to buy, (ex- 
cept some trusty friend of the merchants,* who reads 
a letter from Cork or Limerick, stating the rumours 
of a peace, or the expected very low price, is 

o obliged 

tbe city of Cork alon^ there were slaughtered in 1806 fifty tbouMoid 
cuen and cows, which, ^lued at only 15L each, make, for then 
alone, 750>000iL — He alto states the value of pigs, at the same 
period, to he 150,63U whilst Cork alone in 1806 exported ona , 
hundred and fifty thousand pigs ; and as hm are dqported but those 
of large size, the value nay be estimated to be at least 300,0001 
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obliged to drive his cattle to either of these marketit ; 
after driving them into either of these' townis be 
waits upon the great man, and with aH htitnility 
begs to know, if be wants any fat cattle ; after a 
good deal of pretended hurry of business, and wait- 
ing for a repetition of the question, *• he believes 
he shull not want any thing more than what he has 

already engaged, but to oblige Mr. « ' he will 

endeavour to make room for theoa ; as to the price ^ 

it is to be regiitated by what any other grazier 

receives." When this is settled^ be must drive his 

beasts to a ^lattghter-house, many of which are 

erected for this purpose ; he pays for this a bigii 

price, a:nd must give also the heads and offal ; he 

must sit up all night, superintending the siangh^ 

tering, afid must silently observe eveVy species of 

fraud committed by the very worst kind of butchcm ; 

for, as has frequently happened^ if resentful language 

is used to those scoundrels, they begin to whet thei> 

knives, and pot themselves in an assas^nating atti'^ 

tude ; this in a slaughter-honse at night, and amongst 

the horrid scene of carnage atound him, requites 

no small share of nerves. Next nU>rning, withotit 

taking any rest, he mui^t bring his meat to tli& 

cutters-up ; here, unless they are feeM, begins the 

fiecond part of the fraud be has ta suffer i first they 

take foe their perquisite sieveral pounds of his best 

beef, and^ if be has cows, miless tbey are well 

t^aid^ 
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paid, will cut away large quantities of the udder, . 
xvhieb they call offal, and which is the property of 

^ ike merchant^ though he pays nothing far ii. The 
merchant also gets the tong|uey and, if the grazier 
Kaots a few, must beg them at the rate of at 
ieast three shillings each. The third scei^e begins at 
the scales ; here another perquisite must be paid, and^ 
much good meat is refused, because truly it should 
be a few pounds less than the stipulated weight 
per beast ; an appeal then is made tp the great man ; 
** he is gone out," " he won't be home to-night,** 
*^. be is so busy be cuo't be seen ;" at Jength per- 
haps he is visible^ and, when matters are explained, 
^^ Really Sir I do not wish to take your cattle ; the 
prices I receive in England are so low, I shall 
lose by my contract ; suppose you would try if you 
i:an do better elsewhere, but I will agree to take 
your beef, though below the weight, if you make 
the terms lower." The gra»ier has now no redress, 
and must agree to any terms; the business does 
not end here ; then be enquires what mode of pay- 

^ ment ; bills at ninetyi-one days are the best terms 
be can get. He then applies to a chandler to 
buy his fat ; when this is settled, the tanner must 
be waited on, and here, as well as with the chandler, 
bills at a long date are the only payment he can 
receive, and, as they are generally men of small or 
so capital, if their speculations should not succeed,, 

o 2 •.;. I.fitfhr :' 
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their bills are worth little. This is but a small part 
of the gross indignities the grazier has to suffer ; be 
has to transact a business totally foreign to his habits of 
life, consequently unable to cope with those, who from 
their infancy are used to the tricks practised in this 
business, and therefore able to avoid them or turn, 
them perhaps to their own benefit. The price de- 
pends not only on the causes before mentioned, 
but on the size of the beast, those of a large size 
bringing more per cwt. than those of a smaller 
one, which is a premium on large bone, and covis 
are always lower in price than oxen, though they 
are sent to England in the same packages, and, 
if fat, go as the best beef called planters mess. 

During the negociations for peace with France in 
the autumn of 1806, the expectation, not the hope, 
of a favourable issue prevented speculations, and de- 
termined both buyers and sellers to suspend them 

r 

until the fair of Ballinasloe in October, or the result 
of Lord Lauderdale's negociation should transpire. 

The next fair of any note is Clonroad near Ennis, 
on the 13th of October; at, this fair the sales for 
fat cattle generally begin, and they end at Six- 
mile- bridge, on the fifth of December ; any, that 
remain unsold after that picriod, are sent to Cork 
or Limerick. 

There is a curious circumstance attending the 
ia|ing:id of store cattle in May, the price given 

then 
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tken- depending entirely on the sales for iaX oattle 
the precedieg winter ; it is not easy to account for. 
this on any other principle^ than, that a good price 
for the fat <;attle puts a man in cash, and of course 
in good spirits, which opens the heart, but sometines 
aJso blinds the judgment ; for, what have the sales 
or prices of a consumed commodity to do with that, 

4 

which i^ to be consumed in twelve months after? 
The price almost entirely depending on the buyei:s»' 
aqd on fortuitous ckcumstances^ there can be no pos- 
sibte clue to guid^ a man. The long faces at the 
fair of Eallinaslo^ in October on the news of a peace ; 
plainly proved, that the prices of a former bad no 
effect oi> those of this year. The graziers may justly 
a^Qcuse me of great presumption; but it is the 
4uty of every person engaged in. the survey of a 
county to state what appears to be the customs 
of it, and to v^trure an opinion on their good or 
bad tendency ; if it has no ^ther effect, it may 
make thim think on subjects, which it is highly 
probable they have banded down to ihem from their 
great grandfather, without, adverting to a change, 
of sentiment, that has taken place in England, and. 
which appears to have a just foundation. As an 
instance of the ibrce of habit on men ignorant of 
what is doing elsewhere, I have not met a single 
grajzier in the county, tbkt did not laugh at the 
idea of fattening cattle on soiling in summer; 

aitd 
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and Ihey will no doubt be astonished to bear^ thait 
one grazier in England^ Mr. Mure, fed 340 oxeh 
in sheds through a whole summer, by the mowing 
of one scythe, and alt sold oiF rery fat ; and, though 
they may think me visionary, I aiti perfectly con- 
vinced, that, if the corcasses were managed in this 
mjinner, they would fatten twice the number of 
cattle, and make manure for poorer ground. It is 
a curious circumstandp, that both graziers and thc^ 
buyers of fat cattle at Cork and Limerick agree for 
the price without once handling them, all is done 
by the eye. 1 hare known a cross^made bigh'.boned 
ox to be rejected in a lot by an agent for a house in 
Limerick, that, on -being killed, turned out much 
better than a more even-«haped one. It appears 
curious to see a man buy fat cattle in a field 
without alighting from his horse to handle them ; 
if bandliog is unnecessary, the poor beasts at the 
Farming Society shews vronid be saved a great deal 
of needless torture, of that knuckling and phicbing^ 
that some amateurs are so food of* Mr. Young's 
crpinionon this subject deserves attention ; he says, 
** When you see glaziers go into a fair, and run off 
** lots of lean cattle, to buy by the eye only, they 
'' are groping in the dark without more intelligence 
** or sagacity, than one of the beasts could use 
'* in choosificr out of a lot of men one to be bia 
, " roaster." ^ 

Fairs 
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Fairs held in towns are a greisit nuisance, and towns 
are surely most inconvenient places to both buyer 
and seller, for the cattle are packed so close together, 
that it is not easy to form a judgment of. their 
quality, and great difficulties are experienced to 
keep each person's cattle separate* Great abuses 
are permiUed by the owners of cattle ; it it a fre- 
quent practice to break their horns by uoaecessary 
blows, especially at BalUnasloe, after they are sold ; 
severe blq^ on the legs are viewed with perfect 
indifference by the graziers. 

Great looses are sustained by having fisirs in harfest ; 
almost every person for many miles around £nnis 
and IlLiUaioe deserted their reaping, whtcb almost 
universally began the day before, lo idle away 
their time at these faira, which were held on ^the . 
third of September ; I saw very great quantities 
of oats lyitig ou the ledge, and, as the following 
day was very we^ and cold, and Sunday fdlowedj, 
they must have sustained very considerable losses; 
besides, the money spent oti» wliiskey, and the con^ 
sequent debility of both body and miod^ must have 
been a serious addition. 
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LIST OF FAIRS. 


Brodagh by Crusheen, 

IMiltown^Malbayy 

Donass, 

Jeverstown, 

Holy island, 

Newmarket, 

Killaloe, 

Ennis, 

Dunbeg, 

Six-mile-bridge, 

Callagban^s mills, 

Clonroad, - < 

Kilrttsh, - 

Sofismanaher, 

Ardsallas, 

Tullagh, 

Innistymon, 

Kilmorry Ibricken, 

Corrofin, 

Killanteel, 

Jasper's pound » 

Kilkishen, 

Kilmicbael, 

Brodagh by Crusheen, 


17th January, 

ist February, 
lltb March. 
28tb March* 

$th April. 
11th April. 
12th April. 
16th April. 

2d May. 

6th May» 

9th May. 

9th May. 
10th May. 
10th May. 
12th May. 
nth May. 
iffth May. 
nth May. 
18 th May. 

18 th May. 
19th May. 

19 th May. 
19 th May. 
20th May. 

Kildysart, 
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KUdysart, 

Kilmurry M'Mabon, - 

Kilfenpra, 

Bally ket/ . 

Holy isJaod, - 

KilclaraOj * • 

Killaloe,. 

Buaratty, 

Tarlamore^— and races, 
Tomgraiiey^ 

B«^idgetpwD, 

Donassy tvoday$^ 

JKUlene^agb, 

Rossmaiiaher, 

Dromore, . - * . 

Miltown-Malbay^ 
Broadfoi:d> 

Spaiisel-hill, two days, 
Ballyludan, west, 

Callaghan's-mills, 
Ballyketi - 

Cratilow, . - 
St. JohDjs^well, 
Kilinicbael, - - 
O'Brienfs-bridge, 
Dunbeg, . ' • 

Clonroad, 
£nagb^ 

p 
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23d May. 

24th May. 

25th May. 

26th May. 
. 30th May. 

3ls( May. 

3 1st May. 

3d Juoe. 

> 8th Jmie. 

9th June. 

10th June. 

llth June. 
11th J9ne« 
15th Juncu 
17tb Jtttie« 
20th June. 
2l8t June*. . 
23d June,. 
24th June. 
27th June. 

4th Jaly, 

5th July. 

5th July. 
18th Jijy« 
25tb July. 
26fth July; 

Ist August. 

1st August. 
Ardsallas, 


,^^c 


r 
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Ardsfidlds) 

12th Adglist. 

B r odft gli-bjr^Cr ushee ir, 

]5ili A\^^im. 

Ballyfceti - 

nth ' August. • 

SpansiBl-bill, - 

2CHh AVJguirt. - 

Innist^^ihbR, 

- 22d AiJgilikv ^ 

Kilmd^ry Ib^Sbken^ -- 

25th Au^iiit. 

Kildy^W, 

- 21th Aft^ti. 

New<flKa¥fcet/ - 

21th Atr^wih ' 

KilkiSbdi^ * 

' ?jm AJft^ti^. 

Ennid^ ' - ^ - 

3d S^tkeitiber. 

KillaiW,' ^'''^- 

3d 13^leiii6tr. 

Tulk^,- ''^^. 

/'%^ Scpttttlfeer. 

DoDtfSsr ^''^- 

21iMI flM^t^ktli^n 

Droioord) ?' i- 

2irtk Sk^e^cOdkr. 

KilmkAiielv - - 

- 2Sth S6|3«Miyer. 

TttFbiglfmdre'yr 

18f^b Si^ji^r. 

Tultafb; ** . 

- 1st ^l^Wff. 

Jev^r«t(bv]ii/ ^ - r . 

-»-Sd d^«*^; 

UunbegJ it - 

r Btb ^ci6\}tt. 

Kilf^ftjrli, ' - 

WJth ©c^dbtr. 

Tocrfgttfeeg^, - *•- 

10th Ociibeh 

KilrO*, - • 

- i^ih^Otmtr. 

CloHXi«^ti,'^*P days, • - 

<V9i!h^bettiber: 

KossttittliaHfc^l 

_ •17t(i"<>ctdl«jn 

MiIl9lnUBi«Bay, 

/ 4^'iO<;toW. 

KilWWj »^ - 

• 20th Oifitdben 

Qbltt, ' • ' . 

• 1st fNdtiitrtber. 

0*Brierfs-bridge, 

7 th November • 

< 

• 

Callaghan^s-mills, 
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JScodagh-l^y-Crusbe^, 
Bfoadford^ - » 
Corrofii), - 

BallylixdaD^ west, . 
Bi'idgeJtown, 

Donass, 
EaUykqt, 
Kildacan, 
Clonroftd, 

-Turiog^unorey 
Duohegy 
£na^, 

Newmarket, - 
KUkisheo, 


14tb Novepaben 
Idth NoKember. 
21al NoT:eiid)cr» 
22d Noveod^er. 
24th November* 
2;^tfa November. 
26th Norember. 
30th. NovoosbfBr. 

1st December* 

^d December. 

3d pscQmber. 

5th December* 
1.2th December. 
l|6th December. 
17tb December* 
SOtb December* 
22d December. 


Sect. 3. General Prices. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain the prices paid 
for cattle of different ages, as they varied at diffsreat 
fairs according to Uie demand, ^nd also to the 
quality of soite being, very superior to others ; for 
instance, those from Limerick always bringing a 
higher price than most other yearlings. Store 
oittle of every kind were much lower .ia ISfOT 
than they had been for many years before^ insb. 

P 2 mnch. 
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mucbf that dry cows could scarcely be sold for 
any price, however low, and^ greatly distressed the 
lower kind of farmers and cottiers, who wanted 
to exchange them for those in milk, or to make 
up their rent. 

The prices given for fat cattle by the contrac* . 
tors of Cork and Limerick last year (1806) were 
unprecedented ly low ; many graziers were obliged 
to sell' their fat cattle for little more, sometimes 
less, than they paid for them as stores the : pre* 
ceding May. This cannot be imputed to low prices 
given by Government, but to a combination -amongst 
the contractors, who the year before opposed each 
other, and helped to keep up the market, and by 
wbicli I understand they were considerable losers ^ 
but last season and this there has been no oppo- 
sition, e^ccept an hasty ill-judged plan amongst 
the Leinster graziers, that has been productive of 
nothing but disappointment. Were I to prescribe 
a remedy for this extreme fluctuation in the price 

!of fat cattle, it would be the cultivation of large 
<]uantities of green winter food, that would enable 

'them to keep V over their cattle; for, the English 
contractors can no more do without Irish beef, 
than we can do without .their money; and if the 

' fat cattle are sold before they consume this green 
food, it will be of infinite use for store cattle, 

-instead of straw, and -will enable the •grazier to 

finish 
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finish his cattle better, earlier, and in greater num- 
4>er than he, ever did, and* litter to make manure 
vill be made <^f that straw, which formerly only 
kept his cattle barely alive. 

Ofi striking a balance of accounts for many years 
past, the graziers, 7 presume, have no great reason 
to complain of one or two bad seasons* 

The sate t)f fat sheep is very, limited ; what the 
home market does not consume, is sent to Balli- 
nasloe fair in October, and from thence to be finished 
in Leinster for Dublin and other markets. 

-Horses are rather improving within the last year^ 
owing to an encouraging advance in the price: 
they sold at SpanseUhill in 1807 ; horses for draught, 
«Lt three years oid, for from 8i. to 25L ; those for 
4hc saddle, three years old, from 14/. to 60/. That 
line bre^d of horses, for which this county was for- 
merly famous, is now very rare. 

Two or three fairs and a weekly market at Car- 
rigaholt would be highly advantageous to the remote 
parishes of Kilballyhone, Killard, ^loyferta, &c. as 
^tbe land and stock are in a state of great im« 
provement, and population is receiving a great 
encreas^.* 

In the western part of this county cattle were 
a few years ago uncommonly low-priced ; milch cows 

frequently 

^ Sixtet the above was written^ fairs have been established. 
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frequently for froin ?/. IX)^. to 4/. and other stock 
I still lower ; bat in the year ISOO, n>ilch cows of 

I the same quality were sold for from 4^ lis:, to 

111. Is, 6d. ; and dry cows, which at a former period 
were sold for from 1 1, to 4/*> in 1800 rose to four 
and sey<en guinea?, apd every kind of young stock 
in proportion; this has been impuU^ not only tK> 
a rise in the tiojies, hut to an insproveHient iiy the 
stoc1(. 

At the f^ir of Innistymon, in July )807> catt]e 
ivere sp low, that tolqrahle dry cows sdd for if,, 
and middling two-year old hqifers for 3/. 3^« ^., 
but shqcp $oId wq)I. 

In September 1307, I met a lot of fat old4igbt 

bogget sbeep going to a butcher in Limerick; be 

paid 30^* a piece for Xh^sn, but they were so^aH, 

^ ^though very fat ; it seems tben^ that old-light dieep 

will fatten at an early period. 

Sject. 4, Modes of feedings and hm far Atmssif 

in winferl , 

* The usual mode of feeding on natural grasses 
bas been before detailed ; feeding cattje in winter 
in the house, except by very few gentlemen, and 
cottiers or small farmers, is little practised ; these last 
^usually keep their Cattle in the bouse only at 
night, and too frequently turn them in the day 
into a wet, field, where they can scarcely* find any 

thing 
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xfAog eatuble; tbey poach the ground f ali» of holes^ 
trhich retain the wet all the vrinter and s{lriiig) 
and, if intended to be eropped, i^etard the veaMn 
for ploughing iind souring, and Inay juatty h^ es» 
teemed one of the principal eatfses 6f ' had dropt ; 
if the ground is cfovered with griisai the iinjiiry by 
this bad practice is very great, an*, if pasture, it 
retards the growth of the ^atlieat and best grasses $ 
if it is intended for theado^, k is usually eaten 
until far in M«^, Joften later ; of cour&e, tlie crop 
oC hay is fadt 6nly scamty, but, ripening at a iaie 
season, it is ctiiiMfnonly caught by n'^et weather or 
heavy dews; bei^s, this late euiaing prevents 
the gror^'Ch cff after-grass, that would^ if produced 
after early nieadow, sustain their cattle ^s leag 
in aatuoin and wiiiter as the weai!her coitlvMed 
dry. 

Stttll'-Yeeding, I bdiete, is Ymh praetitied ; lihem 
is tto tnarket, thai would take any quantity, except 
Limerick br Enhts ; ihb latter market is not worth 
notice For this kind cf i^tdcS^, as a few Woidd glut 
t%e market. 

f n the western parts • of th^ county near the 

Atlantic, called the far west, the cattle are usuoUyv 

hbused for five or six month^^ as the ;pastures, 

except in very good ^shelter, ate quite bare, and 

storms of wind and rain very frequent.' 

Housing sheep in 'winter i^ Dot known in tim. 

county ; 


Xr ' 
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county; the land shelter tod per^tual yierdure, le 
19 said by gra^ie^rs^ readecs the pcntCtice ur^neces* 
sary^ especially in those large tracts of limestone.: 
soil, that are chiefly occupied by tbeoi ; snow seldoni^ 
lies on them for any length of time, except this 
year, 1S07^ wbeo great losses wer^ sustained by . 
the, suddenness and depth of it, drifted by the wind ; . 
some. sheep remained for. near a month under. it,, 
apd were saved ; many were also lost by the care* 
Itssness of shepherds^ and what better can be expected^ 
where some farnas are fifty mUes from the proprietor^ 
who perhaps never sees his stock from the. time 
he sends them there in May» until; he mefjts them 
at Ballinasloe, in October ? This probably may an- 
swer in grazing, but I am convinced uo other spe«^ 
culation could bear such neglect* 

Some good graziers make sheep-cocks of hay^ 
b)|it U is by no means geperal, and - in Burriut quite 
unknown. Qad wimeriog is the cause of £^,defect| 
in the wool>, called by the manufacturer the js^Y^/zdj 
growth; it is a decay in the middle of the hair^ 
and it breaks off here in the wotking ; if the sheep 
are well fed in summer a^id spring, but neglected 
in winter, this defect takes place. 

A few gentlemea> aud the better kind of farmers^ 
keep their swine confined in winter, but the cot« 
tiers usually peripjt: tbein to roam about in the day, 
bi|t always provide a^. pl^Qe for them to retire to 

tit 
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at night ; this k usutfU j done by excavating a hole 
in the faee of a bank o^>08ite to the south, and 
eovering it with a fev^ small sticks, and thatched 
with potatoe*4tallcs, scraws, loogb sods, or any 
€>ther cpnyebient materjial ; but too often thej are 
peroiitted to take up their abode with the cow 
at one end of the cabbin ; this is however mucll 
less frequent than it was^ formerly, and if resident 
gentlemen or the agents of absentees could be 
brought to think, that they have other duties to 
perform besides receiving rents, a very happy change 
doubtless wouid take place in this as well aa in 
ether bad practices, which it is more the fa^on 
to taJk about after dinner, than to endeavour tjo 
reform. Multitudes of swine of all ages are fed 
on the corcasses alo^g the Shannon and fefgoMf 
and are always in high cpnditibn. 
' Mr. Singleton, if I am well informed, who possesses 
large tracts of rich eorcaiss ground, (upwards of 
1000 aeres,) buys store oxen of the largest siM 
in May, feeds with hay in winter, and after a 
second summer's grass sells them fat in Liiperick, 
and this on ground,^ for which he could get ar^a 
guineas an acre for meadow. I confess I am quitp 
at a loss here; to pay fifteen guineas for an OK 
at Six-mile-bridge, feed hipi two siimmers and one 
winter on ground worth seven guineas an acre, and 
sd! him for a( profit of perhaps five pounds ! It 

a baffles 
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baffles all calculation ; it mast however be recol* 
lectedi that Mr, Singleton pays only 9^« edL per 
acre for the greater part of this ground, but surely 
no beast would pay fourteen guineas profit, besides, 
what I believe is n^ver once thought of by graziers, 
interest for two years. Mr. Singleton has always 
had the finest cattlp, that were killed in Limerick ; 
piany will sacrifice a great deal to support their 
repatatipn for being at the top of the ii^arket ^ 
but even supposing, what may be the case, that 
ihe cattle are laid in at the October fairs, and fed 
one winter and one summer, yet this would be 
at an e^c pence of ll/. 18f. lO^d.f supposing an acre 
in summer and half an acre for hay; bad Mr* 
Singleton bqen more communicative, I might have 
,been able to clear up this point. 

The horses pf *the poorer classes are as badly 
kppt as their cattle, of course unahle to perform 
^ood work in spring : those belonging to gentlemen 
§,^d substantial graziers are fed like .those of the 
{est of Ireland ; sooie are fed well, and others get 
but a scanty share of oats; it is no uncommon 
tbipg to find the stables of men of .large fortune 
quite .destitute of, pats, and perhaps of hay, in 
jkbe middle or end of -summer; and, whilst their 
guests are .enjoying every hospitality in the parlour, 
iheir horses are neglected in the stable, and I would 
advise .no pejrsou to travel with a valuable horse 

withoul 
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without a sbarp-tighted servant, that will not be 
bashful ; to the above I am happy to state there 
are many exoeptions, as I have often experienced. 


1 


SicT. 5. Natural Grasses. 

The indigenous grasses are sach as are usually 
produced in soils of the same nature in every part 
of Ireland, except the alopecurus pratensis or mea« 
dow fox-tail, which I could not find in any part 
of the county ; the different sorts of phleum are 
often taken for it, but the spike of this is smooth, 
whilst the other is bearded like barley, and their 
time of flowering marks their difference ; the alo- 

« 

pecurus flowers very early, the other very late^. 

In the dry calcareous soils of the most fattening 

equality the following grasses predominate. 

White clover^ - Trifolium repens. 
Yarrow, - r Achillea millefolium* 
Trefoil, - - Medicago lapulina. 

BirdVfoot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus* 

Crested dogVtaiKgrass, Cynosurus cristatus. 
Ladies' bed-straw, ' Galium yerum. 
Perennial red clover, &c. &c. &c« 

In soils, that approach more towards clay, plaqts 

appropriate to them are usually found. It will tiot, 

I presume, be expected I should make a tedious 

display of every weed in / the county, but I shall 

mention, in the Appendix, the more rare plants 

found by Dr. Wade and Mr, Mackay. 

9 2 Such 
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Sitcb is the (tfe^otieness of our favoured s^l ftnd cK- 
ttiate to produce the best j^ra^ses, that, evteh after tho 
diost deteriorating system of cropping, a tew years 
rest enables our fruitful soil to furnish a supply of 
the plants above stated ( this, amongst others, is the 
reason, that grass-seeds are seldom sowed, and 
is a matter of astcMiishment to the farmers of Eng- 
land, where such a system could not be pursued, 
the ground there producing but little natural grasses ; 
indeed here it is rather a misfortune than a bles» 
sing, because in some measure it encourages the 
farmer to pursue so bad a system, which is a serious 
loss to the community, as is the practice through* 
out Ireland. This shall be further investigate^ 
hereafter, and deserves the most iparked attention 
of the landholders. 

The best season for sowing grass-seeds has long 
been a cause of much controversy aoiongst agri^ 
culturfd writers; some have r^scommendcd them to 
be sowed in spring with a crop of corn, others 
by themselves at the sanse season ; many are ad- 
Tocates fot autumnal sotving without any corn crop, 
where the groupd is clean ; many contend for an 
additional crop of spring corn, and that the corn 
should be sown much thinner than if alone, other- 
ivise much of the grass will be destroyed. If the 
ground is dirty, I woulj recommend sowing in 
July or August, with a very thin crop of oats, 

to 
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to be mowed gre«n for soiling « atid «ttt tloie to ike 
grottodi by wbidi laeaos there woald be «n oppor^ 
tunity of dettrc^ng wteds^ wbioh would not bo 
able • to shoot «gain before wiQter ; llio oats would 
shelter the yomg grass from the soil, trhikt their 
^Uisistaojce was Decedsary, end by the time they wttre 
long enough to cut for soiling the weeds wooM 
have attained to some growth, and would be cut 
i}own along with them^ and th^ flrotts of the ensuing 
winter would odmpleiie tbcnr dtMruction ; even if 
the weeds were not cut, xk^y woald not have ttma 
to perfect tbeir seeds before wtoter ; iti tb^ fbl-" 
lowing teprjng, thb gnasil^ if sowed thick enoogby 
would g^t the «tart of annua} weeds and Overpower 
lihem% Sowing in antuion without a crop of corl^ 
though it may have succeeded In very dean rick 
grotfnd) and fnvonrable seasons^ is perhaps very 
jrnferior to sowing with a very thin crop of oats 
isr barley ; ^rim waqt of attelKling to this, and aU 
stays permitting the corn to ripen, has, I adi con^ 
vinced, originated the preference. Many experi* 
<enced agricultuTists haye lately adopted th^ practt^a 
of sowing a thin crop of rape in July with Iheir 
grass-seeds, to be eaten' off frequently by sh^p 
fiuring the winter and spring; the treeing of the 
sheep ' an^ their ipanure are Ughly beneficial to 
light soils,, or reclaimed bog or mountain. I wa$ ~ 
formerly ap advocate for sotjiring grass^seieds in spring 

only. 
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only, bat I have iwd such frdquent opportunities 
of seeing the saperiority of those sowed in suromer, 
that I warmly recommend the practice. 

Amoi^t the natfiral grosses of the county, those 
produced in the corcass lands along the Shannon 
and Fergus are greatly superior in luxuriance ; it 
IS reckoned nothing extraordinary to mow six tons of 
bay per acre, and it is asserted, that eight tons have 
been ofteri produced ; one man weighed the pro- 
ducc of vfaalf an acre, he was quite disappointed, 
it only weighed three tons! Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 
bad twenty<fbur weighed loads of four cwt. each, 
OD^acb acre of corcass, at 5l. per acre. It is not 
a little extraordinary, that so -bad a kind as couoh'« 
|rasa (triticum repens) should be esteemed by many 
as a very valuable corcass meadow-grass. These 
rich, lands are agt to be filled with rushes, where 
they ar6 neglected, and chiiefiy where heavy cattle 
are permitted to go in winter ; I sihould think sheep 
at that season should be the only stock permitted to 
pasture on ground of so very tender a surface* 
Mr. Singleton, who rents large tracts of these land» 
from Sii* Edward O'Brien, has nearly destroy^ 
vusbes by constantly digging them up, as soon a» 
they appear. The grasses, that predominate on 
tbose rich lands^ are, 
Poa trivialis. Common meadow-grass* 

Triticum repens, Couch-^grass. . , 
Cyjt)Osurus cristatus. Crested dog's-tail or thraneens. 

Trifplium 
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Trifolium pratense, Red clorer. 
TrifoUum repens, White clover. 


Bromus mollis, 
Aveoa elatior, 
LolJQin perenoe) 
Hdlcus ia^atus, 
Hordeum pratense, 


Soft brome**gra8s. 

Tall Oat-grass. 

Ray-grass* ^ 

Meadow soft-grass. 

Meadow barlejr« 
Agrostis stolonifera, Creeping, bent-grass. 
There are some more kinds, that I could not 
ascertain, but the above are the most numerous; 
liere, where I expected to have found the alope- 
curus praiensis in great perfection, I could not 
discover a single plant ; it flowers so early it might 
liave escaped me, for it was September when I 
was there; dactylis glomerata or rough cockVfoot* 
grass was very rare. As there are many very infe« 
rior kinds Jbr meadow in the list, for instance, 
Cpucb-grass, crested dog*s-tail, soft brome-grass, 
meadow barley, and creeping bent-grass, it shews 
what luxuriance can effect ; for they were here so 
totally changed by it, that they were in general 
upwards of three feet high ; any person, who baa 
aeeo the creeping bent-g^ass growing in .worn*out 
dry soils, will scarcely credit this. There is a plant^ 
which the inhabitants call luither, growing in rivera 
of slow current or in stagnant pools, which producea 
extraordinary effects ; cows almost dry, put into a 
geld near where this plant grows, almpst immedi-i 
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ately give a great quantity of siiik ; bvt ihey mast 
be watched, for it has the same daagerous efiiect 
of every other kind of luxuriant green food, if ^aten ] 
in too great quantities at onee. On this plant geese 
grow to a large size, and become exceedingly fat 
and well flavoured in a short time, and Bftake every 
exertion to prpcure it. 


/^ 


Sect, 6. Artifidal Grasses. 

Except by a very few spirited individuals, artt* 
ficial grasses are scarei^Iy known in the county | 
red clover and ray-grass are the only kinds, that 
are propagated ; even those in small quantities, and 
seldom used, as they ought, for soiling in the bouse. 
Indeed, until a more enlightened' period arrives, 
they are, the only kinds I would recommend to 
fiftroiers ; gentlemen may, and should try every va* 
riety, that usefulness or whim has introduced. In 
this number, vetches for soiling in' the house will be 
found a most useful plant, becausj», though they are 
a valuable plant on the best soils, they will thrive 
en those, that have been impoverished by repeated 
corn crops, and, if sowed thick enough, (four bushels 
to the acre,) they will leave the ground in the eleaneslf 
state, and sufficiently ameliorated by their shade to 
produce a crop of clover and ray-grass ; in worn*out 
ground they have been tried against a fallow, and 

' • « the 
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4 he wheat hits been always better than after the 
fallow. They should not be cut at random, as too 
. often is the practice . yvith all soiling crops, but a 
s;^^ttr cut from end to end of the field in the di- 
neption the fujture ridges are to run, and thU mode 
.followed in ea^ch successive cutting, by wbiph ma- 
nagemeiil the clover and gjr«^ss-;seeds fpay be sown 
In parallelograms, without waiting, as ujiually prac- 
tkedf uniA tbe whole field is cut : there will be an 
ndvatiti^e in thus sowing daily ; the sred will be de* 
posited ip earth fresh stirredt which t3 a matter of 
po small inoflient in all crops, especially those sowed 
iq. dry weather^ In the use pf clqver for soiling 
great w^ce is usaially inade, by drying the cut- 
tijfg, until it is in flower, sopietiiiies much later, 
whep th^ staika get bard, (this season will aos^wer 
for hay, but is quite too late for soiiiBg,) and when 
rn^ny of the bottom leaves are rotten, and the sap 
is pasted in prodnc&ng that, which cattle seldom 
e<tt, unle^ pinched by bungi&r, and the greater 
part is often thrown on the dunghill. In feeding 
])ip;s tliis wjiste is partii^ulafly remarl^ble ; for, in- 
stead of eating all parts of the plaint, as they would 
do, if given in a more succulent state^ they only 
chew itj and often sucking the juices throw it out 
pi their mouths in ^dry hard pellets ; on the con- 
trary, when it is given in a young sUte, every 
.particle is, greedily devoiired. To use this most 

K. valuable 
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valuable crop to the greatest advantage, the field 
should be divided into about thirty-two' divisions, 
(a mathematical exactness is by no means neces- 
sary ;) this allows every second cutting to be about 
a month old, which in good ground will be sufHciently 
Jong for the scythe, and, if the length of each 
cutting is added together^ it will be found much 
greater than that cut for bay ; to enjoy the full 
advantage of the soiling system, the first cutting 
must be made, when the clbver is about four inches 
long ; to many this may appear a great waste of 
food, but they will find the full benefit of it at 
the end o( a month ; this should be practised, even 
if the clover was thrown on the dunghill ; it is almost 
needless to remark, that the ground should be well 
cleared from stones, and well rolled. Unless hay 
is scarce, or some other strong circumstance makes 
it necessary, soiling in the bouse, with this or ai^ 
other green food, will be found not only more 
economical in its consumption, but infinitely more 
beneficial in its effects on the land, by the great 
quantity of manure that will be made, if proper 
care is taken to supply litter or dry turf-mould 
abundantly. At DrQmoland, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, I saw the second catting of coarse grass, from 
plantations and wood-lawns, given to eleven working 
oxen and thirteen horses in the house; they had 
been fed for upwards of two months in this manner 

with 
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with what in most places is generally permitted to 
rot on the ground, and becomes a nuisance to any 
well kept place; this feeding may be rery mode*- 
rately valued at $s, per month for the oxen, and 
1 6s. for the horses, in all 29/. 12^. ; a considerable 
quantity also of vetches^ clover, Swedish and 
N^orfplk turnips, are cultivated in a masterly style 
^t Dromoland. White English hay- seed, holcus 
lanatus, is the kind very generally sowed, frequently 
%he sweepings of the hay-lofts of inns ; for few gen* 
tiemen or farmers have an idea of saving their hay- 
seed in their stables^ all is swept out in the dung, 
that is not eaten by the horse in the manger. 
This last kind of hay-seed, if produced from cleau 
meadows, and well cleaned before sowing, is greatly 
superior to the former kind^ (holcus lanatu^,) which 
is of a very inferior quality, as it not only retains 
the dews very long in its woolly ieavest and retards 
the bay-makifig, but, when made inta hay, is 
soft like tow ; the quantity of seed it bears is the 
only recommendation ; even this is very easily lost 
in the making, unless uucommon care .is taken. 
This is usually the first grass produced naturally in 
racUimed bog, an^ is of use, untu it gives place 
to a better^ another kind of grass, also naturally 
produced in reclaimed bog, is the sweet vernal 
grass, (anthoxanthom odoratum,) and is of still leas, 
v^lue* White clofer is sowed only by a few gen- 

R 2 tJemea 
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tlemen to )ay down tbeir lawns, for which pur- 
pose it is peculiarly w^II adapted, as in the driest 
leather it retains its verdure, and, if atiy patches 
should, fall, it will supply the deficiency by its 
creeping roots. 

Red and white clover succeed admirably well, 
when sowed with flax ; the superiority of the pre* 
paration ensures a good crop, and Ijhe upright 
growth of the (lax not otily shades it from the 
sun, whilst in its tender state, but the pulling of 
the Bax destroys any yOuhg annual weeds, ^nd 
does no injury to the long top- rooted clover. 

Mr. O'Brien 6f CratiloW m6wed clover twice this 
year, 1807, for hay, the last cutting in September; 
I imagine it would have been more profitably 
applied in soiling, especially where meadow was 
plenty. 

Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Boyle Vandeleur, Mr. 
Colpoys, Mr. Burton of Clifdfen, the Rev. Frederick 
Blood, and Captain Palttser are amongst the few, 
who sow clover 6r any other green crop. 

There has been alind of ray-grass lately brought 
from England, called Pucnfs^ from the farmer in 
Northumberland, who first collected it from amongst 
the common "kind. It possesses the foflowing pro- 
perties : first, it requires less seed to the acre, on 

« 

account of its tillering or propagating at the root 
more than the common kind ; secondly it ripens two 

or 
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or three weeks earlier, and should be cut at least 
that ihuch sooner ; thirdly, it Will sustain more stock, 
which should be always put on earlier than on the 
coma)on, beibre .the stems ge^ bard, and then thef 
harder stocked, in reason, the better ; fourthly, it is 
known by a darker hue than the common kind in the 
field; two bushels to the acre will be sufficient. 

Sect, 1. Mode of HaT/'tnaking. 

Thbre are few agricultural practices, in which 
Ais cbunty is more defective, than in hay-making, 
except ill very few instances, and those I fear 
accidental ; I never s^w what I would esteem well- 
saved hay ; the cutting is ^hhost always too long 
delajred ; if the weather is dry and sunny, it is turned 
so frequently, that it is completely bleached and 
jiaptess ; even' in this srtate, instead of making it 
itito tramp-cocks, or drawing it home, it is the com- 
mon practice to tlirow it into small cocks of about 
a hundred weight, in which it lies perhaps for a 
fortniglit of more to soak, and probably at the 
end of this period it is again turned, and made 
into the satine-mzed cocks for another fortnight, 
thus teceivfng every shower at the top and sides, 
and, if in bottom meadows, dama'ged underneath. 
' The fiirmers say thehr hay would heat, if put np 
sooner, not considering^ that liay, until it ferments 

moderately, 
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moderately^ has not arrived to a state of perfection ; 
but if a farmer, on putting bis hand into a cock, 
finds it tbe least warm, all his men are immediately 
summoned, and the bay is unfortunately spread out 
again to be sunned. I would by no means recom* 
mend that high state of fermentation, which turns 
the hay brown, and which English obstiiuicy in 
some counties prefers to green hay, but that, which 
gives the saccharine fermentation, and delightful 
perfume, without injuring that fine green colour, 
without which no ha»y can be good. . 

If the grass is cut with rain or dew on it^ it should, 
be immediately well shaken by hand after the mow* 
ers,' and in about two hours should be turned ; 
after remaining about the same length of time^ it 
should be made into small grass-cocks, without per«>^ 
mitting thi^ dew to fall on it, and made on a smaller 
base than the slovenly practice of this county die*, 
tates; for this purpose the bottom should be well 
pulled, and tbe handfuls laid acrosjs each oth^r 
on the top to help to throw off wet ; if put 
up dry, it may remain two days in these cocks; 
then, if the outsides are dry, three rows should be 
brought into one, which may be easily done by a 
man sticking his fork with long prpngs (which by 
the bye I never saw in this county) into the cocks, 
and carrying them into the middle row ; there should 
be people stationed to shake out the hay imme* 

diately 
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diately 'with thetf hands ; in nbout two hours it 
should be turned, and, after Ijing about the same 
time, made into field cocks of about a ton 
each. This method is calculated for dry ^veather^ 
if it is showery, the process must be more tedious, 
but in. this county it is always more so than it need 
bf. Every attentive farmer should go frequently 
through his field cocks^ and try, by putting his band 
i^ a good way, if the proper degree of fermenta- 
tion is going on ; if the heat (which is seldom the 
case) is too great, the cock must be taken down, 
«nd instantly remade. If the grass is perfectly dry, 
when cut^ there is no necessity for throwing it out 
of the swath until the followibg day, when the dew 
has evaporated, and the same process pursued as 
just now advised. This mode to an Englishman 
would appear tedioys and unnecessary, but the grass 
in this moist climate is much more succulent, and 
there is not that drying quality in the air, that 
prevails in England ; even here in some dry up* 
lands, where the grass is thin, and the weather 

* 

i^ery hot, much of this turning may and ought to 
be omitted, for I would guard against the sun-beams 
as much as against rain. 

It is astonishing, how careless the proprietors of 
meadows subject to be flooded are ; scarcely a year 
passes that immense quantities of hay are not spoiled 
by neglecting to, draw it to high ground : they also 

suffer 
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suffer great losses by permittiog their hay to remain 
too long in the field after having been made into 
cock$« In a country, where hay is so valuable, one 
-^ould imagine a more careful management woula 
be pursued. I have seen hay,, more than once in 

the same season, caught by floods, yet ' still per- 

I 

mitted to remain* 

The method, pursued in the north of Ireland, 
of making their hay into small lap-cocks, is a very 
superior one; but the mode t hdrve presumed to 
suggest is more likely to be adopted, apd tvill jiot 
alarm their prejudice^ so much, as directions bow 
to make their hay into muffs. T^g lazy custom 
of shaking out hay with forks should never b^ 
permitted ; the hands will do it much more ef- 
fectually. 

When hay is in a fit state to make into tramp- 
cocks, it is an excellent method to draw it home 
to the ^tack-yard and niake it into the sqlme kind 
of cocks; these should be ranged on each side of 
the place intended for the rick, and will save ^ 
great deal of labour in pitching, &c. Circumstances 
will often occur, such as a continuance of wet 
weather, want ofx hands, &c. &c. when some devi- 
ation from the method prescribed must be made, 
but the nearer it can be approached, the better. 

Considerable injury is done not only to the crop, 
but to .the ground, by the universal practice of 


mowing 
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Ttiowing too late in the season ; if grass is let in 
corn acres, it is invariably deferred to a very late 
period, frequently the^nd of Octojber: I b^ve seen 
several fine eorcass meadows, that were fit to out 
ih June, mowing in October; by this meanr the 
hay was not only greatly injured in its quality,' 
(the bottom being quite decayed,) but there was 
a loss of the after-grass, which often lets for a 
gCtinea' per acre on those meadows, that are cat 
in July, slnd finish cattle of the largest size for 
Limerick market. A gentleman in tbe CQunty of 
Mayo has put: an 'excellent plan into practice to ' 
prevent this wretehed mod«; he. lets bis grass -to 
becut'the first of August, at which time, or be* 
fore he knows it will be fit, be receives ooe^bird 
earnest, which is forfeited, if tbe meadow is not 
cut before the first of September ; this practice 
deserves universal adoption, for the sake of both 
buyer and seller^ 

Sect, 8^ Dairies — their produce mid management.^ 

I ■ • _ 

Except near the town of Ennis, few regular dai- 
ries are kept, such as may be foqnd in many parts 
of Leinster ; but a few fanners and cottiers sqpply 
the neighbouring villages with milk and' butter. A 
good quantity of butter is sent to Limerick from 
Ennis, it is mostly produced near Clare" and Bar- 

. s rentick ; 
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ventick ; lately a good quantity has been sent from 
Kilrash. In Ennis the new milk is usually from 
S4« to U« Id. per pottle of eight qtiartSi and fourteen 
quarts. per pottle of thick milk, from which the cream 
has been skimmed, for Sd.* . In this county they 
churn only the creami by which means what they 
call buttermilk (but it is only thick skimmed ipUk) 
is not so good as in Leinster. From the general 
goodness of the pasture and .the breed of cattle, 
the mi)k gi^es a large portion of butter: there is 
nothing particular in the method, of making butter ; 
tbey have the vile practice, in comodon with the 
rest of Ireland| of putting too much hot water to 
the. milk, whilst churning in winter, to hasten the 
process ; instead of this, the churn should be placed 
io a vessel of warm water some time before churn- 
ing!, which, would not injure the colour of the butten 
Itijuo^mer, when the mistress is not too fine a lady 
to pay attention to her dairy, the butter is usu* 
ally very good ; but I have met some ladies, who, 
so as their butter was made very pale-coloured, 
seemed to overlook the bad flavour proceeding from 
dirty vessels^ a,nd praised it highly I It is produced 
in such various quantities, depending so much on 
breed, food, good milking, and dairy management, 
that any guess at the quantity would he ridiculous. 
A few farqaers near towns hire their cows to their 

tenants, 

» 

^ StraQgt «i it may appear, tkis is tbe woal measarc. 
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tenants, wfab$e wives retail the milk ; they usually 
redeive .five or six ggineas per annum for each, and 
it is said the retailer, with the blaiJIc cozt/'s mi[k\ 
(water,) is able to make 12/. per annum of the 
compound, if the cow is tolerably good. Farmer^ 
generally have from four to eight ; scarcely a cottier 
without a cow, some two, besides their sucCe^ioriV' 
Almost every farmer has some butter to'spure'/ 
it is sent to Ennis, and from thence to (limerick 
for exportation ; it is packed in tilbs of twenty-one 
and nineteen inches, and in firkins. 

Considerable quantities of sheep*s oiilk are mixed 
with that of cows for the Ennis market, lind tbdse, 
who practise this deception, will not* purchase aby 
ewes 'but those, that are likely to help the pail. 
The filthy custom of., percnatiiig the calf toi. 
suck two teats, whilst the dairy-maid is emptying 
the othek* two, prevails here as well as in the 
county of Galway ; this delicate custom has cer- ' 
tainly economy to ^plead in its favour, as the drib- 
bling milk from the calf's mouth is caught in the" 
milk-pail ; in some places the calf gets the fore- 
miijc, in others he gets the last, or the strippings.^ 
Very little cheese is made in this county, and 
that little very indifferent; cream-cheese is some- 

s 2 times 

* The difference between cream 6r bi\tt6r produced from ttrii»* 
j^ings ov last-milk, and that from the Ibre-miHc, is from wxteen to 
one, and at the Ittwett eight to ope, itoeordtDS tQ th^oodness «r Um 
«ow. 
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times made^ but^ as the batter is tbe perquisite of 
the lady, it is only on state days this luxury makei 
its appearance, and then it generally wants ripeness. 
Butter may be preserved sweet for several years 
by the following receipt; it never gets hard or^ 
brittle, but still looks like butter just taken froox 
tbe churn ; it must not be used for a month after 
making* 

10 ounces of common salt, made very fine*. . [ 
2 do. salt-petre. 

2 do. best brown sugar. 
They must be well mixed together ; to each poupd 
of butter add one ounce of this mixture : it must be, 
wejl worked up, packed close, and well kept. ^ 


. 9* Price qfhUtSy iaU&w^ wool, and quantity sold. 

The greater part of the hides are sent to£nnis». 
and any overplus to Limerick ; a good quantity 
is also bought at Kilrush for the same market : . 
a^ there k no regular crane for weighings and they ^ 
are^nt by boats from every little village on the, 
Shannon^ from Carrigaholt-bay to Limerick, there , 
is, no possibility of ascertaining the .quantity ; but 
it is generally imagined there has been a consider- 
a^le encrease within the last twenty years ; they are, 
sold for from 2s. to 5s, per stone, and always from 
Z4» to 6d* under the Limerick prices ; a higher price 

is ' 
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is ftlways gire^'for ox tb^nfor egw-bidea. TalloiNr 
is gienerAlly firom S^. to lU. ,p«r .stofie of 16 ib«,9 
and ;a^y rednod^nQy is sei^t ;lQ.;]Lipfi^iqk, 

.(a the yoat 1SQ2 there wi^re seat in .Cbristmai 
v;<ek, ftQm the little viliage of Cartrigabok tO.lAnm^ 
ridi, tnmiy-shu fatdio^y an uncomiiion quantity fee 
so reniQte atplatey.^nd for .one »o apparently poor; 
since that, the quantity sent to Kilrush and l^iinev 
rick has greatly encreased. 

Wool sent to Ballinasloe in 1806 sold for 20f« 
per stone of 16 lbs., and in 1807 for about the 
same ; ^ome superior samples brought a higher price, 
and those of an inferior kind much less. It is im-v 
pbssible to ascertain the quantity sent from this 
county; but when the great quantity of land, oc» 
cupied by sheep, is considered, it must be very 
eonsiderable, for in the barony of Burrin alone 
it is estimated at nearly 10,000 acres. Buyers from 
Coi'k /and Ifimerick generally go to the graziers* 
houses, and make such barg«iins as they can, and 
pay in bills at various dates ; this is a much better 
method for buyer and seller, than losing their time 
and money by striving to tire each other into a sale^ 
as is practised at Ballinasloe at the wool -fair in 
July. It is perfectly ridiculous to see sensible 
men walking about the streets of Ballinasloe^ the 
buyers at one side, and the sellers at the other, for 
often six ' weeks or more ^ this has been carried so 
^ far 
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hx Bomeliinesy that the buyers have made partieti 
to take a toor to Killarney or elsewhere for a fort-* 
night or more, thinking to tire the sellers into a 
bargain. Some regulations have lately been adopted, 
wbkby it is hoped, will be for mutual benefit; perhaps 
sn auction, as has been practised lately in Dtibirn 
for South Down wool, would bor the best methods 
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FARMS» 

I 

Sect. l. TMr sixe. 

THE size of farms varies greatly ; those under 
tillage from one or two to fifty acres, but of the 
latter size there are but few ; those deroted to 
rearing and feeding sheep are usually from one 
bundred to three hundred, and a few six hundred 
or eight hundred acres. When very rocky, they 
are sometimes let by the bulk, and not by the 
acre, but the landlord gc^nerally knows the number 
erf acres, that each farm contains. Where farms 
are too small to employ a pair of horses or oxen 
constantly, and too large to be cultivated by the ' 
spade, the occupiers are generally in a most un- 
comfortable situation, and. It being too much the 
M'ifh of every cottier to become a small farmer, 
he passes from a state of comparative comfort to 
one of wretchedness. A labourer should have as 
much ground, as will give him plenty of gras« 
for a cow, and an abundant supply of potatoes 
and vegetables, but the moment he go^s further, 

adieu 
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adieu to all comfort. If by great industry or -some 
lucky circumstance be becomes possessed of as 
much money as will stock a farm well, then in-^ 
deed he may indulge this propensity of all poor 
men ; but mountain of all others is the place he 
should turn his thoughts to, and of which he may 
always procure any quantity on reasonable terms- 
Much has been .^id and written in England on 
the proper size of farms, and a great deal to very 
little purpose, but to expose their ignorance of 
the suhject; the endeavouring to establish this 
agrarian system is something akin to the ridiculous 
proposals of some of our wise legislators to fix 
a maximum for the price of grain : how they would * 
shake their noddles,' if the farmers had meetings' 
to fix the maximum of rent i The pocket can be 
the only barometer/ and will settle the proper size 
of farms much better than th^se theoretical agri- 
culturists: to hear such proposals in a country, 
where every man has the most unlimited controul 
over the disposal of his property, is astonishing ; 
I have touched on this subject in another place. 
^ Our farmers are generally very deficient in capital, 

and of course pursue a very deteriorating system 
of cropping; it is too much the custom, even when 
they do by tbe, utmost household economy save 
a little money, to hoard it up, especially in guineas, 
instead of expending it on draining, or any other 

permanent 
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permanent improvement. I am confident, that since 

the last disturbances a great part of the gold coin 

of the realm is hid in smoky cabins. One of the 

great distinctions between Irish and English peasants 

is, in the Irishman appearing much poorer than he 

really is, '(tboHjgh he is poor enough,) and on the 

contrary the Englishman shewing in bis habitation a ; 

degree of comfort he does not possess, merely from < 

the superior cleanliness of his cottage and h'u family. 

Mr» Young, in his Tour in Ireland, vol. 2. part 2d, 

p. S3, Irish edition, makes this very just discrimi- * I 

nation, and I believe it will be admitted, that few 

persons knew the habits of the English people better; 

hesay9, ^' But of this food (potatoes) there is one 

^^ circumstance, which must ever recommend it ; 

^' they have a bellyful, and that, let me add, b 

^Vmore than the superfluities of an Englishman 

*^ leave to his family: let any person examine 

*^ minutely into the receipt and expenditure 

'^ of an English cottage, and he will find that 

*^ tea, sugar, and strong liquors can come only 

^^ from pinched bellies. I will not assert, that 

<< potatoes are a better food than bread and cheese ; 

f* but I have no doubt of a bellyful of one^ (which 

'^ the Irish almost alwaysi have) being much better 

^* than half a bellyful of the other ; still less have 

'* I, that the milk of the Irishman is inc<impara« 

^^ bly better than the small beer, gin, or tea of 

T the 
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^^ lb9 EnglidbfiiaDi and this ^ten for the father; how 
** much better muat it be for the poor infanta ? 
^^ Milk to them is nounsbnwnty is healtb, ta iiCe» 
^* If any one doubts the comparative plenty, whidi 
^' attends the poor oati^es of England aed Ireland, 
f kt him .attend to their meab : the spartngneas, 
^' with which our labourer eaUs bis bread and eheesey 
f' is well known ; mark the Irishman's potatoe^bowl 
<< placed on the floor, the whole family upon thetr 
ff haou aroimd it, devouring a quantity almost in* 
'f credible; the begfgar seating himself to it with a 
<^ hearty welcome; the pig taking hia share as 
ff readily as the wife.; the cocks, bms, turkeys, geese^ 
*^ the cur, the cat, end perhaps the cow, all.partak- 
f^ ing of the same diab. No man can often have 
^f bei»i a witness to: it without being convineed of 
^^ the plenty^. and> I wlQ add, the chearfulneas, that» 
f * attends it.^'* Again be saj's, p. 35 ; ** An Irish- 
^V man and his wife are much nu>re soliciums to 
V^ feed than to clothe tli^ir children ; whoieaa itk 
^< Enghmd it is surprising to aee the expence tbey 
*^ put themselves to, to dock, out ekU<iren, wbose 
^* principal subsifiieoee is t^i. Very ^aany of them 
^< in IreUnd ate so ragged, that their nakedne^ is 
<< scarcely colored ; yet tbey are in bealfb and 
^' active* As to the want of :sfaoos and- stockings I 

'^consider 


* This IB mticfa changed since that period; pigs, fo«ij &c. are 
€Kaiuded, but the stranger is as welcome as cter. 
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^' consider it as bo ^vil, but » much mora efoaol/ 
** custom thao the beatialUy of stoekitigs and feeH 
^^ that are washed no ofteoer tbao those of our 
^* own poor« I remarked geoeraliy, that they wer« 
^^ not iil dressed on Sundays and bolydaysi and that 
^' black or dark blae wm almost the universal hue/* 
j^gain in p. ^ > << Their sq^parent poverty is greater 
*^ than the real, for the hoese of a mani that it 
^^ master of four or five tiows^ will scarce have aoy 
'^ thing but deficieneies ; nayg I was in tbe <:akli» 
** of dairymen and fanners^ not aaiaU ones, whose 
^' cabins were not at aH better^ or beUer fumished 
'' than tliose of ihe poorM labourer ; before we 
^^ therefore can attribute it ta absalilta poverty, 
** we miis^ take into the aceount the customs and 
'^ ioelination» of the people. In England a man*s 
<< cottage will be fiUed with soperflaities, before he 
'^ possesses a cow. I think the comparison mucli 
^* 10 fiiroar of tbe Irishman ; a hog is a nueh more 
^' valuable piece of goods than a set of tca*things ; 
*^ and though his snout in e erodt of potatoea is 
** an idea not so poetical a^ 

<r ■ Brolmtt tet-cHps^ wisely h&pt fyt their, 

** Yet wi)l tlie cottier and hi»fa«ttily> ait Cfaridtmag, 
'^ find the solidity of it an ample recompense for 
<' the ornatnent of the olber." 
Ira^ptly several persons >oin in tha cccopation 
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of a farm, and have about ten acres ^ach ; but this 
wretched mode is wearing away fast ; it is a per* 
petual source of uneasiness to both landlord and 
tenant. 

According to the idea of farming in Leinster, 
there are but very few farmers in this county. In 
the county of Meath it is nothing uncommon for a 
farmer to have 100 acres of wheat, 100 acres of 
oats, and also 100 acres of unproductive fallow, be- 
sides meadow and grazing ; we are informed, in 
the most excellent Survey of Meath by Mr. Thomp- 
Bon^ that Mr. firabazon Morris had at one time in 
his farm-yard, at Tankardstown near Navan, the 
produce of 700 acres of corn, and 100 acres of bay, 
and at his other farms the produce of 300 acres of 
bay and corn : it may be necessary to mention, 
that Mr. Morris is hkewise one of the most exten- 
sive graziers in Meath. 

Small farms generally yield more corn per acre. 
than large ones, because the occupier almost always 
sows his corn in potatoe ground, that has been turned, 
and, what few great farmers do, pays attention to 
it whilst growing. .That farms moderately large, 
and conducted on an improved system, are of more 
benefit to the public than small ones, I have not 
a doubt, and also to the proprietor, because he has 

« 

usually more capital, and of course is able to lay out 
money in draining, liming, and otherwbe improving 

bis 
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his land; he has better implements, is able and 
inclined to give a high price for seed-corn of 
superior sample ; and for a variety of other reasons, ' 
that daily experience will point out, but above all 
from his not fallowing, and from his cultivating 
green crops ; unless he acts thus, the larger bis 
farm, the more be loses. . ' 

It is very much the practice for graziers to oc- 
' cupy a great quantity of land, and in situations 
Tery remote from each other ; it is utterly impoa* 
sible, that these can be as productive as if occa* 
pied by resident tenants ; every grazier must know, 
that his herd is usually a partner, and many must 
feel, that^they would be much more comfortable, 
if they did less business, and probably with more 
net profit. It is not to be supposed, nor is it 
often the case, that any man has sufficient capital 
for this various and extensive line of business ; to 
one description of men it is peculiarly profitable, 
I mean the discounters of Limerick and Ennis, who 
could throw much light on this subject. 

Mr. Singleton occupies a large tract of corcaas 
ground, above lOOO acres, besides much ground of 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Colpoys occupies as much ground, in van* 
ous places, as he pays upwards of 4OO0/. a year 
for. 

Several 
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Sever^ ether gratiert possess great tracts of 
ground, especiaity in Burrin.^ 

Str JEdward O'Brien tills above 130 acres, wbicb» 
for a county, where many rich graziers buy their 
oate and straw, k an iNKroBunao qgaotity. 


Sect. 2. Farm-funtses and Offices. 

The better kind of farooers and graziers hare 

generally comfortable dwelling-houses, aod couve* 

fi niont ofikesi bt»l, if so«ae Utile cleanliness is ob^ 


( served at the front of the bouse, no person can 

go into the yard at niglH with impunity. The 
po<^rer sort are nsuidly badly lodged ; their bouses 
are mostly of stone, without any iLind of cement, 
and of course let in the wind and rain* From 

t ' '' 

the nnifersat praeUCe in Ireland of baring a step 
down into the cabin, at least a foot below the 
level of the ground on tlie outside, they are aU 
BBOst always damp; the culpable cadrelessness or 
laziness of gentlemen or their agentt, who permit, 
ibia on their estatea, is astonishing ; if even wet 
clay, well tempered, was mixed among the stones, 
it would not only make them much^ warmer, but 

would 

* To sftew how fitde Mine know oC (Heir distxiki fitfon, I fpkift- 
been well infortfied, that a CoDDaught grazier, od being asked to A 
and see a farm in Burria, before he offered a rent for it, aiiswer«d» 
** Kot Iby G-* i I did not see it th^se thirty years, and probably, never 
wilL* ^ 
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would lieip to keep the stones in their places; 

for, as every labourer is usually bts own mason, 

they are often not very expert. Formerly there 

was scarcely a cottage, that had a chimney) aiid^ 

where the landlord has built them, he has frequently 

found a flag or sod on the top of the chimney 

to keep in the smoke, which, they say, keeps theoa 

warm ; this I have frequently seen myself, and, as 

the lower part of the cottage has for three or four 

feet from the ground but little smoke, they seem 

not to iieel it, when they sit down ;* but in this 

a great change Cor the better is taking place every 

day, and none but the most wretched are now witk^ 

out a chimney. 

The better kind of houses are slated either 
« bard thin sandstone flag, procured in the 
tern part of the county, and near Lough Lickia, 
or with slates raitied near Brnadford, equal to Welch 
Ion slates. Cottages are alwajrs thatched, either 
With straw, sedge, rushes, heath, or too often po« 
tat<}e*stalks ; sedge is preferred to straw, and mx* 
pence per. square perch is paid for it standing. 
Whilst the tenant is the builder of his house, little 
improvement can be expected, and, as the landlord 
Mver repairs, and the tenant usually gets Im house 

and 

* It is remarkable, that the aame cmtom prevails near Castle* 
tomeratid tn other parts of the commif of Kilkenny^ ivtiere they bam 
Bothiog bat Uiat abomiuable, siUky-iooking, suffocating KilkiSBoy eoaL 
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and offices in a complete state of dilapidation ^ be 
merely patches it up for the presefit. 

Cow-bouseS) even with some 'of the better kind 
of farmers, are not to be found, and other offices are 
perhaps equally rare. Cfoacina fcequently receives 
her offerings in the open air, and a person :uaust 
tread cautiously, for, as no place of the kind is 
ever thought of for servants, they must do as well 
as they can, and it is astonishing, how little eveo 
people of property think of this necessary appen- 
dage to a well-kept house. Where straw is plenty, 
t^iatching is generally very neatly performed, and 
. some taste shewn in the finishing of the twisted 
ridge, greatly superior to the Leinster method of 
covering it with mud or even mortar, as the first 
rots the straw, and becomes a b^d of weeds or a 
nursery for houseleek, and the last generally cracks 
and peels off. There is always an eve-course of 
either hammered or some flat kind of stone, above 
which the thatch is, in general, evenly and neatly 
cut« The dunghill is placed unifok'mly as near the 
door as possible; even in towns the dunghill is 
permitted by lazy magistrates to accumulate almost 
to the top of the house, even in Ennis; it is ri« 
diculous to say» that they cannot prevent it ; some 
of these gentlemen should recollect their oath, and 
that it is not for their own advantage, or for the 
purpose of road-jobbiog they receive their com- 
mission. 

Few 


^> 
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TqW cottages ar^ withatft sallows for Viihes bt 
f>ask^tSy and wliich eve^y kbouret kribws bow to 
ttia'ke. 

Th6 fsirih-botisfes on Lotd Cfonynghaiti'd e^tati 
are In generail vei^y cdtnfoYtablfe, and have every 
a|!jpearance of an attentive landloi'df ; pity tbere air^ 
hot SepTatate tenured, and tiot joint te^tttiy. The 
cottiers of Boyle Vandeleur, fesq. are generally wdl 
lodged, atid several n^w cottages ar6 now building, 
fof i^Mcb purpose be g1v^s tb^ih lim« gtSLti^. 


SecT. 3. Nature of tenures y general state rf losses'^ 
and particular clauses therein. 

The general term of leases is foi" three lives or 
tbirty-one years ; sometimes, but not often, three 
Jives andf tbirty-oiie years ; twenty-one years or one 
life ; twenty-one yeacrs and a life. Some leases are for 
Kves rerteiwable i(St eveV*, by which many tenants have 
a better interest than the landlord. Bishops' leases 
are also very freqtfent, and liiueb pYop^fty depends 
til <!his most uitcomf6rtabl6 and discouraging tenure 
in tbe parishes of Dysaft, Rath, Rougha'n, and otbertf. 
Soiinfe landlords retarn a power to plant on any 
part of their estate, on allowing the tenant the 
value of his land. I dfo not know of any other 
clauses not uSiiaTfy in leases elsewhere. Formerly 
much land was let in partnership, but, from a con- 

u victioa 
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yiction of its pernirious tendency, many proprietors 
have abolished this mode, and greatly encreased not 
only their income, but their comfort, and that of their 
tenantry; for it was always. a fruitful source of 
wrangling and litigation. Few leases are )bt with- 
out a clause of surrender, especially those of 
grazing f»rn[)s, to guard against injury by a fall 
in the price of cattle, and, as much ground was 
taken when cattle brought a very high price in 
Cork and Limerick, it is likely the uncommon fall 
in the price lately will induce many to avail tbem« 
selves of this clause ; before I left the country^ I 
beard many express themselves of this opinion. 

Fee simple estates usually sell for twenty years 
purchase ; freehold property for sixteen or seven^ 
teen years; bishops' leases for ten or twelve years; 
this marks the opinion of this wretched tenure, espe- 
cially for ground wanting improvement. 

A farm of corcass land in Tradree. containins 
about 212 acres,, was lately purchased by Mr, 
Singleton at the astonishing price of SL per acre, 
and he paid eighteen years purchase ; a few days 
after, there was offered by another person, for a 
lease of it, five guineas per acre, and to deposit a 
year's rent. 

The Earl of Egremont gives no encouragement 
to resident improving tenants; the highest, unim^^ 
proving, middleman bidder, gets every preference ; 

lam 
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t 

I am well informed, that his Lordship loses several 
thousand pounds a year by this, antiquated and 
mistaken mode. The rent of land varies so much, 
that it woulc^ be almost impossible to ascertain it; 
but| that there has been a very rapid encrease within 
the last ten years, is too evident to require mucb 
detail : land near Newmarket, that let ten years ago 
for from 20$. to 26s, per acre, now lets for SL abd 
three guineas ; in every other part of the county an 
equal rise has taken place. Corcass land, that now 
lets for five pounds, and five guineas, was let twenty 
years ago for 26s, nn acre ; and a large tract, the 
estate of Sir Edward O'Brien, is let oi) a lease for 
lives at 9s. 6d, per acre, that would now let for five 
guineas. 

In the parish of Fenlaw, sRid many other places, 
SO or 100 acres are taken in common, and a reserve 
is made in the lease, that the tenant shall work 
any day that be is called on, under a penalty of 
paying double hire for a man^^in. his place;. 

Many large estates are fee farm grants. Tra- 
dree was a grant froni Cromwell to General In- 
g^ldsby, extending along the Shannon and Fergus 
from plare to Bunratty, and intended to extend a 
mile in breadth from the river, but it has been 
pushed much farther into the <:ountry. Tradition 
^ays, it was the private property of Brian Boroimhe, 
whence the name Tradree, the land of the king. 

V 2 Sect. 
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Sect. 4. Taxes or Cesses paid by tenants* 

Owing to the fines for private stiHs, many pa- 
rishes pay above 5^. per acre; this has been found 
the only method to detect them ; the poor people 
aoir in their own defence inform against them, 
but the profits are so great, that many are still 
at work. There is always so much road-jobbing, 
that, independent of this, the cess will always be 
bigh ; but if, however, the roads were well made, 
the people i^rould pay chearfuily for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen. Many parts of Burrin pay 
no cess or other charges, for, as they were not 
thought of any value, they were not included in 
the Strafford Survey ; siqce that they have become 
lealuable for feeding sheep, and some even for 
cattle. 


Sect. 5. Proporti9h of working horses and oxen ia 

the size of farms. 

Very much of this depends on the pocket of 
the farmer; where they can afford it, they gene- 
rally have more horses than are sufficient, or than 
they feed well, or keep constantly employed ; if 
they could be prevailed on to use only two ina 
ploMgh without a driver, as practised by a few 

gentlemen, 
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gent)eipen| and not pursue th^ ridiculouf mode qf 
ploqghii^g in tl^fs lightest ^oib i|ritb f9ar hora^ 
abreast^ as v^ry generally practised, there would 
be a mat^ii^l saving. O^^b are qpi oaiuch mpi^ 
except in ^t}e southern part^ of the f:o9inty, yfh^P 
they are worked by a fi^w geadfsmpn and tU^ 
better kind of farmers, four in a plough* SuiaU 
farmerii, and thos^, who have their farms in com* 
mon, accommodate each other, and frequently they 
hire from eaeh* other.* The qpestion of the com* 
parative value of horses and onn remains unde 
cided, and is likely, to do so, until a fair trial is 
mad^ of well-fed quick-sfepped oxen, or, which is 
better, spayed heifers, and not of large sluggish 
animals driven by two, and followed by another 
animal as lazy as themselves, and with collars;^ 
instead of yokes and bows, the most barbarous tn^ 
v^*ntion that ever disgraced a civiliaed country. 


Sect. 6. General size of fields and inctosuj'-es^ 

In those forms adapted solely to feeding sheep 
the fields are generally of great extent, usually 
with only a boundary fence ; sometimes the fields 
are divided by stone walls, but frequently all ar<e 
Uirown into on^ by gaps made in the wails. Those 
in cultivation vary betYreen one acre and twenty; 
hut there ar^* very few of the latter. The pi^ 

portion 
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portion of grass-land to that of tillage is very 
various; in the baronies of Burrin and Inchiquin^ 
tbe quantity of lat)d under cori^ bears no proportion 
to that occupied in grasing ; in Inchiqutn the latter 
is probably at least eight to one, in Burrin conside- 
rably more ; in the baronies of Tullagb| Moyferta, 
Ibrickan, and Clouoderalaw grass lands also predo^ 
minale, but still a good quantity of oats is cul- 
tivated after potatoes in burned ground ; in those 
of Bunratty, Islands, and Corcumlroe tillage and 
grass divide the soil more equally between theito^ 

Sect. 7. Nature of fences. 

Ik the rocky regions stone walls are necessarily 
the only, fence; they are made very differently, 
accdrding to the fancy or abilities of the proprietor ; 
the usual way is by stones piled on each other 
without any order like 6Iigree work ; they are 
called Burrin walls, and form a very unstable bar- 
rier ; a beast scratching against one of them often 
brings down many perches, but this, from custom, 
is little regarded, for in a few minutes all is built 
Bp again, and the herds and their ehildren have 
Mttle else to do. I have frequently seen the gen- 
demen of the country with the greatest indiffe* 
rence throw down a large part of these walls, to 
gain an entrance for tbeir horses and dogs; I 

have 
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have eveo seen a rascally dog-teacher push dovn 
with his foot many perches^ whilst the poor passive 
tenant must look qn withopt murmuring ; if a per- 
son stopped to replace any stones he had thrown 
down, he would be heartily laughed at. Gentle- 
men, and more substantial farmers, usually make 
double dry walls, sometimes dashed with mortar, 
but oftener without it; at this dry work the la* 
bourers of the country are generally very expert, 
and it is almost the only work they will under- 
take by task; if tl>ey are not watched, they do 
not put long stones enough across the wall to 
tie it^ by which neglect it frequently opens in the 
middle, and falls to either side ; these walls are 
usually made about five feet high, and cost about 
^. 2d, to 25. 4d[. per perch.* Some few put a cop- 
ing of mortar, but the usual one is sods, which 
last but a short time, and greatly injure the 
ground, from which they are stripped: the wall is 
usually finished by throwing all the small broken 
stones on the top; instead of this, the large flat 
stones should be reserved for finishing, and, if 
they are left projecting a few inches, they will 
prevent sheep from leaping over them, and their 
weight will prevent their being displaced by cattle ; 
if they are laid in mortar^ it will be still better. 

Walls 

♦ If try was planted to these dry walls, it would strengthen tAfia 
greatly, and prevent cattle from throwins tbem down. 




Walb Aft Hotxitliihts bo badfly baiK, anfd so hw^ 
and the breed of sfre^p so dtiire, ihzt H is ilece^ 
sary ia put a beardinif of furajcf, br?ars, ol* thorns, 
which s&oftt fall >flr, artd leJtre gap^, thatt reqiiir« 
cotKiiadt lAendins:* 

I* Qianfy parts of this? cocmty a gate is a rartty ; 
jthett cahle ztt ta h€ ihofved, a man tdkes doWii 
Sf jrard of t\<''o of wall, and, when the cattle ii«*e in, 
builds it 0{S ^gahi ; ihis', even ii^iih rhenr of pr6V 
perty, is the ge'rreral ji^actJc^' tit'i6e or ofteri^r 6 very 
dsiy } I ha:ve' ^en, at s6v(2rs(I geiitlefndehs' houf$es, 
ddiry covv^ aAd hors6s, <hat were ofio^ed iwice 
ev^ry day, let iri and otit of the field iti this ihahn^f : 
ff « grazier \vishes to she\V hh stock to a b'ayer, 
iwa ot tHree idle fdlo^s and his \Hrise-man aYe iri 
tlriirtrtg, to tbrotv down u^aH^, andf affettvafds to 
bniti iheoi up, and tfi'e wise-man always tatce^ 
care to be ne^r enough to hcfar what fe said; the 
gertrleroen of the* country seetti to lite this, and 
cvcrr fre'(Jiretftly go' tfside to ccfnsuf t With this' wise- 
inan on what they ought do ht rn'uch . bett^f 
judges of. ^ . 

Great exert'rons ard fiiade by soine' gentlemen, 

but more by cottiers, in clearing .th6ir land frorii 

Aones; for this purpose \^alls ten' feet thick are 

fiot unconitnon, arid |>yi'amid^ of stones of a' lai^ge 

size i^emain as monuments of Irish industry, and not, 

ltk6 tb^ pyramids of Egypt, everlaadng proofs of 

buman folly. 

It 
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U nthe practice with many to give their wmlis a 
eonnderabte baiter, not only as saving labour and 
stones, bat wiib an idea tliat it strengthens them ; 
but they do tH»t consider that^ in proportion as tbey 
deviate from ^ perpendicular, they become v^eaker ; 
it also supposes, that every stone is of e^pal weight 
with the opposite one; as this is not tlie case, thA 
heavy one tbrsists out the l^bter, ^nd tunobles down 
a large part o( the waiji. ' 

. Ditches are generaHy v,ery badly made; some 
few gentieasen at^ now btegiaoiiig to turn their 
tbougbts to tbiii very necessary and icomfortable 
unptovemeat, but tbey seldom naake them deep 
enough, or ef aoffident breadth, and sbtep #ui4 
fattle run up them wiih eaie| and^ ffs they afe 
us^ia}ly /actd with aods^ and too broad io the bot» 
torn and shallow, tbey ar^ torn down by th* feet 
iOf cattle, in search of the grass ^prodkiced by tbest 
sods.. l)il^hss sbmild be nijade at least seven £e^t 
wide at the top^ aod^ if tb$ ground will admit it, 
should be at feasit five feet deep, and not broader 
at the bottom than just to allow a shovel to clear 
eut any weeds or earth, that may accumulate in 
them, and, if water runs in tbem, the coafineaseni 
of the stre^un wi}l aagmeot its force, and l|elp to 
beep tbem always clear* If these directions are 
,com{died with, I woukl advise the ditch to be 
jj^di^mted ^tirely witb two«year-^d seedling forest 

3^ tteif^ 
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trees, without any thorn quicks; they would not only 
afford equal shelter, but'^would be very valuable 
hereafter ; if they were planted at a foot or less 
asunder, they would always afford various cuttings 
for farming purposes, and is sufficient quantity might 
be left for timber, to which they would grow at 
two feet asunder; for, as they would have air on 
two sides, they would not be injuriously drawn; 
they should be laid in like quicks, and the best 
of the surface-mould of the ditch carefully preserved 
for them. Tenants, who have terminable tenures, 
should register them, by which means, at the end 
of their lease, they will be either paid their full va<i> 
lue, have a liberty of cutting them down, or get a 
renewal from their landlord rather than have his 
fences injured. In exposed situations I would re* 
commend beech, but, in general, ash will be ibun(| 
the most generally useful. 

In the neighbourhood of Killalde, the fences are 
mostly made of furee, (ulex Europasqs,) which gives 
an appearance to the country not unUke-4hat of 
some parts of Wexford. 

Sir Edward O'Brien has most excelleot gates 

through the entire of his demesne and farms ; the 

piers are single hammered stones, and the gates 

are of oak, aboot four feet high, and nine feet 

broad, with spring fastenings, that enable a horseman 

to Open them at either side without alighting ; the 

pierq ate about Vix £eet bigb. 

In 
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In Trudree the fences are generiUly ditches, hot 
very few are planted. I should imagine, timber 
sallows could be planted in the coroass ditches t^ 
great profit. 


Sects S. Mode qf draining. , 

» 

This sine qua non of the improvement of wet lands 
is but very little practised ; some of the rich corcasi 
lands, that let for five guineas an acre, are i^reatly 
injured by stagnant waten 

In the eastern and western extremities of the county, 
where immense tracts of ground could be reclaimed, 
it is scarcely ever practised ; some trifling attempts 
have been made by a few gentleimen, but in gene- 
ral with little skill, and too often by that worst 
and most wasteful of all methods, open drains. 
There is less excuse for this here than in most other 
counties, for stones abound in almost every place, 
where it is necessary. Much ground could be re- 
claimed by lowering or enlarging the outlets of 
nhe numerous lakes, with which this county is adorn- 
ed; Lough Tedane near Corrofin could be lowered 
for a very moderate sum, by which many hundred 
acres of choice ground could be gained ; it is not 
only the part at present covered with water, that 
comes under this description, but the ground on 
every side, all meadow, is frequently spoiled by 
floods kept back froip want pf ealai:ging the outlet. 
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or rcmortng obstractions caused by some insigni* 
ficant eel-weirs^ and I cannot too forcibly condemn . 
the sttpineness of magistrates, who permh tbe erec« 
tion of such nuisances^ but if they do not affeist 
any of their own grounds, they pass them by with 
the most perfect indSflerence. There is scarcely 
any of the other numerous lakes, that could not 
be as easily lowered ^ and as eqiially benefited. In 
sooote few situations, perhaps, stones for making drains 
could not be readily procured ; it fortunately bap- 
pens^ that here in general there is 4 sod of suffi- 
cient adhesiveness to form a cover for them. '/-.'- - >:f 

To those, who may imagine such covering would, 
not last for any length of time, it may be neces* 
sary to state'^ that in many parts of Ireland and 
En^and drains are now running freely, that 
were made before tbe birth of &ny man now 
living; but, as the method, though exceedingly 
simple, is little, if at all, known in this county, 
it would be adviseable to procure a man from the 
counties of Meath or Dublin, where these kinds pf 
drains are better made than in any other part of 
Ireland. 

Sect. 9. Natw^e of Manures^. 

LiMESTON]>*GRAV£L, that inestimable manure, is 
lo be had in a great variety of places, and is 

used 
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psed in a fhw ; bttt there is not that use made of 
it\ that its value deserres. Lime also, which can 
be bad in the greater part of this county, is liut 
iitde used. I sufi^ested to a gentleman the gre^ 
benefit be would receive by using it copiously oh 
a mountain farm he was reclaiming; he seemed 
astonished I should propose seeh an exjiensiv^b 
mode, for he 'wmdd he obliged to draw the lime very 
near half a mile^ Limestone was discovered by Mr* 
Donald Stewart some years sinee in the mountains 
of Sfieve-on^Oirj on the estate of Henry Moiony, 
Esq*, yet i dare say, that to this day no use b made 
of it, and it is highly probable Mr. Molody iicv«r 
beard of any such thing. Mr. O'Brien of Cratitow 
bds used a good deal of Irme with great effect* 
Mr. O^Sallfvan of Limerick allows his tenants oo a 
farm, which be renu from Mr. FJtzgibbofi, dear 
Bridgetown, zt. 5$. per acre for Inning with sixty 
barrels; hear this ye proprietors of estates, who 
will neither lime yourselves, nor encourage yout 
tenants to do what a spirited citizen of Limerick 
fias done* Astonishing improvemems have been 
made tn the neighbourhood of Killaloe, especially 
in the mountains between that ^d Broadtbrd, by 
means of marie, inelthadstibte quantitKs of which 
may be procured in the Shannon. It is raised by 
boats, and drawn into heaps on the shore, where it 

generally 
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generally lies until dry, and at leisure times is 
drawn to the land ; about fifty loads are used to 
the acre. • The course of crops after this manure 
is usually ; Ist, potatoes ; 2d» barley ; Sd, oats; 4tli^ 
oats; then manure again, and pursue nearly the 
same wretched course : some variation does occur ; 
they sometimes sow a crop of wheat, and perhaps 
two of potatoes in succession, but in general the 
first is the favourite course, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of one or two crops of oats. An ancestor of 
Mr. Head of Derry was the first, who introduced 
the practice of dredging for it in deep water. The 
efiects of this valuable manure in the production of 
the finest crops, added to the beauty of the un« 
dulating surface, and fine views of the. Shannon and 
opposite country^ render the ride from Broadford 
to Killaloe highly interesting. Marie has been used 
with great effect near Kilnooney, where it is raised 
in the valley near the old church, but it is not 
esteemed so much as that raised in the Shannon ; 
it has also been raised between Feacle and Lough- 
graoey . in the barony of TuUagh. It is probable^ 
it may be found in many other phces, but this 
i^ . nqt the county for agricultural exertions* 

A large and valuable mass of limestone occurs 
in the middle of the town of Toomgraney, but, 
^ough it is a ijiuisance, little or no use is^ made 

of 
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of it as a manure, although it is the very kind, 
that is wanting on the adjoining mountains.^ 

Sea-sand has been used with great efFect by Mr. 
Morony near Miltown-Malbay, and by many others 
near the sea-coast in great quantities; it was not 
BO mudh valued, until one proprietor of the shore 
charged five shillings for every hundred loads, and 
another a guinea, since which the demand has en* 
creased ; but that system, of running out the land 
after a manuring, (and which is the ruin of the 
agriculture of Ireland), is always pursued here ; 
about 300 loads are used to the acre, which will 
be sometimes drawn about a mile for 16^. Sd. 
. Sea- weed (different varieties of algae) is another 
valuable manure, of which large quantities are 
used for potatoes, followed by a crop of barley or 
nirheat ; it is frequently brought up the Fergus by 
boats to Ennis, and carried into the country up- 
vrjLtds of four miles; it costs about four guineas 
per acre ; the potatoes are usually planted first, and 
get this first covering, and by 'degrees, as the weed 
can be drawn, it is spread over this, and covered 
by a second spitting and shovelling; when they 
have the weed in time, they plant the potatoes on 
it at once. 

/ , Ashes, 

' * Two very large thorne, and a large lime, grow out of the fiseuret 
<^ these rock* quite exposed to the western breeze, and to all ap- 
•peacance growing without any earth. 
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Ashes, procured by burning the surface of groaQi}» 
form a very large share of -the manure of the county^ 
especially of small fnrmefB and cottiers; if tbejr 
could be persuiided to crop lightly, and ciiitiv(at|9 
alternate green crops, this ipetbod of procuring 
manure would be a blessing to the country; but 
at present it is only the prelude to the most ex-* 
hausting and di^raceful systeip, that could possibly 
be pursued, and in which ftven men of good eduv 
oation and ample means of instructiqn outvie even. 
the most ignorant peasant. 

The high prices given for rape-rseed for «oiOQ 
years back have induced Inany, even poor fwtnet%^ 
to break up ipoory ground and bog for this pur* 
pose, but scarcely bi^re tbey ever thought of drain* 
ing it ; and in a few years, from this neglect^ aii4 
not using any calc^eous subsunpesi it reverts tq 
its original state of unproductiveness : ( have seen 
many situations, wherp a few .shillings ^ouldhavo.* 
accomplished this, but they bad no resident land? 
lord or enlightened agent to direct them*^ The 
farmers and cottiers ^re perfectly sensible pf the 
Value of manures, and therefore use gresit exer? 
tions to procure tbeip, frequently to the very gres^t 
injury of the high roads, the sides of whiph they 
generally dig away, and forcp deep trenches oi| 
each side, whilst the magistrates and conservators 
ride carelessly - by. For potatoes they also in some 
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|>lace8 make much U8e:iif a plant they. call .owfu^A^ 
i^hich they gather, after.the water has retired from 
lakes and turlpghs; it is U9ually carried on the 
backs of women, boys, and girls, and lasts for only 
oiie crop. 

But the manure of all others the most beneficial, 
the most permanent, a(\d that can be had at tbo 
least expence, and most certain in its effects, is 

« 

irrigation ; yet it is scarcely known. Sir Edward 
O'Brien has lately prepared some ground for water* 
ing according to the expensive Gloucestershire me* 
thod, and is pow . enlarging his designs* The Ber« 
Fisederickc Blood has laid out some ground for tbii 
purpose, also Mr* George Adams, which he mow$ 
twice every year; Mr. William Adams has formerly 
made some random efforts, but abandoned it. I laid 
out a small field for Bindon Blood, Esq. at Ri-« 
verston ; it was the worst of his ground, and though 
he set the farip, before I had an opportunity of 
cutting off the water from the mountain, that in« 
jured it greatly, yet the produce was astonishing, 
though it got only the water of February and 
March ; and though confessed so by the present 
tenant, yet any thing new being considered by him 
as. an innovation, and a thing our fathers did very 
well without^ he regrets greatly, that the levels are 
not all filled in, and, to shew his contempt for 

Y such 
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paeb ntw Jkngkd whims^ bat not turned % drop of 
water on them this winter (U07)^ and, I am inr 
formedy doet intend not to do so any more. Tber^ 
are very fiaw par^ of the county, especially the 
eastern and western districts, that could not take 
advantage of this blessing* Mr. Molony of Kil- 
tannon, and Captain Brown, wbo possess lai^e tracts 
of moontaiii in the barony of TuUagh, which tbey 
BOW set for balf-a-guinea an acre, probably much 
less, could, from the abundant supply, irrigate se*»> 
veral hundred acres, and, instead of haIf-a<^guiDea9 
■lake their ground worth at least four guineas an 
acre, and at a very moderate expence, probably 
not more than three guineas per acre. On Lord 
Gonyngham^s and Mr«Westby*s estates great \m* 
provements might be made, but the finest situi^ 
tion I hare any where seen is the mountain of Ca(* 
)aa (I believe the Marquis of Thomond^s or Lord 
Conyngham's estote) ; there, the supply of water 
is equal to many hundred acres, but the propri** 
etor knows little of the capabilities of his estate, 
nor indeed does any gentleman, that I have met 
with; they seem perfectly satisfied, pursuing the 
old dog-trot method of their grandfathers, with 
that rise in their rent-roll, which fortuitous circum- 
stances have made. If the proprietors of land were 
aware of the value of this iipproveaieQt, and with 

what 
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what ease they might accomplish it, thef w<hi14 
Dot let s^h sources of wealth flow utihe^ed' to 
the Shannon, or the Atlantic ocean, ^m|, instead of 
eonsidering the streams from the mOttnCaim a bq}* 
sance, (as they are with their neglect,) they woohi 
find them one of the most certain and pi'ofitabte 
sources of eobokiment in the whole range of agritoU 
tural improTOoients. The'expence of this great ite* 
proyement is osually very moderate, and, once atcOm* 
plished, it nearly ceasies, for one man can attend a larga 
tract of it ; the effects of the best manure are soon worn 
out, but this, for less than the cost of one n^miringv 
lasts for ever, and is mneb more valuable than the 
richest dunging. It is necessary to caution tbose^ 
who have an inclination to adopt this improf ement, 
that their ground must be free from small ridges, and 
that, the dearer it approaches to an indined plane^ 
the more perfect the improvement wiU be, and ex* 
ecuted at much less ^spence ; but I would advisf 
them not to think of it, unless they are deter* 
mined not to listen to their old*light friends and 
interested 8teward9, who usually settbetrfacesagainsC 
the adoption of any improvement they do riot ander* 
stand, and of which they are not the 5rst Inovers, and 
to abandon all idea^of it, if they will not go through 
with it with spirit and steadiness ; half mtesnrea wiU 
sUiswer^no purpese-but th brtsg the praotke faito dii^ 
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repnte, lose money, and gratify ignorance and preja<> 
dice. Id the many places, in which I have conducted 
this favourite branch of my profession, I have found, 
that very few have acted either with credit to me, or 
regard to .their own interest ; they very soon grew 
tired of the expence, and were put out of conceit by 
their wise-man or some very wise friend, and left ofF 
when they should have gone on : even after the work 
bad been finished it has been totally neglected, 
and one gentleman near Dublin complains, that 
'' watering was of little use to his land ;*' yet, ex- 
cept the first season, not a drop of water has been 
turned on the land since it was finished, upwards of 
seven years ago. 

As lime is generally the only manure, that 
is carried to any distance, it becomes an object 
to have it well burned, and carried in that 
state, as it is much lighter ; good limestone loses 
about one-third of its weight in burning, and, as 
three hundred weight of good stone will make about 
a barrel of lime, a great saving in the carriage may 
be made. The kilns of this country are generally 
very badly built ; they are usually too wide at the 
mouth, and too shallow, which helps to consume too 
much fuel ; they should be made half as tvide in the 
middle as they are high, and the width of the mouth 
should be one-fourth, or less, of the height; a kiln 
twelve feet high^ and six feet wide at the belly, will, if 

properly 
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properly attended, 1»urn abo»t sixteen barrels each 
day. A man can make good wages at 1 \d. pcir barrel 
for breaking and burning, if the stones are laid 
down ^or bjm at the kiln ; this is a much better 
method than breaking by tbe day, but he must be 
watched, to oblige him to break the stone small 
enough. When lime-kilns are constructing, great 
care should be taken that they are built substan- 
tially, and well backed with sand, to prevent the 
heat from escaping ; sand answers this purpose 
much better than clay or earth of any kind, as it 
does not^ by sometimes shrinking, and sometimes 
^^wellingy form chinks, which are frequently seen in 
kilns, and seem to be unheeded. Every lime^ki^n 
should have a parapet wall, to prevent tbe wind from 
affecting the burning ; dry stone-work, or even sods 
will answer, and, if a conical covering was erected, it 
would not only save fuel, but would pVevent the burst- 
ing of kihis of this shape, when they are not dravm, 
before heavy rains fall, which frequently happens ; if 
not drawn immediately, they should be carefully co- 
vered. Robert St» George, Esq. of tbe county of Kil- 
kenny, has adopted a kiln of a very different shape 
from the above ; it is a cylinder of ten feet on a 
small pointed cone of five feet ; it burned twenty-five 
barrels of lime in the same time, that one of the 

usual oval kilns burned only twenty-one barrels; 
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fortes Memoir in 1792, and even his accoant vra9 
iaken from Mr. Bushels tables published in 1777> who 
allows only 5^ persons to each house ; the Catholic 
ttergymen, who certainly have a good right to know 
it^ were unanimous in stating the population at least 
67, some77 to a house; probably the whole population 
may now be 120,000. But what use in conjecture ? 
And, until sonae means are contrived by govern- 
ment, that will not alarm the lower orders of the 
people, it can be nothing better; every thing I have 
seen on the subject, except the Essay lately published 
by Dr. Whitelaw, deserves little notice.* But, thanks 
to the food, upon which our people subsist, there 
can be no danger of a failure, and, whilst the root 
•f plenty is so easily procured, and a family of six 
persons maintained upon less than an acre of .ground, 
a man has no apprehension of poverty ; consequently 
early marriages will and do take place, (especially 
as we are not cursed with that badge of English 
slavery, poor laws,} and children* are little or no. 
burden ; the plenty of potatoes and milk is such, 
that the children are almost always eating', let 
those ignorant cavillers, who say that potatoes and 
milk is not nourishing food, look at the children^ 
generally in rags, but with every appearance and 
reality of ruddy health, and, if that is not su65cient, 
let them attend a foot ball or hurling match, and see 
the superiority of potatoes and milk ov^r gross 
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eheeae^aml bad beer. In the neighbourhood of 
Six-mile-bridge the populatron is very great^ even 
of people in good circumstances; for, in a circle 
of dbout five miles diameter^ optrards of twenty- 
«ight rospectable families reside almost constantly, 
and, except a tittle bickering ' about road-jobbing, 
keep up an intimacy. 

Sect. 2. Numbei' and size of Towfis and Villages. 

EN^rr8, the capital of the county of Clare, is 
estimated by the best informed of the inhabitants 
to contain about 9,000 i^ouls; tirenty years ago 
it was much more ; the Assizes and Quarter Ses« 
sions are held there ;* the cottages for poor people 
are much better now than twenty years since, but 
the morals of the people deplorably worse, for the 
Rev. Mr. Barret, titlifar Dean of KiHaloe, informs 
me, that formerly there were upwards of 2,000 
C(;immunicants of his persuasion in Ennis, but at 
present not more than 900 ; this great decrease 
therefore cannot be imputed entirely to a decrease 
in population, nor, I am certain, to a preference for 
any other mode of worship. 

Killaloe, Kilrush, Innistymon, Six-mile-bridge, 

z Corrofin, 

^ The Sessions, held ia this couDty in October, are at a very ixcon* 
▼enient time, for it is during the great fair of Ballinagloe, when the 
grester pari of the respectable landholders are there. 
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Corrofin> Kilfenora^ Skarrif, and MUtown, are tb6 
principal towns and villages. 

Kilrush is rising fast into some consequence, and, 
if want of capital did not prevent it, would export 
many articles of agricultural produce, that are now 
bought on commission for the Limerick merchants. 
A good quantity of corn and butter is bought by 
Mr. Patterson, a very active and intelligent inba- 
bitant, who has been of the utmost benefit to Kilrush 
and the adjoining country. If houses were built in 
favourable situations on the sea«shore, many, who 
go to other phces, would make this their summer 
residence, because they could have a daily con- 
veyance by water from Limerick, and thany parts 
of Tipperary, but they complain, that ground for 
houses is kept up so high, that they are obliged 
to go elsewhere. Between the Revenue house and 
Scattery-island, on a sloping bank to the Shannon, 
there is one of the finest situations for a crescent 
of houses, that^ I am convinced, would take re-* 
markably well. I presume to think that, instead of 
demanding a high ground rent, it would be greatly 
for the interest of the proprietor even to make a 
present of ground plots, to induce people to build. 
This would not only cause a rapid rise in the 
rents of the adjacent country, but, by creating a 
market for^the consumption of produce, would ex- 
tend this rise in the value of land very far into 

the 
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the country, I regret I am not able to state the 
encrease of exports and imports of this port ; had I 
received an answer to letters I wrote to those best 
able to answer my queries^ or a personal answer 
from the rector, my statement would not be thus 
imperfect.^ 

Miltown, through the exertions of the proprietor, 
Mr. Morony,^is likely to become one of the best 

I 

inhabited parts of the county ; a few years since 
there was scarcely a house but his own*, but 
DOW there may be seen in every direction a great 
number of neat lodges ; and, as he is daily adding 
to the comforts and elegance of the situation, I 
trust and hope he will be amply repaid * for his 
spirited exertions ; he should be a pattern to other 
proprietors in this and an adjoining county, who> 
from a mistaken policy in demanding high rents, 
drive away those, who would impirove their estates. 
Mr. Morony's gardens are amongst the best in the 
county ; though close to the shore of the Atlantic, 
they produce the greatest abundance of the choicest 
kinds of fruits and vegetables ; but any part of a tree^ 

z 2 that 

^ I have been accused by this gentleman of not making a per- 
sonal application ; I went twice to Kilrush for that purpose, but was 
not fortunate enough to meet him ; my mode was generally to send 
print«al queries before I had a personal communication, that the 
gentlemen might be in some degree prepared, and I liad every reason 
to hope, that the laudable designs of th<$ Dublin l^iety wuul4 not 
have b>»eH sacriilofd to etiquette. 
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that rises above the wall» is immediately destroyed ; \| 

the German tamarisk (tamariz Germanica) seems to 
stand this situation better tban any other tree. 

A very handsome church has been lately built at 
Miltown ; but, though it was ridiculed at first as 
too large, it is found noiv to be much too small for 
the great accession of genteel inhabitants ; the seats • 
have been arranged^ as they should be in every 
church y there are no churlish pe\\'s, but every person . 
•its where be chooses; they all face one way 
towards the communion table, and are certainly 
much better adapted to a place of worship than 
pews.* Mr. Morony is now building at Spaaisb* 
point elegant and commodions hot and cold batfas, 
and a hotel capable of containing upwards of nxty 
single beds, with spacious assembly ropms, &c. &c. 
Races are often run here, as another amusement 
for the lodgers. 

A great natural curiosity may be seen near Mr. 

Harems bouse, called the p^^ng hole \ it spouts the 

water to a considerable height with great force^ 

and, when the sun shines, for^ft at * each emission 

of the water a beautiful iris ; there are also several 

others on this coast, at Doolen, Baltard, Cloghan- 

' Sevan, &c. 

Six-mile-bridge 

* In the mmith of April 1806, I went to Drogheda dmrch, but 
after walking up one aisl^*, and down another, and encoxnitering tb« 
broad stare of the congregation, I found there was no admittance 
for a stranger, and was obliged to walk out of the chiirch; oh relating 
this, I was infiirmed it was not uncommoa in that church. 
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Sx-mile4>ridge was formerly of some note, but is 
now in a rapid <lecliDe ; it has the skeleton of a 
beautiM market-house, the ruins of an oiUmill, and 
an extensive flour-mili almost in ruins, and qtiite 
idle (1807,) but I understand it is likely to be at work 
soon. It is the estate of the Earl of Egremont, but 
Is rented on a lease for ever. 

Newmarket is advancing fast in building and 
e^^ery kind of improvement, but it has the unusual 
benefit of a residetit and attentive landlord. 

Sect. 3. Habitations^ fuel^ food^ and clothing of 
the lower ranJt, and their general cost. 

HABITATION*. 

The cottages of the labouring classes are almost 
universally built of stone without any cement ; ' 
some few in the mountains and bogs are constructed 
very badly with sods; the couples are about 
two feet asunder, and support what are called rib- 
beries or stretchers ; across these the small branches 
of trees are laid, and on these thin tough sods, 
which support the thatch,, and into which the straw, 
after being wound up in handfuls, is thrust by an 
iron instrument like' a dibble. Frequently heath, 
fern, rushes, sedge, and sometimes potatoe-stalks, 
are used instead of straw ; the potatoe* stalks last 

only 
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only one winter, and are a wretched covering. Tbey 
bare generally a step dowa into them, which causes 
them to be always damp, and, as the dunghill is 
usually iiear the door, it adds to the damp filthy 
state of the cabins. On this damp floor the straw 
or hay, on which they sleep, is generally spread, 
and often the pig and dog partake of the same 
bed ; as they are fond of having the smoke about 
them, it adds to the filthy appearance of their habi«> 
tations ; yet out of these huts issue the sinewy arms, 
that chiefly man the British fleet and armies. It 
is vain to expect any alteration, until the gen- 
tlemen and farmers set an example of cleanliness 
about their own dwellings, which, though they .may 
have a handsome approach and plantations in the 
front, are, in general, in a most filthy state ne^r 
, the kitchen door. 

fUEL 

Is universally turf or peat, which abounds in almost 
every part of the county, except a part of Burrin, 
which is supplied on the sea-coast from Cunnamara 
•on the opposite side of the bay of Galway ; a boat- 
load, containing from forty to sixty back-loads, costs 
from 205. to 28^. ; in other parts of this rocky coun- 
try, remote from the sea, the inhabitants are greatly 
distressed for firing, which must ever remain a bar 

to any great increase of population. 

A labourer 
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A labourer will cut as much turf in two days, as 
will serve his family for a year, and his wife and 
children save it; the carriage home is generally 
performed by placing two small baskets on a horse^s 
back; or, where they live very near the bog, or the 
ground is rocky or very soft, the family carry it 
on their backs, and it is astonishing what a weight 
some of these little creatures will carry. The 
price paid for liberty to cut turf is very various, 
and though in some places, where it is becoming 
scarce, a high price is demanded, and must be paid, 
yet in general it is reasonable. In some places hand 
turf, or that matde into rolls with the hand, is 
used, and makes a more lasting and hotter fire 
than that cut with the slane. Where turf abounds, 
it is seldom cut to the bottom of the bog, and 
the best turf is left behind ; this is also occasioned 
by the yery general neglect of draining, and surely, 
where a high price is charged, it is incumbent on 
the proprietor to drain the bog, to give the poor 
people the full value of their money. Too often the 
proprietor permits his bog to be cut into holes, 
which not only helps to keep the bog always wet, 
but the chief expence in reclaiming bog is occa- 
sioned by the necessity ' of filling in these holes. 
Agents to estates are here in gener|il highly culpa* 
ble ; they never think, nor care, that in the next ge- 
neration 
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Aeration many estates will be but thinly inhabited , 
from a want of this necessary of life. 

In the parish of Kilraghtish, and other places, 
no price is paid for the banfc, from which the 
turf is cut, as is the practice in other counties ; 
but six guineas per acre are charged for the ground^ 
on which the turf is spread ; this ridiculous custom 
occasions the turf to be badly saved, and in wet 
seasons often lost; for the poor people, to save 
this expence, heap their wet turf on each other, 
and lose a great deal of time by frequent turning. 
In other places ground for spreading on is let for 
6f. per square perch, (48/. per acre.) Some charge 
diiferent prices for certain dimensions per agree<-> 
ment : for hand-turf, eight guineas per acre are 
charged for both spreading-ground and turf-bank. 
In most places the turf, after being cut and thrown 
up on the bank, is carried away in barrows^, and 
spread by women and children, and the drying, 
called footing, continued unti) it is clamped. Some 
throw up the turf on the bank to a man, ' who re- 
ceires it on a pitchfork ; he flings it seven or eight 
yards to another man; this is repeated, nntil it 
has reached the drying ground, and injures the turf 
greatly. . 

FOOD. 
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FOOD, 


Scarcely any other than potatoes and milk ; this 
last not always in winter, but in greater plenty than 
formerly. 

On the sea-coast a good deal of fish Is eateo; 
but a rocky unsafe shore, exposed to Atlantic storms, 
debars them in many places from catching that 
quantity they might, and with which the sea 
abounds; they are also^ unable tb purchase the pro* 
per apparatus for fishing in deep water. 

Almost every cottier has a small garden, chiefly 
occupied with cabbages; some few sow onions, 
parsnips, &c. ; but the standing and favourite dish 
is potatoes and milk: to> prove, that this food is 
perfectly sufficient to enable them to undergo tbef 
hardest labour, we need only observe the quantity 
of work performed, when they work by task, and 
the astonishing feats of activity and strength they 
perform at their amusements of hurling or foot-ball. 
The labourers, who migrate to England every 
harvest, shew how equal to the hardest work they 
are, and, so far from living on the heavy cheese and 
other gro6s food, which an Englishman is always 
cramming into his mouth, they live nearly as spa- 
ringly as, they do at home; otherwise they could 
not bring home-so much money, tba accumulation 
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of which is their only inducement to leave their own 
country ; they certainly can have none in the sua- 
vity of their English companions in labbur, and 
shew in a very flattering light the superiority of 
our too often despised countrymen in every amiaUt 
trait of character ; in Ireland you will never bear 
any of those ^ illiberal remarks^ that poor Paddy 
must hourly bear in Eoglaud. As Mr. Young, in 
bis Tour in Ireland, says, '^ they have nothing of 
that incivility of suUen silence, in which so many 
Englishmen seem to wrap themselves up, as if re^ 
tiring within their own importance/' 

In the neighbonrhood of Dromoland and Qtun the 
men are remarkably tall and well made^ yet I €an«> 
not learn, that they live better than ibeir sinaller 
neighbours. 

. Much ground is let to poor people, and ta others^ 
living in tow6s, to burn for potatoes; the price 
(las encr^ased with the demand, and some/grouhd 
lets so high as S/. pei: aQre,t and for various lesser 
sums down to 4/. ; frequently the same pfU:e is 
paid for a second crop. The quantity consuo^ 
'by a family of six people, which is greatly under the 
average of each house^ is usuaUy about twenty-two 
stone per week, which, at 1^ stoi^ to. the barrel, 
and fifteen barrels 4o the acr^, makes the-qnaatitjr 
of ground necessary fo|r this . consumption to be 
(Bometbing less than an acre; but, as the quantity 
, produced 
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produced is often not so great, it auiy be fairly 

stated) that an^acre is fully sufficient, including a 

» 

pig or two, dog, cat, fowl, and not i^ little to 
atraAgers, who never meet with ^ refusal, if thjey 
come at joiie^U times. 


CLOTHTNO. 

The usMal material for the ipen i« frize, cnade 
at home by the M^ife or di^igbters, wIk> all oiaka 
a sufficient -quantity for the family, and frequently 
bavo some to sell; it is mtich better than that i9ad# 
by ocaoci&Gturers for shops. The petticoats of the 
iiromen are often of tijis kind, but motre frequently 
of eoarse .flannel dyed a bad red, which tbey also 
generally make and dye tbe^iselvc^s ; sometimes they 
wear short jackets, not unlike spencers, of the same 
m^teriuls and colour, when about thc^ir .buAioess; 
bat, when tbey go to the chapel or to 'the mvket, 
tbey frequently wear dimity and other cotton fabrics, 
and ootton or stuff gowns, which. they purchase 
from shop-keepers or pedlars at fairs or .merketsi. 
In the western part of this county, and aboat 
Corro6n, they knit a great quantity of coarse yara 
stockings, which are the general medium of barter 
for what th'ey want ; sometioies they bring coarsa 
linens, called bandIe*t:lot;b, canvas for bags and 
aaeka, butter, ^ggs, yarn, &c. &c., tbe price c£ 
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ivhich also is usually laid out with the dealers for 
necessaries; money for these small articles is seldom 
brought home: happily, as yet, very little is throMrh 
away on tea and sugar. Hats made in the country, 
chiefly near Skarriff, and which cost from about 3^.9 ^^d. 
to 55. 5d. are worn by the men ; the women seldom 
wear any thing but a handkerchief on their heads ; 
in wet w'eather the hood of the cloak protects them* 
Shoes, generally of leather badly tanned, are sold 
for, single pumps 6s. ; turned pumps for beaux, 7^. 
to 9s, ^ with two soles, Ss. Sd. Waistcoat generally 
of frize, sometimes of cottons of different kinds. 
Breeches of frize ,are usually worn by old men ; 
the young men wear generally thicksets, or sheep- 
skin prepared at home. Wigs of wool, from U. 7irf. 
to 25. S^d. On week days, at their daily labour, 
they are in general but badly clad, but on Sundays 
they make a very clean and respectable appearance. 
The men frequently in summer, but the women 
almost always, go without shoiss or stockings, and 
so tenacious are they of this custom, that it is with 
the greatest difficulty they can be persuaded to 
wear them, when taken into gentlemens' houses; 
•and indeed in almost every house is this filthy habit 
permitted, or viewed with indifference by the lady, 
and I have seen even some young ladies not averse 
themselves to appearing in shoes without stockiugs. 
In every part of this county the clothes (I mean 
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those of the lower rank) are washed by beating them 
in a river on a large smooth stone with a flat board , 
called a beetle ; for this purpose they will stand for 
hours up to their knees in water, even In cold weather ; 
after thisi they run to the fire ; this causes the legs to 
be full of black and blue spots, and to swell to a 
'great size ; these were thje kind that partial Twiss 
described in his tour, as the standard of Irish legs ; 
but our country-women, with the assistance of their 
friends at the earthen-ware manufactories in^ Eng- 
land, were not long in his debt. 

* Sect. 4. Prices of wages, labour ^ and provisions. 

In some parts of the county, where a labourer is 
constantly employed, he gets 8rf, per day; if only 
occasionally, or at harvest, 10(/. to 1^. id, and diet; 
in other places he receives ^\d. per day through 
the year, if occasionally, &\d, and diet; the rates in 
others are \0d. if constantly employed ; some persons, 
who give small plots of ground and a cabin, with 
potatoe ground at the rate, for which land let ten 
years ago, pay 8d., some 6d., and some only 5rf. ; 
'Mr. Singleton of Quinville pays his cottiers only 5d. 
through the y^ar, but they have bargains of ground^ 
that make their wages at least equal to \0d. Stating 
the rate of wages will by no meaiis ascertain what 
the* labourer receives^ for^ as in the case of Mr. 
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Singleton, they have an equivalent in land, and fre^. 
quently those, who have the highest nominai wages, 
are charged enormously high for their potatoe 
ground, and perhaps a wretched cabin, that they 
buiJc themselves. Very little labour is performed 
by task, sometimes threshing is done, but complaints 
are always made of their leaving much corn ia the 
straw ; the labourers, from not knowing the value 
of ta^- work, are averse to it; were it as well 
known as it deserves, almost every species of work 
would be executed in this oianner; it would be 
for the mutual benefit of both employer and la-, 
bourer ; one uu>u]d have more than twice the quan- 
tity of work done in the same.tim^, and the other 
would be able to earn nearly twice his usual wages ; 
the chief difficulty would be to prevent the exe«- 
•cntion of the work in an improper maimer, but 
this could be easily prevented by standing by, and 
instructing a man in making a perch or two as 
it ought to be, and insisting steadily on the-exe- 
CDtion conformably to the pattern. Whet>ever I 
perceive any attempt at trick, I always have the 
ditch, or whatever it may be, levelled, and mak« 
the ta»k-man, at his o'wn ^xpence, remake it ac- 
cording to the plan ; this seldom fails of effecting 
the purpose, but, as 'it freqoently happens, that 
unforeseen difficulties occur in the elocution, such 
as large stones, strong springs of water, &c. -^c , in 
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sucb cases a liberal aHow4,nce should be made. It j 

thould also be insisted on, and enforced by a stop* 
page of wages; that the work shall be executed at 

a fixed periodi and that a certain number of men I 

shall be constantly employed ; otherwise, as they 
tbink they are sure of the job, they wilf go else* 
where, and return to their task-work, only when 
they cannot, get work at any other place ; but still 
an allowance \hould be made for continued wet ^ 

weatber, or other unavoidable obstacles. Many, 
nvbo are not accustomed to this mode, may ima^ 
gine, if they see a labourer earn perhaps twice as ^ 

aittcb as his usual hire, that a great abatement should 
be made ki his agreement ; where this pitiful idea 
prevails, all thoughts of task-work had better be ^ 
abandoned, and the old lazy system pursued. It is 
policy as well as justice, that a labourer should 
receive higher wages for greater exertions ; beside, 
in a country, where this practice is unknown, if tlie 
labourer .earned even a little more than he ought, it 
will help to establish the practice ; at a future period 
it may be brought down to an equitable standard, and 
competition amongst the labourers will assist to fix it. 
That labourers do not receive in general a sufficient 
remuneration for active exertions, I am perfectly con- 
Tioced ; we often bear of such and such s:entlemen 
giving the usual rate of the country, and a cabin 
and potatoe ground, and grass for a cow. There 
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"^ are numbers in the city of Dublin , I am certain , that 

think these are always given gratis ; but so far firom 

ity the gentleman gives perhaps a few sticks of small 

value towards building a cabin, and the co(;tier 

i finds every thing else ; the potatoe ground some 

\ waste spot worth little, and that probably takes 

many days of hard labour to clear ; yet the cottier 
is charged for this at least as high a rent as for the 
best acre on the estate. The gr^ss for a cow is 
generally some worn-out or wet boggy pastuce, over- 
stocked, and charged equally high as the potatoe 
ground; yet these are the favors, for which the 
landed proprietors expect the most active labour, 
and it frequently happens, that the poor man, after 
all his exertions, for some trifling omission gets 
warning to quit on the first of May. That there 
are many exceptions to the above mean-spirited 
landlords, I have had gi^eat pTeasure in witnessing, 
and would feel great pleasure in particularising them, 
I' but, as it would appear invidious, I desist. In the 

^ year 1 800 potatoes sold for 6iZ. or %d, per stone 'by 

f retail ; by the barrel they were sold something 

\ cheaper ; even at that price they were bard to be 

got, as the demand for those for seed, and an opinion 

that they would be dearer in summer, kept up the 

, price ; (in Dublin at that period they were 2*. ^d. p^r 

stone;) now (1807) they are for 2\d. and Zd. per 
stone by retail, which is reckoned dear. 

House- 
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, House-carpenter, from 3^. 9jd. to 4^. 4f/. per day; 

bedge carpenter, 2^. 2d. and diet per day ; tbalcher, 
3s. Sd. and diet per day ; herdsman and shepherd by 
agreement. 

Ploughmen, who are expert at skinning ground 
for burning, receive usually 3^. 3d. per daiy and 
diet ; they find their own plough, and the farmer 
finds two horses and a driver ; their plough, though 
of the very rudest workmanship and materials, (ge- 
oerally small rough birch,) performs the work equal 
to any I ever saw at any of the ploughing matches 
of agricultural societies; they take a sod about ten 
inches broad, Und from two to five inches deep, 
as tbey are desired; the ploughman, that I saw 
exequtiug thi^ work, was in such demand, that it 
was necessary to bespeak him some time before he 
was wanting; he works very quick, making the horses 
go at a smart rate, and takes great care to keep the 
wing of his share and coulter always ver}^ sharp, 
which is a great contrast to the general mode of the 
country, and indeed of Ireland, for the coulters 
are frequently an inch broad in the cutting part. 

At Miltown-Malbay labour is G^d. per day, the 

rent 4/. per acre for ground, and 6/. for the grass of 

a cow ; what an unfeeling disproportion ! Thirty years 

ago the rate of wages was 6d. per day ; the grass 

of a cow was then about thirty shillings, rent of 

a cabin and an acre of ground, much better than 

at present, 30^. 
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Now the rate of labour is only 6d^f or at the 
utmost id., grass of a cow from three guineas to 
five guineas, a cabin and ah acre- of potatoe-ground 
four pounds, frequently much more. I need not 
enter into calculations to shew the depression of 
the lower classes of the people ; the above compa- 
rison IS worth a volume of the most labouved de* 
Auctions, I am happy to have the authority of so 
competent a judge as Mr. Young, who, in his Tour 
in Ireland in l779, second pan of vol. 2, gives a 
detail of oppressions, which, I atn sorry to say, are 
too frequent at this day, and t can assure Mr. Young 
he is by no means a favourite in this comity ; kc 
told too 'inany tales about imddk*men. 

The bread of this county is, in general, exceedingly 
good, but seldom has a sufficient quantity of salt 
put into it, and is too crunibly, owing to some 
mismanagement in the making ; this fauh may be 
generally found all through Munster and Connaught, 
and indeed in most country towns in Ireland. 

lb 

Sicf . 5, State of Tithe — its general amount. 

The rates of tithe vary according to the dispo- 
sition of the clergyman or hftl:ithe-proctor, and are 
a tolerable barometer of the love ot dislikie of bis 
parishioners; where they are higher, than customary, 
you may be certain of finding a turbulent divine, 

who 
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who will have hk rights^ regardless wb«tber he U 
liked or di&liked) or, if he is a non^-residenti his proctor 
is of the same way of thinking, If^ on the <3on«* 
trary, they are moderately exacted, the Uve and 
respect of his neighbours follow of course. In thQ 
parishes of Inchiquin, Rath, and Kiikeedy the in- 
cumbent receives aboyt one-fourth of what he might 
legally demand. In the corcasses balf-a-guinea per 
acre has been this year demanded, and, considering 
that the produce is the bounty of nature, without 
any expenditure, is not unreasonable; nor is it<on« 
sidered so by the better sort of tenants for ground, 
that produces seven tons of hay per acre ; but, 
if rated at only five tpns, the tenth at a very mo« 
derate calculation would amount to a guinea an 
acre. In the neighbourhood of Newmarket thetitbes 
are generally farmed out, which is a constant source 
of wrangling and discontent, and usually concludes 
with the vicar^s making an abatement of oo^tbird of' 
tbe proctor^s demand ;- surely this needs no comment. 
In the parish of Kilnaboy, the |ithe of wheat b 
generally 10^., oats 6^., bere, barley, and potatoes, 
%9, per acre. In the mountains of Killaloe, tithe, 
if not set by valuation in the bulk, is $s. or 7^. for 
oats, barley, and flax. Parish of Incbicronan gene- 
rally by agreement ; if by the acre, wheat 8f ., oats, 
barley, meadow, and potatoes i5. ; flax not tithed^ 
Flax and green crops are not in general titbed, 
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ai in some other counties. Dr. Parker receives 
seventeen guineas for eeUweirs at Kilialoe* In the 
parish of Fenlow two parts are impropriate, and one 
Ticarial ; the first belong to the Earl of Egremont, 
and the last is in the gift of the Bishop of K\U 
laloe. The rector of Tomgraney has tithes in the 
following parishes; Tomgranej/, Kilballyhone, Moy* 

ferta, Kilkeedy, Ktlfarboy, Inchicronan, Feacle, 

# 

TuUaghy Killard, Killnran, Kiilokennedy, &c.; what 
a monstrous abuse of the institution is this ? Some 
of these, parishes are upwards of fifty miles asunder^ 
and no kind of duty performed by him in any, 
except at Tomgraney. I understand, that singular 
industry and research amongst musty records have 
been used to discover these tithes; if half as much 
had been used to improve the morals, and support 
the poor, aged, and in6rm, bow much more me-; 
ritorious? However, the living, if I am not mis-, 
informed, has by this means been raised from 80/. 
per annum to 2,000/. ; it is in the gift of Mr. Brady 
of Raheens. . 4 

; That the rates of tithe in this county aregene« 
r^My far below what the clergyman is legally en* 
tilled to, will not be denied ; and that tithe-proctors 
have frequently exacted more than the customary 
dues, is also equally certain, but still below a tenth, 
and in some instances they do not receive a twentieth. 
It has been a fashio;i lately to treat the clergy, 

and 
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and of course tithe, xviih every degree of contempt; 
it IS a' common table-talk before servants, and even 
to labourers in the field ; can we therefore wonder 
at the opgosition it receives from the lower orders? 
It must be confessed, that too many of the ,dergy 
of every persuasion are a disgrace to their order, 
and give too much occasion for this contempt. The 
noooresidence of the* clergy is also another cause of 
much odium, and very justly ; why should a clergy* 
man receive any emolument from those, on whom be 
confers no benefit? He- perhaps lives in England, 
or in a distant part of Ireland, and is never heard of, 
but when his proctor comes into the country to set 
his tithes, that revenue, which, after providing com* 
fortably for the incumbent, was intended by the 
founders for the use of the poor. 

I have often ' heard it asserted in this county, 
and elsewhere, that every sect should provide for 
their own clergy ; this might answer in some parts 
of the North, where the majority are Dissenters of 
different denominations, but in a county like this, 
where the tlisproportibn between Catholics and Pro- 
testants is so very great, it would be impossible. I 
feel, how inadequate I am to discuss this dijfficult 
subject, and, I dare say, have said more than some 
hot spirits will like; but the illiberal abuse I have 
beard poured out indiscriminately on the clergy con- 
vinces me, that a regard for religion did not, indeed 
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could not, dictate those violent and inflammatory 
discourses. It would appear but reasonable, that 
those .landed proprietors, who have received such 
an unexpected . addition to their rent-roll, those 
extensive farmers, who have returned from every 
market with pockets full of money, or those mono- 
polizing graziers, who lead a life of indolence, and 
whose greatest exertions in agriculture consist in 
planting an acre or two of potatoes, and impove-* 
rishing^ like the poorest cottier, a few more by 
repeated corn crops, should refrain from such lan^^ 
guage ; had it proceeded from one of their cottiers, 
who paid three or four guineas for an acre of 
bad ground, and a pabin that he buUt himself ^ 
four or 6ve guineas for the grass of a cow, on 
the very worst, part of his farm, and did not receive 
a rise in the price of his labour adequate to that 
of land, or of every necessary of life, we should 
not be surprised ; but from men, who have so un* 
expectedly jumped into large fortunes, more Ii« 
beral ideas might reasonably be expected. 

The most objectionable part of the tithe system 
is the vast tracts of rich ground under eattle, that 
pay nothing:* if the tithe laws were modified, and 

the 

♦ It is not generally kaown, that, in 1*735, z vc«te passed in Par- 
liament, that any lawyer, or any other person, who was eoncerned in 
the case of tithes for bullocks, should be declared an enemy to his 
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the fatteiung and grazing ground made to pay, that 
on the cottiers potatoes and flax might well be abo- 
lished, for it is a well known fact, that the herd 
of a thousand acres pays more tithe than his em- 
ployer. It is a conjmon assertion, that twice the 
sum, under any other denomination, would be paid 
with pleasure ; if it is not the amount, that is objecti« 
enable, I fear it must be imputed to an aversion for a 
church establisho»ent, and that it comes from a quarter 
averse to all government : any of the lower orders, that 
I mentioned this to,, declared their only objection was 
the oppressive mode, and not the sum. It is the. 
opinion of many moderate clergymen, who wish to 
live with their flocks as they should do, and also 
of the best informed of the laity, that an acreable 
assessment, calculated from the average of the seven 
precedii>g years* tithe, and abolishing tithes for po- 
tatoes, flax, and every thing under an acre of corn, 
would not only leave the clergyman at liberty to 
attend to the duties of his function, free from those 
perpetual bickerings with his parishioners, but would 
also tak^ the farmers out of the hands of tithe-proc« 
tors, whom they have frequently sufficient cause 
,U> dread; and it would make those agricultural 
drones, the graziers, contribute their share, and not 
leave the burden on tfie shoulders of those, who 
earn tlieir bread by active exertions* The money, 
collected for this purpose, might be paid jnto the 
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bands of the county treasurer, and at every assises 
handed over to the clergyman free of all expence ; 
to make the income of the clergy keep pace with 
the value of produce, a septennial valuation by a 
jury, liable to the usual challenges', would easily 
fix the average; or it would probably be less 
objectionable for the incumbent to choose one arbi* 
trator, and the farmer another, and, if these could 
liot agree in their award, a third person might bo 
called in. 

Another mode has been suggested ; that the tithes 
should be sold at a moderate valuation, and a fund 
established, which would not only provide amply 
for the clergy, but enable them to build glebe 
houses, and ease them of all anxiety about the 
things of this world ; they could not then have any 
just cause for non-residence, and the bishop would 
likewise have no excuse for neglecting to enforce 
it. This non-residence is a most monstrous abuse of 
the establishment, and may well give cause for the 
sarcasms so often levelled at it; well may it be said^ 
and justly, that it is merely the emolument they 
are anxious about ; this applies equally to the dig- 
nitaries of the church as to thdse possessing small 
livings. If clergymen or their proctors acted im* 
partially in valuing tithes, there would be much 
less cause for complaint ; but it is a glaring fact, 
that, in many instances, the gentleman pays much 

less 
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less than the poor man ; it is equally well known^ 
that combinations have been formed by men of 
fortune/ (not gentlemen,) to hamper the incum* 
bent by giving notice to draw tithe, when they 
Nwere certain he was unprepared* 

The total abolition of titfaes, without any pro* 
vision in lieu of them, is a favourite topic with 9^ 
certain class of men. Supposing this to be ac- 
complished, it would not ease the tenant in tho 
least, as those declaiming landlords would imme- 
diately demand an encrease of rent, probably much 
more than the amount of the tithe : every person 
must know, that lands tithe-free are always let higher 
than any other, s^nd great care is taken in adver- 
tising such land to point this out. 

The greatest grievance of all is the impfopriatioo 
of tithes, and the grossest abuse of a fund, that 
was originally intended for the usc^ of the church, 
and for charitable purposes. It is well known, that 
these tithes are always more rigidly exacted than 
those in the hands of the clergy. One lay pro? 
prietor alone has upwards of 1000/. p^r annum, 
and exacts a tenth of every thing. One clergy- 
man thinks, ^^ that no more eligible mode than 
*' tithes can be devised for the maintenance of the 
*' clergy ; they rise or fall in their value in pro* 
^^ portion to the population of the country, and 
" th|i encreas& or diminution of the value of money. 
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f^ The clergy haiw' by them a titppdit depradiag 
^* neidler on the will of an adnifnistration ifier the 
^^ caprice of the pebple, and to make any elate 
V of men useful, they must be maicitained in a res* 
" pectable manner. If the propei^y of any one eom* 
*\ ponent part of the nation could be constitutionally 
** infringed on, the. aboKtion of tith^ would be 
** micceeded by a prQportional rise in rents, which 
*^ would defeat the/ purpose intended* The great 
** grievance is the impropriation of tithes, which 
•• deprives the cb'ui^h of the subsistence of a body 
•* of clergy sufficient to effect a salutary change 
^ in the opinions and principles of an immoral and 
•* irreligious peasantry.*' 

I have thus endeavoured to collect ^the opinions 
of a few of the clergy on this subject, (the laity 
had but one,) but fqund it considered by some asr 
an improper otie for my enquiries. The Rev. Mr^ 
Whitly of Kilrush informed me, with a very saga- 
eious shrrug 6f bis shoulders, '* that he could answer 
the greater part of my queries, but did 7iot chdose 
io do s&; he considered the interference of the Dublin 
Society in such affiiirs as exceedingly impertinent, 
riot to say uHfrse; what had they to do. with tithes? 
what was it to them, whether the clergymian resided 
or not?*' (diere's the rub,) and said much mote, than 
I tbiok proper to relate, again^ one of the miost 
respectable atid most useful societies in Europe, and 
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qondddbd iS,ikh Asking thh bad I fbad Dr. Du{g(irian'3 
parhphlet ^ iThat, he said, ^cwld open ray^yei; 
as i hftvb never r^ad tUe pa[ti{i(Tli^t^ I cdhnat say ^hat 
its efied^ toight Kfe j jji-obabl^ it liii^ht bpfeh my tj^'es, 
bul I donbt if it would opei^ My h^ari; I n^xt at^j^li^d 
tb tbis gentlei^iti^sr ^on, who is reetbr q( TUlUgb ; 
he was desir^ by H Bishop bf I^illsild^ (lot lo tfn« 
9wer aiiy of the querte^^ ^s Dti Quigetiafi had said 
anf itpptoper use had been mttde of the iififormaiion 
gi^eh to' some of th6 ^entietd^h tippqitittd to oiakfe 
agricultural surveys* When 1 uiidertbok the Uurt^^ 
of this countyi I wa^ very s^rfgdlr^ in my expecta- 
tions of infoffDS&tion from sd learned a I^ody of men^ 
and who from their local knowledge ai'ie, tt di;ight 
to 1^,' well acqaainted with those n^attc<*S| for wbitb 
I sdtight infbrniatidin, (^hd whkb afb* printed m tbef' 
ititr64uciio!i tt) this v6lame,) as well ^% froin thetf 
having ai great portion of their tiwe tlno^enpied ) 
y« this, I lament to toy, feai been the rteult. 

When I first circulated «fty qneries^ I bad verb^ 
{irornktes from ^lany , of feoeivkig •* every tnfarmatiofr 
in their power,^ but, for what teisonis begt kno'wQ 
to JCtemi^Ji^eS, tlifey all, except tbre^ genflcmen, d^* 
dined giving me any written answers, afnd tndead 
Vei*y few yerbal. At an early perrod I took tbefc 
liberty of applying hy letter to the Bishop of Kit 
laloe, p^evioQS to a personal application, to reqciest 
be wookl use bis iiifluente with his eleiigy to pro^ 
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cure the necessary iDformation ; his Lordship in very 
polite terms declined interfering with them ** at the 
instance of an indrndual^ I next applied to Dr. 
Parker near Killaloe, to wliom I was referred by 
several gent^jemen^ as one of the best informed men 
in the county, but he, alas ! '^ was a perfect stranger 
^^ to all my queries, and besides, it would not allow 
^'a person a moment to spare for his own private 
<' affairs, or to act in his. function as a clergyman, 
^* to give you the answers you require/' To the 
Kev. Mr. Martin of Killaloe I next made a personal 
application ; (a written one, which he never acknow* 
ledged, I had previously made;) he informed me, 
(standing in the street with all due submission and 
reverence,] that really his own itfiairs (be was draw- 
ing home bis tujrf) took up so much of his time, 
he could give me do information ; I waited for him 
two days at a wretched inn at Killaloe, and called 
on him at nine o'clock in the morning, but, as I 
understood the clergy of that part of the diocese 
were not much in the habit of seeing company, I 
luckily had breakfasted, or I might have fasted 
till I reached Castle-Conne]. In the year 1725 
Dr. Nicholson, Bishop of Derry, seat circular letters 
io his clergy f for the purpose qf obtaining a statistical 
account of the diocese, and received frpn^ the rector 
of Magilligan a full account of his ps^risb, which is 
published in the AnthoU Hib* vol $, p, U6;.b(;it. 

1 suppose 
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I suppose the good Bishop had other inducementoy ' * 

besides the request of an indixndtud, and probably 

h^ would have thought, that the request of such a 

body as the Dublin Society, expre&ed through that 

individual however humble in life, would have me- 

rited a better fate. 

It has been suggested by some, that a liberal 
allowance in land, with a comfortable glebe-bous^ 
-ftnd offices, is liable to fewer objections than any 
before proposed; if this mode was adopted, a re- 
striction from breaking up more than a certain quan* 
tity annually, and sowing grass-seeds, would be 
necessary; this would put hiai on a par' with bift 
parishioners, as his income would rise and fall with 
the value of produce, and that of land ; it would 
prevent that constant wrangling, which too much 
prevails in some parishes, and which has gone so 
far as to induce an agreement amongst the; land- 
holders to draw their tithe on the .same day, not 
by an avowed combination, but by a bint, that 
was well understood. 

Mr. Ledwich, in his Epitome of the Antiquities 
of Ireland, says, that in the reign of King John 
the clergy did not receive any tithes; the venera- 
tion for the church at that time ws^ so great, that 
regulations were unnecessary; they were supported 
by oblations. The piety of modern times, I fear, 
would infliJience but very small collections* The 

whole 
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whole ecclesiaslieal re^eniie to ft Jate period was 
diTiikd into four parts^ oiie^io the Bishop, one to 
tbe dergy, one ta the pooTi end one to support; 
the charcb end other uses, and be iays this mode 
exisis Mi this dm/ in the diocese of Clonfei^U 

To throw as much light on thb subject as pos-' 
sible, I sball make a few- extracts from Mr. Ravr- 
iOft*s admirable Survey of i^ildare, lately published. 
la p^fe 27 he mentions oife titbe-deater bavingr 
esTAcved thirhf shilUfigs per acre far wheat ;'^ <Uhe 
^ dnsad of eitatioo, and ihe loss of his straw, made 
^ the timorous ploughman yield to any terms.** 
Agafo^ page 31, ^^ It must appear evident to every 
^ lAaik, that the entire weight of the choreh estab« 
^ UshOi^nt falk on the sweat from the brow of \n^ 
^* dwftry, whilst the feeder of one ihocisand buU 
** Ideks does not pay as much as the berdsniah for 
'' bis* garden. Can it be denied^ but that the dread 
^ of tithe keeps muoh land in pasture, which vouhi 
" othevwiise give bread to tbobsandsi encrease po« 
*' pulation twenty-fold, do away all neeejssity of 
^^ ewrifgration^ and make little Ireland not onfy a 
^ granary td England, but to the whol^ world.'* 
Inf pekge 33, ind vrhieh deserves peculiar attehiioo^ 
^ The assertors, that the titles to tithes and to estates 


€%, 


are 


« I was inibrmed lately, fliaC one KaY^y AtttempM a( fihr dl6ntlb* 
^gb to eiMdt SSk ^ acie in the dfoturbed pari of Ule coSilty 6f 
Mayo ; I thought it much exaggerated at the time, and did not pay 
inplioit oonfideoce to it^ but now I fear it is but ^do true. 
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** we of equal strength, should conndcr that, if 
** estates ware to bs let at undefined rents firom ysar 
*' to y^ar, and the landlord at each harvest to view 
'* tbo crops and exact some proportion in lieu 
" of rent, would any occupier in such case be 
** anxious to till or improre i Would not the 
" kingdom soon become a dreary uninhabited vastef 
" Yet exactly sacb is the conduct towards the 
*' tanth of the produce, the tithe. Let the Und- 
" holder be ascertained at what yearly rent be is 
" to pay for one and the other, and all complaint 
^ is at an etid." The scheme, which Mr. Rawtoo 
pix^oses to do away these hardships ea the fanoCTt 
and I am sure on eiery christian clei^yman, is asfbU 
lows : " Let the average value of all livings, and lay 
" impropriations, be ascertained by the titbe-books, 
" &c. of the last seven yftax* ; when so ascertained, 
*' let the parishioners of every- description be c«a- 
" vened in public vestry; let five intelligent men, 
" but not of the parish, be chosen to state the 
" value af eacli sub-denonMnation, and let the ave- 
'* rage value of the living be apportioned in a corn 
" rent oti each sub-denomination ; as, suppose kit 
** No. 1. is assessed 15^. in its proportion of iOQl.l 
" (supposed the average value of the living,) aod that 
*' the middle price of wheat in Dublin owrkat, 
*' during the preceding month of February, was thirty 
'* shillings ; lot No. ] . would then be assessed 
" with 
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*' with the annual payment of ten barrels of sound 
^' fair marketable wheat, to be delivered to the 
rector, &e. &c. at his dwelling, on every 25th 
day of March in every year for ever ; giving a 
*^ discretionary power to the rector, &c. to decline 
'< (by one montb*s previous notice) accepting of said 
*^ ten barrels of wheat, but that he, will receive in 
^Mieu thereof the sum of 22/. 1 5s.; 2l. 5s, 6d, 
*^ having been the average middle price of wheat, 
*^ during the previous month of February, in Dublin 
'^ market ; and in case of non-payment of said sum, 
*^ in the . course of one month after such notice, 
'^ that then the rector shall be at liberty to pro- 
'.' ceed by action at law for the speedy recovery 
** df'said sum with costs, &c. &c." Again, " Should 
the foregoing scheme not meet with the appro- 
bation of their Reverences, something must be done 
to quiet agitation^ and allay aU ferments the newly 
adopted plan of charging by the barrel is what 
^' the farmer loudly complains of, and whenninety* 
•* nine out of an hundred jfieel severe pressure, it is 
** high time for a legislature to interfere. What 
*' objection can there be to state by act of Par* 
^^ liament the following rates, by which the tithe- 
^< owner would be paid, and the landholder con« 
*' tented ? vi;?. 

" Wheat/ 
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" Wheat, per acre, - 8 
<^ Bere and barley, - 8 
" Oats, - . . 6 
" Meadow, - ^^ 5 

" Fleece, - - - 4 
, " Lamb, - - - 4 
'* And so in proportion for all titheable articles; 
'* in such case, the titbe-owner and farmer only 
'^ need the survey of each crop.'* Had I not run 
this section to such a length already, I should 
have made many more extracts from this valuable 
publication. It has not, I believe, been generally ad- 
verted ta, that in many cases the tithe is paid twice, 
for instance, the sheep and the bay they eat, &c« lo 
an anonymous publication very lately printed^ '' Aa 
Enquiry into the History of Tithe," the author has 
gone very fully into the subject, and has proposed 
a scheme for the maintenance not only of the 
established church, but of the Protestant Dissenting 
and Roman Catholic clergymen. He advises, '< that 
a return^ upon oath should be made by each Pro« 
testant clergyman of the produce of their tithes 
for the last three years ; an average to be struck 
from each return : for this purpose a committee 
consisting of the^ archbishop ,or bishop reblding ia 
the county, custos rotulorum, representatives in Par- 
liament, assistant barrister, magistrates, .one member 
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from every body corporate, who shall have lands 
in said cdunty, and every gentleman , who had ever 
served the office of high sheriflP, or at any time 
of his life been a grand juror ; these qualifications 
will embrace the greatest part of the property* 
and respectability of each county, and will con- 
sequently embrace the pei'sons most intefested in 
sdch survey, and itiost likely to act with upright- 
ness and impartiality. Such committee to be sum- 
moned by the sheriff to assemble at the grand jury 
roofti, eleven to constitute a quorum, the custos 
rotulorum or senior magistrate then present to be 
chairman, the clerk of the peace to act as secre-^ 
tary. Such committee arid secretary to be sworn 
to execute the trust fepOscd in them to the best 
of their skill and judgment^ atid without favour, 
partiality, or affection. Such committee to have 
power to elect any persons not es^ceeding six in 
number, who, though not possessed of the qualifi- 
cations aforesaid, may be deetned from other con* 
siderations useful members of the Committee. The 
formation of such committee and the duties iniposed 
Upon it wril necessarily force its members into the 
investigation and consideration of subjects, which, 
notwithstanding their vital importance, have been 
too much neglected by them ; in fact our country 
gentlemen too universally give up their time before 
dinner to their stables, kennels^ and the sports of 

the 
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the field, and after dinner, whilst the bottle cir- 
culates, the conversation is in general solely occu- 
pied with these topics,^ interspersed with anecdotes 
•not much calculated to improve their morals or 
their understanding/' He next states th^ neces- 
sity of a survey of the coiinty little difibrent from 
that adopted by the Dublin Society. He states 
that, according to his calculation, 700,000/. will be 
fully adequate for the support of the clergy of 
the three persuasions, and for compensating the lay 
improprietors, supposing the rental of Ireland to 
be 15,000,000/.; if so, a tax of eleven pence iu 
the poupd only will t)e necessary. Glebes are to 
be purchased, and glebe»houses built^ the remainder 
pf the income to be received in cash. Any cler- 
gyman, who shall be absent from his glebe-house 
for more than sixty-pne days (taken collectively) 
during any ycar» to forfeit bis living, unless com- 
pelled l^y ill health to visit a mi>re genial climate. 
The necessity, the indispensable necessity of these 
pr similar provisions, for re-establishing the reign 
of reUgion in Ireland ^ is too obv^ou;; tq be itv- 

sisted on. 

*' For the support of the Roman Catholic clergy it 
is proposed to divide Ireland into 4050 districts; 
eacb Catholic priest would then have a range^ of 
aboyt five miles in diameter committed to his charge ; 
^o be assisted in the more populous parts of Munster, 

? O ? Connaught, 
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Cohnaugfat, and Leinster with 300 curates ; also that 
J the habitations of the parochial clergy shall be buih 

bj presentment, and have twenty-five acres of ground 
attached to each of thein. He proposes a change' 
of titles firool the present ones to that of Patriarch 
of Irdand, Exarch, Vice Provost, Provost, with a 
liberal alio wanb& from 1 600/. to 250/. according to 
their rank, all to be nominated by the crown ; the 
parochial clergy also to be nominated by the crown, 
bat the Exarch or Provost,' in whose district die 
vacancy may occur, to have a power of returning 
the names of those or more clergymen, one of whom 
it shall be obligatory on the crown 4o nominate 
to such vacancy." 

** For the support of the Presbyterian clergy, their 
incotiies to be raised to 400/. the highest, and de> 
scending to 150/. the least, their colleagues to have 
75/." The pamphlet, from which I have taken the 
above extracts, contains 116 pages, and is highly 
deserving of attention ; I regret, that the limits of 
this work prevent a more copious extract from 
it on a subject of the utmost moment, and one, 
that has bad its crisis hastened by avarice and 
pride. 
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Sect. 6. Use of beer and spirits^ whether either or 

which is encreasingm 

Th£R£ is a great decrease in the consumption 
of whiskey; the poorer classes have little to spare 
for drams, as the fortunate rise in the price puts 
them in a great measure out of their power; I 
fear to this oitly is the change to be imputed, for, 
though there is no licenced distillery in the county, 
the private stills abound in every direction, but tht 
price is not lowered to the consumer, the publican 
receiving the benefit of the rise in price. The 
abolition of the distilleries, except those 6f great 
magnitude, has been of no use to any person but 
the owners of private stills. In the year 180O the 
consumption of spirits decreased astonishingly ; the 
prioe was above the reach of the generality, which 
in some measure weaned them from its use : this, 
with the high price for agricultural produce, enabled 
the small farmers to pay high rents, and to lay 
up guineas in some smoky corner; but, as whiskey 
is now cheaper, and agricultural produce stitt high, 
the use of spirits is rather more frequent. A drunken . 
gentleman is now happily a rarity, and the lower 
classes are nearly as soberly inclined. Fairs and 
markets' are almost the only places, that drunken- 
ness prevails in, but it generally ends in a few 

broken 
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broken beads, and often a little swearing before a 
magistrate ; matters are generally accommodated by 
the friends of the parties. 

The destruction of the distilleries bad not the 
effect, that the legislature intended, but a quite 
contrary one ; for private stills are now more nu*- 
merous than ever, and more wbiskey is made than in 
the former distilleries. 1% has also almost ruined the 
revenue of the county, for in 1803, before this ilU 
advised abolition, it was upwards of 36,000^ ; there 
were five distillerieji and two breweries; the former 
have disappeared, and only one petty brewery re- 
mains, and, though there has been a great encrease 
-of the stamp duty^ window-t^x, hearth-money, and 
other taxes, the present revenue is shojt of 10,000/. 
T^e beer or ale of this county is a most abo- 
.minable compound, indeed not worse than the trasb 
made in almost every part of Ireland ; it is asto* 
riishing how those of better rank can taste it, but 
habit will lower the palate down to any standard 
of depravity j happily the brewers are gradually 
receiving their just punishn^ent, in the encreasing 
use of water at table in preference to their poi«- 
sonous mixtures. It is not a little surprizing that, 
some one honest brewer does not break through 
this combination against the health of the public^ 
$tod brew, as formerly, pale ale with hops and malt 
alpn^ \ but they have beep so' long used to drugs 

I suppose 
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I suppose they have lost the art: if such a man 
could be foundt, an ample fortune would attend 

him. . It is very extraordinary, that those, who are 

I » 

fond of good and wholesome beer, do not brew 
for themselves, for, independent of having a whole- 
some beverage, they would have what is very dif- 
ficult to be procured, good barm, which, as every 
family must bake, ))ecomes a matter of no small 
moment ; from want of this indispensable ingredient, 
heavy unwholesome bread may frequently be seen 
at the tables of the rich, though, where it can be 
procured, the bread of this county is generally ex- 
cellent. Potatoe-barm is very much used, but from 
frequent mistakes in the process it often fails. The 
following receipt has been given to me by a ladv. 
who has constantly used it with great success. AdcL 
flour to beer until of the consistence of batter, to 
a quart of this put a table-spoon -full of good browa 
sugar, set it in a warm place^ but not near the fire, 
shake it twice a day ; it will be fit for use in eight 
days. 

Sect. 7. State of roads^ bridges^ Kc. Xc» 

This is a subject, on which I dare scarcely trust 
my pen ; I had frequently heard, before I came into 
the county, that many abuses existed in the ma- 
nagement of roads, and that, as in every other 
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public work| jobbing was practised^ but I consi- 
dered sudi information as some what exaggerated; 
but, since I have been an eye-witness to the num- 
berless abuses, that present themselves in every part 
of the county^ I do not hesiute to declare, that the 
most barefaced and infamous system of road-jobbing 
prevails in every barony. What are we to tbink, 
when it is well know-n^ that three presentments have 
been obtained for the same number of perches of 
road, but in different perjured names : that it is a 
common and well known agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, that a higher rent shall be paid 
for a farm on account of using influence to obtain 
presentments at an exorbitant rate for the tenant : 
that roads are frequently made, where they are 
entirely useless, merely to throw money into the 
pocket of some poor relation, favourite, or person, 
to whom. debts were due? It will scarcely be, 
credited, but not the less true, that a grand juror 
askedf and was actually paid 30/. for using his in- 
fluence in procuring a presentment. A friend of mine 
was present, when a poor tenant offered a very 
high rent for a small farm, '< because he knew^ his 
honour would get him a bit of a presentment every 
year;^^ and his honour* promised to do so. 

In accounting for presentments the most bare- 
faced 

4^ Then is no part of Ireland, where this poor word i> more 
piQftbvted. 
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faced perjury is well known to. be used ; new roads, 
that have a small quantity of earth or bog thrown 
up from the diteh on either side, and covered with 
an inch or two of clay, which they have the assur- 
ance to call gravel or san$i, are always sworn to 
be faithfully and honestly executed. Frequently 
an affidavit is made., that a road is made with small 
stones and gravel ; the smaU stones are as large as a 
man^s head, and the gravel is a whitish cla^; they 
swear, t^iat a sufficient passage is left for the water 
on each side of the road, yet frequently it is co« 
vered with it, a^nd impassable* The most shocking 
perjuries are used in the aiSdavit to obtain the pre* 
sentment ; two credible persons swear, that a certain 
sum per perch is the least it can be effectually exe* 
cuted for, whilst they well know, that half the money 
would be more than sufficient. I have scarcely seen 
any road, that could not be repaired and effectually 
gravelled for 4s. 4d. per perch, fourteen feet wide, 
and allowing the gravel-pit to be half a mile from 
the road ; yet many receive for the most ill-con* 
trived roads covered with clay, thrown out of the 
gripe on each side, upwards of 5s. 5d. per perch, 
and sworn to. It is a well-known fact, that affi* 
davits for presentments are often signed by ma- 
gistrates without having been sworn, and some gen- 
tlemen would reckon themselves ill-used, if they 
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were asked to swear, an(l probably a message 

^ 

might be the consecjuenoe.* 

A few days before the assijses in August 1806, 
I saw a road mending with six or eight inches of 
absolute clay, laid on at once, in which my horse 
sunk almost to bis knees, yet the overseer swore 
it was repaired with gravel or, small stones, and 
the tender-hearted conservator repeated the same, 
I have seen in the barony of Inchiquin a moun- 
tain road, that was sworn to be m^de with gravel 
or small stones &c., and for which the contractor, 
a gentlema7\^ received Ss. Sd. per perch ; my readers 
(of any other county) will be astonished, when I 
inform them, that this road* was contracted for by 
him with his tenants at 15. 6d. per perch, and the 
remainder pocketed by this conscieittious genikinan$ 
the trench on either side of this road consisting of 
bog was thrown on the centre, and over this a thin 
covering of soft slate dug up on either side pnder 
the bog, and through which I could not pass in 
summer^ nqr was the part, thfit was finished, of the 
smallest use, except to his pwn tenants for drawing 
home their turf, as but a small portion of the in-^ 
tended line was pxecuted. Very frequently a new 

road 

% If the judges of assise would ins^ on all overseers and others 
eoncenied in public works taking their path in open court, it would 
be a means of preventing many horrid peijuries i for At is a dis- 
f raceful fact, tliat many gentlemen would give their honour in a lie, 
|bat would fhrinliL from an oatb. 
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road is made at both ends, and remains unfinished ^ 

in the middle for many years, though sworn to be 
passable from one towi| to another^ and the money 
pocketed. 

An act of parliament of the present reign gives 
a power to grand juries to appoint a conservator^ 
to each barony or half barony, with a salary of 
50/. per annum. It may be riecessary to state the 
duties of the office to shew, that it is impossible 
any grand jury, consistently with their oath or 
honesty, could retain them a moment, when it can 
be proved by ocular demonstration, that they have > 

neglected every part of their duty ; I regret to have 
to state this very culpable neglect, not to say worse 
of grand juries. 

The act states, that his salary shall not be paid ' 

•until he shall have laid, upon oath before the grand 
juryy in a book to be kept for that purpose, a full 
and exact account of his proceedings, stating when 
and how often be inspected each road within bis . 
district ; what nuisances, encroachments, or breaches 
of the act he observed ; what remedies he took to 
remove or punish for the same; what magistates 
he applied to ; what warrants he received, and what 
fines he levied ; and whether any and what nuisances, 
ditches, walls, or houses have been made or built, 
or pits dug on any road' or nelkrer to the centre 
than this act permits; and in general a true and 
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perfect state of the roads,, brbd^s^ and all other 
works, and inaltecs tbereoii etected, &c. &c« &c. 
Now ho^ is this explicit aod soilemii prottke on 
oath fulfilled ? Jo the first place, no such book is 
kept by the conservator ;, if there were, tlie leaves 
would be uBsuilied, nor axe any questions asked by 
the grand jury; as to nuisances, encroachnents on 
the roadtt are permitted by both, maf^istrat^s and 
consenvatovs ; and whilst Meath and other counties 
ai*e paying large sums, anaoaliy to fill in ditckes, 
our coQserv4tors. permit new ones to be made, 
sosnetifoes ten feet brood, and as many deep on 
each side of the rood. At tile village of Myiaan, 
in the papisb qf X^toney, to the southward of 
O'Brien^s castle, the road is cut away on each side 
so i(noch,that scarcely six fleet of it remaia. Large 
slon^ FoHing about the road are overlooked ; tosf- 
stacks at^l dungbills ave. permitted to be m^de close 
to the read ; bridges and gulieta are sui&ved to remain 
with dangenous holes tor many months ) no magi«* 
trate is- evev applied to-; no warrants or fines are ever 
looked for or levied; yet wiH it be credited, that 
at every assizes the consorvator does, or ou<rbt to 
swear, ttiat he does his duty, and, uoless neglected 
%y the contractor, swears that every present- 
ment is hofiesitly executed? Is there no spark of 
honour or even pride in the gentlemen of this 
county, that permit this stain on their character ? 

I cannot 
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i cannot therefore hesitaite to decls^e, th$t I reckon 
conservators as the greaiteiit Buiaaoee in the county* 
There may be some exceptions to this character, 
i hope there ar^; but I confess I have ttoc becA 
fortimai^ enoagb to perceive any. 

The experiment haa been tried ia the county 
of Galway, and they were found so much w«vsns 
than useless, tbat they bare been laid a^de. It 
wM be seen by their oath, tbat^ if they made an 
benest use of their poirer, they would be a Uesh 
ning to the county, and their salary would be 
totally inadequate to the arduous duties of tbeir 
office; but, were the present set to receive any 
addition, it Would not make them in the least oiorc^ 
attentive. Men of a rank in life much above tt^ 
present men, and totally unconnected witb the 
county, must be appointed, before any beneficial 
{Hirpose can be effected. To make this qsefui, 
(at tbe same time it would be a great saving lo 
the county,) 200 J. per annum would be but a ■io>- 
4erate allowance for each barony. The conservator 
should be perfectly well acquainted with the qse of 
a spirit level, and the most approved method of 
laying out and making roads, and rendered totally 
independent, of the grand jury in laying out neW' 
lines of road. The act of parKamept, which enacts 
that every road shall he finished two days previous 
to the assizes, Is very ill-judged ; each road should^ 

be 
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be finished at least one month before the assizes, by 
which means the conservator, if inclined to do his 
duty/would have time to inspect every road, and the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, when they grow 
ashamed of jobbing, could speak as to the manner, 
in which it is performed, as the road by that time 
would expose any defects in the execution ; but at 
present, as so many roads are i>nly finished two 
days before the assizes, the conservator must have 
wings to enable him to inspect them all, as some 
baronies are upwards of twenty miles long and tea 
broad, yet he swears boldly to the just expenditure 
of the money for each road. Conservators cannot 
be contractors for roads, yet it is well known they 
all are, but in other names. 

Contract6rs for roads are great losers by employing 
cars instead of wheelbarrows, where the distance is 
short; and as the greater part of the roads of 
this county are made of the clay (impudently called 
gravel or sand) thrown out On each side of the road, 
wheelbarrows would be cheaper than cars. High 
hedges, are permitted in many places to spoil the 
voad; near O'Brien's castle, and near Fountain, 
ther^e is scarcely room left for a carriage to pass. 

Part of the road between Kilnorney church and 
Tom^raney is paved with large stones, not unlike 
the vile roads of the county of Wexford. 

Some 
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Some roads near Tullagb are repaired with spar 
from a lead mine, which makes an excellent material. 

The road between Bufiratty and Ralehine, the 
hill road, is particularly badly made with very 
large stones, sharp as broken glass bottles, without 
any covering, of even clay — a most shameful job! 
Large sums have been expended, indeed thrown 
away, on lowering hills in various places; half the 
money, that has been laid out for this childish whim 
at Fountain, which still remains a difficult, steep, 

N, 

dirty, bad road, would have carried it on a level; 
but alas! it would have run through Mr. Oaxon*s 
ground : some of the wags of Ennis, with whom 
it abounds, call this Annuity hiU^ as for many years * 
back money has been granted for lowering it. 

At an assizes at Ennis, the payment of a con- 
servator's salary liad been stopped by the judge; 
yet at the next assizes it was smuggled in, and 
granted by a judge ignorant of the former act of 
justice. 

Disagreeable as it may sound in the ears of 
country gentlemen, I am perfectly convinced, (and 
do not the foregoing facts corroborate it?) that 
they ^ are in general the most improper persons to 
ascertain the lines of new roads, that would be most 
proper for the public benefit ;• self is always so much 
consulted, that every influence is used to obtain the 
road in the line most convenient to them, totally 

regardless 
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regardless of tfae general benefiL I have seen too 
nauy instances of thi* nieaJiaess to be uistaken. 
New roads are almost always laid out by those 
totally ignorant of the subject. I cannot conceive, 
bow it is possible any penoa can mark out a road 
of several osiles, where be has to carry it on a 
level, and rout>d distant hills, without the assistance 
of A spirit level ; yet roads are attempted to be 
nade by those, wbo> so far from fcnowii^ the 
use of one, do sot know its name. I shall relate 
a conversation I overheard, to shew how these things 
ate usually conducted: the rood was intended to 
be.broi^ht oh a level for several wiles, to prevent 
the necessity of ascending hills and dipping into 
- deep vallies; the persoa, whose name was inserted 
in the preieDtment, employed another to superintend 
the w«rk, and who was to receive all the profiu. 
Q. Paddy did you n»ark out, where the new road 
is to run ? A. Oh yes Sir, but Biddy MuHowney 
says she will cleave my skull, if I bring it through 
bcr ground; ao I turned it op against the hill. 
Q. Well there is no help for it, it's no great matter, 
but where do you go after that } A. To yonder 
hill, but I don't know, which side is best. (This 
hill was half a mile off, and through ground so 
exceedingly undulating, that it would have puzzled 
even the experienced eye of Major Taylor.) Q. Well 
you can mark, "which side you think there will be 
the 
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the least cutting on^ and go on with the rest until 
I see you next week." — Thus was this road to be 
laid out, without even sights, by an ignorant la- 
bourer, liable to be influenced either by threats or 
bribes. In my Observations on the County of Dub- 
lin Survey, page 138, 1 have expressed my thoughts 
on. this subject in the following words : ^^ When a 
** better system of road-making is established,, the 
*f enormous waste of the public money, that has 
'^ taken place, will be truly astQoisbing; and I am 
'f convinced, until a National Board of roads is 
** established, we never can expect matters to mend y 
, '^ for then the grand cause, grand jury jobbing, 
^^ will cease, and :the conduct be thrown into the 
** bands of scientific and practical road-makers.^'^ 

Every thing I have witnessed in this county has 
tended to confirm me in this opinion still more 
strongly. ' 

A few public-spirited and honest grand jurors 
have attempted to €tem this torrent of (Peculation, 
but the consequence has been, that they have been 
threatened with an opposition to every, thing they 
proposed, and the disgraceful expedient was resorted 
to, of polling every thing they asked for. One 
gientleman returned the .overplus of a presentment ; 

2 F be 

^ I \rou1d not have given this extract, but that the book I alladc 
to is m the hands of very few; and county of Clare gentlemen are 
not much in the habit of reading. 
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be was laoghed at by his brother jurors; such is 
ibe morality of the county of Ctare ! 


BRIDCESy 


Are in general in tolerable repair. Some of thoia 
en the rivers, that n;H» into the Shannon and Fergus, 
are not built sufficiently high to ^dfliit fiood*^raler 
at spring tides, and ar^ ittually made too near the 
Shannon. Pipes or gullets are usually very bacHy 
made, and brgbty dangerous, many reinaioing^ half 
open, unnoticed by eon^^srvators, and daily pistod 
oiFer by oiegistrates with unconeem,. thougii tbey 
have a power of levying any sum qndcr forty shillings 
for any sudden fbihire^ I have seen many, that 
would not have required five shUlingis to repaiic if 
iaketi in time^ Init then», if this was done, there 
would not be a presentment got at the next afiisiae%. 
of course a job> would be lost. 

A bridge near the oU church of Dysart. is m a 
ruinous way. A nen; bridge a few poKches. to thft 
sduthwariit of the last bridge is iR^ry badly built ; 
it should be re-presented^ and the contractor fraed. 
. Thomas Studdertr, Esq^ of Bunralty castle^ has hulk 
at his own expence a very bandsooie bridge of 
one arch over the river Ougarnee ; it cost 2000/. ; 
tbe toll 19/ 6f<^%fQr a, qarriage, and i(t foe a horse. 
Mr. lyEstesre bas^ abo formerly bt^il^ a. bi^idge higher 
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up the river at bis own expence^ for which he 
receives a small toll. The enlargement of the bridge 
of Carrickvicburne, near Tully O^Dea, haft been a ^ 
moft shameful job. There are three arches and two 
pipes^ which altogether leave a water-way of about 
tweoty-eight feet| (and little enough for the water 
of Lough Tedane^ to which it is the outlet;) but 
this, by a most shameful neglect of the magistrates, 
has been contracted to ten feet by two miserable 
eeUweir^^ The presentment set forth, that on wi- 
dening the bridge these eel- weirs should be removed, 
and a bed of rock, that runs across the river, and 
helped to keep back flood-water on the lough, 
should be used in building the bridge: but how 
has this been complied with? The bed of rocks 
remains untouched, though very fine building stone ; ^ 
and, so far from the eel- weirs having been removed, 
the small stones and rubbish of the building have been 
thrown into the eel-weirs, and the water kept higher 
in the lough than it was ever remenrlbered before, 
and the adj,acent meadows and turf-bog completely 
iavndated;. yet the contractor swore to the just 
expenditure, and was paid, instead of which an 
iudictment should have- been preferred against 
him. 

2 F 2 S£CT. 
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Sect. 8* ifwoigaiicns and navigable rivers. 

The Shannon, which divides this county frbbci 
those of Limerick, Tipperary, and K^etry, and the 
Fergus, which is navigable at high water to Clare, 
are the only navigable rivers. Until lately the na- 
vigation of the Shannon was incomplete, but by 
the exertions of the Board of Inland Navigation, 
aided most ably by Mr. Brownrigg, the difficulties 
at Killaloe have been overcome, and now the com- 
munication not only from Dublin to Limerick, a 
distance of upwards of ninety miles, is completed, 
but also to the sea, which is sixty miles more. The 
navigation of this river to the sea is perfectly safe, 
and vessels of 400 tons can come up to the quay 
of Limerick. A proposal was made some time since 
to cut a canal from Poolanishary harbour, abonf 
twelve miles from Loophead, across the bog to 
Dunbeg; this, as the ground is soft and the distance 
only six miles, could be easily accomplished, and, 
if for no other purpose, would be highly useful for 

* 

carrying limestone to improve the bogs ; but whether 
the idea of uniting the Atlantic to the Shannon in 
this direction, by a cut large enough for vessels of 
300 or 400 tons, as proposed, would be adviseable, I 
am not competent to say ;'*if practicable, it would save 
the sometimes tedious and dangerous passage round 

Loophead: 


tt^Mrii 
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Lopphead: possibly the Atlantic ocean would be 
» dangerous sjea tp. meddle, with, 4s DuDb^g bar« 
bour is: by' no means a safe one; it U, bowevert 
the only one between Loophead . and the bay of 
Galway> a distance! of upvrards- of forty miles, ex- 
cept Liscanor bay, wbicb with its* present very, 
useless quay cannot be depended pfi.for any thing 
hut fijsbinor-boats. 

Another - line . has , been proposed from Skarriff 
bay, and, running through Lough Graney, to com- 
municate with the bay of Galway; howfar- prac- 
ticable it wodd be, I am not able to judge. The 
numeroCis lalces and rivers in this lii>e ' would pro* 
bably affof^d a very sufficient supply, and as soiiie 
run to the Shannon, and others to the bay of Gal- 
way, I should' imagine a good summit level could 
be obtaihed : whether the probabljs trade on this 
line would make a sufficient returp, is another ques- 
tion. Some gentlemen, who$e estates are contiguous^ 
to this line, are very sanguine about its practica- 
bility, but too many think, if they only see water, 
that a canal can be made* One of the most useful 
articles, that could be carried on this^ line, t^ould 
be lime, which abound) at Skarriff at one end, aad 
in the county of Galivay at the other; the iqter- 
mediate coumtry by. this means could be highly 
improved, and only wants Jime to n^ke it produce 
abundant crops of corn. , 

I saw 
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t saw tt Killaloe a striking instance of the vast 
superioritj of water carriage orer that by land, 
one man tracking a vessel with upwards "of tbirty 
tons of goods ; he told me he was not allowed a 
horse, except the wind was adverse ; this by the 
bye must be a wretched economy* 

The waits of the canal between the entrance from 
the Shannon and Killaloe are most wretchedly built 
of water-worn paving stones, and in the most un* 
substantial manner, resting against a gravelly bank ; 
consoqiiently they and the gravel are constantly 
iallmg in, and cboaking the canal, which must be 
dragged by boats with seven men in each. It seems 
to be the general opinion in Killaloe, that &e canal 
has been cut in the most improper direction ; they 
think it should have been brought in a valley between 
Kiitaloe and Dr. Parker's, and to the north of the 
Bishop's house, and not paraUel to the 8hamio» as 
at present Ksbop Bernard offered several thousand 
pounds, 'if this line had been pursued; for, instead 
of cutting his demesne off from the Shannon, aa al 
present it does, it weuM have gone at the bach 
of his bouse ; if this was the only ofajedinn, I thinli 
the engineer acted very impartially, as all pubtio 
officers should, but very seldom do. 

It would seem almost unnecessary at iMs enlighfe* 
ened period to make any remarks on* the superi^ 
ority of i\'ater carriage ; but, as dve majority of the 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the connty seldom read any thing 
but the newspapers, it may be useful to state this 
saperiority. ; One horse can with ease draw » boa^t 
containing sixty tons as far in ar day (about twel? « 
miles) as the same horse .woald draw ofi Und half 
a ton. Now, allowing three men to the boat, i€ 
will carry as much goods as 120 horses and forty 
men, allowtng one man to drive three bofses-^he 
expenee per annum for every twelve mitesi by 
water carriage wiB be liOf., whilst that df the IM 
horses and forty men, for the same dtstanee, wHt 
amount to 3S20^«* This is worth the seriou#attefttiMf 
of the landed proprietors, for it is bigMy probaUe, 
tifaat at no very remote period grazing and tillages 
wilt be more united than at present; for notUfng^ 
but the grossest ignorance and prejudiee, will maifl*' 
tain, that they cannot be eon^ucted more profitably 
on-the same land, when jodieitously blended, than 
accordmg to the present indolent grassing system 
atone: did the graziers read a little more, and see 
^d know, what is going forward in the agricnF« 
tural world, they would learn thatr, by the improved 
practices of England, more cattile are fattened on 
the same quantity of land, when united to tillage^ 
than the same land formerly fattjened, wiien under 

cattle 

^ In tb« Survey of Kildare it is stated, that an acre of potatoe- 
land can be well manured at Atby for lOL, a distance of forty>one 
aiilei from Dublin. 
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cattle alope ; they would then perceive the benefit 
of iiaviog green food for their stock in winter and 
springy and the superiority of alternate green and 
white crops over their present wretched mode of 
ynnning the. ground out by repeated corn crops ^ 
it would also enable theoiy when there was a very 
low price, for cattle at Cork or. Limerick , to hold 
them, over and keep the market at a steady uni« 
form rate. . Many, I dare say^ will be ignorant 
enough to. call this book^farming ; the opinion of 
4Q<;h boobies is not worth noticing. The intro- 
duction of turnips and clover was once called book-o 
farming, and, I dare say, Mr. Muir^s feeding,, to a 
I state of great fatness, 500 bead of cattle in the^ 

bouse in summer, by the cutting of one scythe, vyilL 

be abo called book-grazing ; so will every practice 

not derived from their great grandfathers. To. shew, 

J how little interest some of these gentlemen take in 

' the improvement of cattle, it is a certain fact, that 

many of them return from the fair of Ballinasloe 
in October, without having been once in the Farming 
3ociety's yard to view the stock exhibited at their 
shew ; I have even known some of them, that seemed 
to exult, when they came honie, *^ that tliqy had 
*' not been to see such mummery; truly they bad 
^^ better cattle at homef' but I have done^ it is a 
(disgusting subject. 

NotbinsT 
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Nothing can possibly be worse made than the 
embankments along the Shannon and Fergus to keep 
out flood-water; I do not recollect to have seen 
one tolerably well made ; they must hare been con- 
ducted by persons totally ignorant of such works; 
they are not calculated to resist floods in spring 
tides for any length of time, and, as no proper per- 
aon is appointed (paid by a general assessment- of the 
proprietors) to superintend them, it often happens, 
that, from the indolence or ignorance of one pro« 
prietor, the propertj^ of many others is greatly 
injured ; when a breach is made, pt is so badly re- 
paired, that it probably stands but a very short 
time. 
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Sect. 9. Stale of fisheries. 

\ 
\ 

Thb&e is not more fish caught than what sup* 
plks the markets of Limerick, Kilrusb, Miltown, 
and the southern and western parts of the county ; 
the northern and eastern parts being mostly sup- 
plied from Galway. Though the numerous bays 
and creeks from Loophead to Kilrush are admirably 
well adapted for the fitting out and safe lying of 
fishing'boatSy yet, from the poverty and laKiness 
€3S those, who are capable of pursuing the fishing 
business, it is not carried on with the spirit, that 
such undertakings require. In the herring season 
upwards of 200 boats, sometimes not more than half 
that number, are fitted out at Kilrusb, Carrigahok, 
Querin, and .other creeks; as the fishery is uncertain^ 
a bad season completely ruins those poor men, who 
have expended tiieir all upon the boats and fishing 
apparatus. If, on the contrary, some person or com* 
pany of property would embark in this business, 
and who bad sufficient auliiarity to make othiec 
fi^ermen eomply with regufations, chat wodd be 
mutually beneficial^ there could be Jittle doubt of a 
profitable return. That such bye-laws are wanting 
it is necessary to state, that yil present, from wani 
of some person of respectability and authority, they 
ttsuaUy elect the oldest bQ!ai;tttan admiral, and tbo 
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next in seniority vice-admiral for the season ; but 
neither of these has sufficient 'power to enforce 
the laws or regulations, which they ^ave agreed 
to obey for the general good of all the Bshermen. 
It is generally considered by the fishermen, that, 
if the herrings are disturbed for a few days after 
the shoal has come into f he Shannon, they will retire 
from it ; yet, though they are persuaded of this, they 
generally attempt to steal out at night on the first, . 
appearance of the shoal of herrings ; this being ob« 
served by others, they steal out one after the V>tber, 
until all the boats are out, and, whether from this 
or ^ome other cause, they frequently return without 
a single herring, loading eitch other with. curses 
for having broken this agreement, which they think 
of so much importance* They are generally so 
cowardly, that, though the Galway fishing-smacks 
come above fifty miles, and fish outside of the light* 
house, not one of these would venture within five 
miles of the Shannon's mouth. It is generally 
thought, that a very productive turbot fishery mighty 
be carried on in the oioutb of the Shannon, yet 
no exertions are made; few, if any, of the fish- 
ermen being able to expend fifteep or twenty guineas 
for a traw}. Frequently for several .months the tiiiha% 
bitants on the coast are almost without any kind of 
^h, sometimes owing to boisterous weather, and 
pft^a to the ipore profitable and agreeable employ- 

msn^ 
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mcnt of carrying goods ashore from smuggling 
vessels. 

No part of Ireland, or indeed of any other country, 
16 so well situated for carrying on a lucrative fishery ; 
but, -as only the weak and small fish keep near the 
shore, it must be mere peddling, until companies ar6 
formed, that will be able to fit out vessels large 
enough to navigate the sea as far as the banks 
^f Newfoundland. It is well known, that myriads 
of line fish frequent the great bank, that stretches 
nearly from the coast of Galway in an oblique di«- 
rection to Newfoundland, from twenty to thirty 
fathoms beneath the surface of the water, and of 
various breadths, from fifty to one hundred miles 
or more, extending from lat. 53° N, long. 10° lO 
of London, to lat. 45° and long. 53° W, The 
Danes carried on a most lucrative trade in this fishery 
with the south of Europe in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, and furnished Ireland and other countries 
wit|i wine and other southern produce, 
, The French have had at some periods upwards 
of 500 sail in this trade. The English having ex« 
plored only the western banks, the middle remains 
almost unknown, though it is highly probable it 
would be much more likely to afford large quan- 
tities of fish ; for the whales, which used formerly 
to proceed from the eastern coasts of Greenland 
towards Newfoundland, and the coast of New Eog« 

land^ 
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land, hare been banished by the Americans, and 
now make their way across the great bank, some- 
where about lat. 50^ and between 30** arwi 40° of 
W. longitude, passing off the western coasts of the 
Azores^ Ascension , and St. Heietia, towards the 
southern frozen regions, where they are caught by 
the soathern whale fishers, who follow them from 
England and America ; how much more advan* 
tageous therefore would it be to intercept theai on 
lint great bank, before they were exhausted by the 
length of the voyage ? The western coasts of f reland 
are particularly convenient for such a trade, as not 
enly whales, bat every other species of fish, from 
the northern regions, might be obtained in the 
greatest quantity and of the best quality : it is 
oetKputed, that upwards of SOOO vessels might be 
easily loaded in a season. To accomplish this, a 
company with a large capital must be formed, and 
tjiere is every probability, that no specula^tton coukl 
be more prcarfitable to the subscribers; and to thp 
landed proprietors it must be highly advantageous, 
as the rmprovemeot of land and consumption of 
produce would necessarily keep pace With the 
proqf>erity of the fishing company, not only frool 
the consumption of the fishermen, but from the 
number of boat* builders, coopers, salUmakers, sail 
and rope-makers^ &c. &«• and iheir ^miUes, which 
mttst necessarily be employed. As a nursery fin- the 

best 
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best kind of seamen to a maritime nation^ whose 
existence depends almost entj^ely on Uev navy» ib^ 
[ advantage must be incalculable. 

The boats in g'eneral use are such as have been 
used froai the remotest period of historyy wiclter* 
iirork covered with either horse or cow bides; they 
are the only kind, that could live a oaoment ia the 
violent surf, tliot generally beats oa. this shore : it 
is astomshing, what a sea they. wiU venture to en* 
counter, one, where a shjp^s boat would iasoie^ 
diately founder, but these boats mount with every 
wave. It is nothing uncommon for a men to pat 
iris foot through the skin, when much worn ; if be 
has nothing at hand to cram iato the hole, he muit 
keep his leg there uotil he reaches the shore, but 
frequently he takes off his wig, which answers the 
purpose ; these accidents ha>ppe|i so often, that he 
is seldom at a loss and as little concerned. The 
small boats, generally used on the Shannon, are about 
thirty feet long, and only about three feet broad, 
fiat-bottomed, and cost about &dr guineas; many 
are much smaller, for attending the weira and for 
angling, and some mueh larger; it is astonishing 
to see the number of pleople^ that tliese unsteady 
boats will carry across the Shannon at Castle^ 
Connel, and other places, even in rapids, where 
one would think such narrow boats would be over*' 

set; 
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set; yet they are managed so skilfully^ that feir 
accidents ever happen. 

Oysters are taken on various parts of the coast ; 
those taken at Pouldoody in the bay of Galway 
have long had a' high reputation for flavour, but 
lately, from want of stocking the bed, they have 
become scarce* There are many otiier places on 
the coast of this bay, where, oysters are found, and 
some tolerably good, but still greatly inferior to 
the Pouldoody. Inferior sorti are sold by the 
hawkers all through this and the neighbouring coun* 
ties under this denomination, and the citizens of 
Dublin are often gulled by fellows crying *' Burrin 
ojrsters, fine Pouldoody oysters," which I have seen 
them buying from oyster-boats at George*s-quay, 
the smallest being picked otit for this purpose. 
Oysters are taken up on the coast of ^he Shannon, 
particularly at Querin and Poulanishary ; the beds 
are small, but the oysters good ; they almost all are 
sent to Limerick. What are sold at home are usually 
for a shilling per hundred } formerly they were to be 
had for 4d. or 5d. 

Crabs and lobsters are caught in great plenty on 
the shores of the bay of Galway in every creek from 
Blackhead to Ardfry, and are genenaliy sold at a 
very reasonable price \ those, which in^Dublin market 
Mrs. O'Brien would charge seven or eight shillings 

for. 
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for^ mity be often bad here for ^d.^ ^metioief 
iess* Tbey are also to be bad oo the shore of the 
Atlaotici from Blackhead to Loophead» but are not 
caught in any great quantity. Crabs at Liscanor art 
reckoned rery indifferent^ but the lobsters goods 
whilst ajt Miltown-Malbay the crabs are ^](cellent^ 
ftod the lobsters very middling. 

The salmon fishery of the Shannon is very considerat 
Ue ; and a few are taken in all the rivers, that commu-p 
ciicate with it or the sea. That of Limerick was for« 
merly much more abundant than at present ^ owing in a 
good measure to the illegal practice of destroying the 
fish at night by lights in Adair and other rivers 
in the spawning season, and also to the very g»* 
neral practice of watering flax in the Shannon, in 
full view of the magistrates of Killaloe, and in 
violation of an act of parliament against such 

r 

practices. 

Eels form another very material article of con- , 
aumption; they abound in every river and rivulet; 
it would be a very desirable thing, if they could 
be caught without obstructing the passage of tfae 
water, as eel-weirs are the chi^f cause of very great 
damage to lands on the banks of rivers ; I mean ■ 
those chiefly, that are built of stone with a narrow 
mouth, for, if they are constructed with wattles 
like those on the Shannon, the mischief is by no 
means so great, because the water finds a passage 
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through them. An eet-wetr^ that sets for perhaps 
TO/, a year, frequently is. the cause of damage to 
land worth upwards of 1000/. a year, often much 
more; yet the proprietors of the land, thus injured, 
bare not the spirit to bring it before a jury : for 
I think It is highly probable, that it is illegal to 
erect any other than those with wattles, at least 
it ought to be so. 

At Liscanor bay a considerable quantity of small 
turbot is sometimes caught, and generally sold at a 
rea8ona1>Ie price; at least it appears so to a person, 
'who has lived in Dublin ; but the banks, that pro- 
duce the large 6sh, are too far from shore to permit 
the small boats in use for this purpose to avail 
themselves of it ; nor do even the fishermen of Gal- 
way or Kilrush, who have boats able to stand the 
sea, take advantage of this blessing; tbey are a 
cowardly set. 

Fine mullet and bass are sometimes caught at 
the nrauth of some rivers, and bass are often bought 
by the inhalntants for mullet, but are greatly inferior. 
Many kinds of flat fish, with mackarel, herrings, 
whitings, Sec, in their proper season are caught in 
abundance, and are a great relief to the poor of 
Limerick and other towns. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 10. State of education — schools, and charitable 

institutions. 

Though schools abound in this county, yet, with 
the exception of those highly respectable ones of 
Enois and- Killaloe, the state of education is at a 
very low ebb' indeed. The common country schook 
have generally from twenty to one hundred scholars 
each, ioj/is and girls mixt together^ but are badly 
attended in winter, as they are usually kept in small 
damp cabins, or in, the Ronaan Catholic chapels, 
(to the disgrace of the priest and his flock,) equally 
damp and dirty. It m^y be justly imagined no 
respectable man would suffer the hardships thp mas- 
ters do, when the remuneratiop is so very inade« 
quale to a task so ^ very irksome. The prices for 
education in some places ^re very different from 
those in others; some receive 6^. per annum for 
teaching to read, write, and the common ru^es of 
arithmetic; for needing and spelling pnjy f^.; 
low as these prices are, and established at a period, 
when the value of money was much higher than 
at present, yet custom h^s so firmly established it 
in the minds of tlie parents, that any attempt to 
raise it would be probably accompanied with the with- 
drawing of the pupil from school, and even this pit- 
tance is very |^adly paid ; sometimes a * trifling ad- 
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f dition is made to the master's little income, by 

drawing examinations, bail-bonds, petitions, sum- 
monses, &c. jic. As the cold and damp sitaations 
of country schools generally drive the children 
Borne in winter, the master during thh season goes 
from house to bouse, and teaches the cbitdren for bis 
diet ; the Irish peasants partaking in common with 
the higher classes this peculiarity^ ibait they wouid 
Tather give five shillings worth of eatables than 
Me in cash. It often happens that, frofH Irant of 
employment, some masters are under the necessity 
of employing themselves in manual iaboufr for a 
subsistence. The distance being sometimes great 
between the master aiid children, he is obliged to 
neglect some in winter, and tbeiy ohen forget in 
that period what they had learned the pcevioa» 
summer. The state of education may be easily 
' appreciated, when it i^-l^nown that, with theesc- 
ception of a few universal spiftltirig-books, the ge« 
neral cottage classics are the 
History of the se^efl Champions of Christendom* 
■ ■■■■' Montelion, Knight of the Orade* 
' ■ ■■ ■ ' » / ■ " ' Parismus and Parismenes. 
•■ Irish Ttogues and Rappttraes. 

— __ Freney, a notorious robber, teach itig 

"them the most dexterous mode of robbing; 
. — — the most celebrated pirates. 

•■ •• ■ • ■ Jack the Bacbilor, a rioted ^mu^gler. 

History 
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History of Fair Bossmofid ftnd Jane ISHiore^ two 

proatilutes. 
ii- M ' ■" ■ " ■**- Donna Rotinai a jBpanidi conrtezaa. 
OvidV Art of Love. ^ 

Hiitory of Witobe»aad Afiparmoos. 
The Dei^ti mocl Dr, Faostiis. 
•MoU FlaiKSerSy higUy edifying no doubt. 
Hew^ System of boxing by Meadosn, &c. &e« fto. 

Whikt these are the books, froon which our poor 

have tbek edueation^ it can hardly be expected, 

that the li^es of pirateSt dexterons thieves, witobety 

soHigglevSy and illustrious prostitutes, can have any 

bnt the very worst tendency* The fault must be 

in a good measure attributed to the total negleet 

of the Roman Catholic olergy ; did they pay that 

attention to the sohook, that they ought, such booics 

voeld not for half a century have continued to dis^ 

^ase and oorropt the children of their persuasion, 

^ wbidh the scholars almost exclusively are ; for 

good apelltng^books, and the many little cheap 

tracts pubttsbed by the Society for discountenancing 

vice, and sold by Mr. Watson io Capel-street, and in 

iome country towns, are not dearer or more dtffieoit 

to procure than jhe infamous publicatroos, of which 

I have given a dMgosting bui small catalogjie. 

At the chapel of Kilfenora two schools are kept ; 

■ 

one master has about eighty, and the other fifty 
scholars i for smalt boys they receive Is. l^d.^ for 

bigger 
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^ig'g^r ODes, wbom they teach arithmetic and book* 
keeping, 35. ^\(L per quarter. In Kilrush one school 
has upwards of one hundred, another seventy, another 
fifty ; Menmore twenty, Querin thirty -fire, Moyferta 
twenty. Cross forty, Fodhteragh twenty, Kilclogher 
twenty ; laJl these are in the union of Kilriisb. The 
three schools in Kilrush are the only ones, that, are 
attended in winter; th^ masters receive for reading', 
irrhing, and arithmetic 65. .per annum, and for read- 
ing and spelling 45; There is scarcely a part of the 
.county without a school, which in summer is no^ 
merousij' attended. In the mountains of Broadford 
one school contains upwards of sixty of ibotb sexes, 
at Xs^iyi. and 2s. '2d^ per quarter; tbey are taught 
ihe Universal Spelling Book, Alibabay and the Seven 
.Sleepers. In a school tiear Spansel-hiil, containing 
above sixty scholars, they pay 35. Sd. pdr>quarter, 
but are taught arithmettc*- Thei*e iaaverymumeroup 
acbool kept in the Roman Catholic ohapel atKii- 
•laloe ; it contains several grown boj^ and girls, 
and, when I visited it unexpectedly, I surprized 
two of these learning their Ies$66 in ia very loving 
manner, the gentlemiin's arm about the young lady^s 
:waist ; the master was absent. There are two schools 
at Ennta, one of which is on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smyth, and has been conducted by the Rey. Mr.Fitz* 
gerald for many years with high reputation ; the other 

school 
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school is also admirably well kept by Mr. O'Halloran. 
The diQce^an school at Killaloe b well conducted. 

The Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of Kilialoe, by 
bis unwearied exertions had a charity school erected 
in Ennis in 1792; it at preseni consists of about 6fty 
boys : he informs nxe, that the Roman Catholic inha- 
bitants of Ennis contribute very little towards its sup- 
port ; the chief aid comes from the Dean^s own pocket, 
assisted by the liberality of the Marquis of Head- 
forty Lord Conyngham, Colonel Burton, and a few 
other gentlemen, by whose assistance upwards of 
forty boys have been apprenticed. This good Dean 
also supports, chiefly from his own little incoole, a 
school of ten girls ; how different from some of his 
Protestant brethren possessing lucrative sinecures, 
who think charity begins (and stays) at home ! 

There was a Protestant charier-school erected by 
Anthony Hickman, Esq. early in the last century, 
at Ballyket in the parish of Kilrush ; it maintained 
forty boys, and had'' two acres of land annexed to 
it ; but from non-payment of rent the establishment 
was dissolved, and a very commodious house in a 
cheap country is now in ruins. There are three or 
four protestant families in the neighbourhood, whose 
ancestors were educated there. Until lately there 
was a protestant charter-school at Newmarket ; for 
what reason it has been removed, I an ignorant. - 

ISr 
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Sir Edrard O^Brieo iotcnds to procure one of 
the benevolent Mr« Lancaster's pu^ils^ and open a 
school at Newmarket* The benefit this wilJ be of 
to the rising generation is incalculable ] the scholars 
will not only learn inBnitely quicker, but they 
will not imbibe bad principles from the lives of 
notorious prostitutes and successful villains. How 
different the state of education now and before the 
irruption of the Danes ! it is too well attested to be 
disputed ; learning flourished greatly bet%veen the 
years 432 and 820, when the Danes first invaded 
Ireland. M'Curtio says that, after the coming of 
the English, there were, at one time, upwards of 
six hundred scholars at Clooroad near Eonis. 


Sect. li. State of non-residenl and resident 

Proprietors^ 

Although the number of non-resident proprietors 
is not very great, yet the greater part of the county 
belongs to them ; the principal are. 


Marquis of Thomond, 
Marquis of fiuckingliam. 
Lord Powerscourt, 
Lord Milton, 
Marquis of Headfoct, 
Lord Conyngham, 
Lord Norbury, 


Lord Clive, 

Lord Perry, 

Earl of Egreosont, 

Henry O'Brieti, Esq» 

Westby, Esq. 

George Stackpoole, Esq. 
Toby Butler, Esq: 

Walcot, 
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Midiael Bloody Ssq^ 
Richard Blood, Es^ 
Wiltiam Blood, V»^ 
SU Jobo Bkk^ 


Waloot, Esq. 
Sir Jdhfi RiggB Miller, 
Sir Hugh Dilbo I^ssey, 
r— ?• Whitolo€k» Esq. , 
•"— Synge, Eiq. 

No person can deoy Ib^ tight, wbi^h every aia« 
bas to live where he likes best $ but surely one ef 
a feeling miod wpuld find biouelf iai|>elled tq make 
aome amends for the wani of bis cheerteg inftueaef 
and example, and. In return for those lurgesMins, 
wbiob, totally lost to this country, enable him tf 
liye ilrith splendour in another, to give every ^rh 
couragement to an improviog resident teoaAtvy^ mt 
only by rewards for the best stock of busbattdfy» 
but by sending from England males of the bes| 
kmds of each species, and modela of tm|>roiied 
implements, to be kept by his agent, and' undtor 
oertain restrictions di^nsed gratis to the mos| 
deserving of his tenants, but above all by the disr 
pensing from the fountain-head that never*&iling 
iQduoement to Irish industry, a certain tenure^ and 
freeing them from the rack* rents imposed by tb#l 
bane to Irish prosperity, ^an IriA muUlefnan.* 

2 I A person^ 


* I beg it may be nnderttood, that I discriminate between a 
wretch, who takes large tracts of ground, and relets at an enormooi 
rent, without any lease, or at best a very short one, withoat naldiif 
the smallest improrement, and the monied man of skill, who takes 
a great extent of waste grotmd, aod, jiAer laolaisiifa^ it by a great 
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^:person, who has traversed the county in every 
direction, as I have done frequently, must lament 
to 8$e such vast regions of improvable ground, tba^ 
a little industry and skill would clothe with smiling 
harvests, devoted to the rearing or rather starving of 
a few young cattle, and considered as of so little 
▼alue as either to be thrown in, as of no sort €^ 
value, with a few acres of other land, or set in great 
masses without measurement by the bulk. 

In that part of the county between Mount Callan 
and the Shannon, containing many miles square, 
I have seen thousands of acres of ground, highly 
improvable, set in this wretched mode, that with 
alteotioo and skill could be made well worth two 
guineas ao acre, and that now do not bring one 
•hilling; and yet I dare say, if any man or company 
of skill and enterprize wopld propose to take any 
part of this dreary waste, h^ would be referred to an 
agent wholly ignorant of agricultural affairs, or per- 
haps be ofiered a twenty-one years' lease at a high 
acreable rent with many vexatious clauses. It will 
scarcely be credited, that an agent to a great estate 
i)i the county of Mayo must have at least a year'a 
rent in hand as lease-money, whilst the indolent 

spendthrift 

« 

expenditure of money and industry; relets it at a rent, that, though 
moderate, will amply repay him, and put it in the power of those^ 
whoiie wa^t of capital and skill prevented it, to provide comfortably 
$or their Cimilies. 
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spendthrift landlord countenances the receipt of this 

nionstrous bribe* When such thinga are permitted 

by landlords, how can Ireland make those adtrancea 

in improvement, that her climate^ population, and 

the sinews of her athletic peasantry would quickly 

enable her to do ? If absentees could be once brought 

to determine to let their lands, already under cul* | 

tivation, to none but occupying tenants, they would 

soon see and feel the beneficial effects of the practice^ 

and I. cannot conceive, why a tenant will not pay 

bis rent as well to a resident agent, as to an indolent 

non-resident middleman. Mr* Young, who cannql 

be accused of partiality, speaks thus in his Tour in 

Ireland,Vol. ii» part 2. page 2U ** When therefore 

** it is considered, that no advantage to the estate 

*^ can arise from a non<»resident tenant, and that a 

** resident intermediate one improves no more than 

** the poor occupiers, who are prevented by his op« 

pressions,. that the landlord often gains little oc 

nothing in security for employing them, but that 
'^ hc^ suffers a prodigious deduction in his rental for 
'^ mere, expectations, which every bourns experience 
^' proves to be delusive. When these facts are duly 
^' weighed^ it is presumed, that thfe gentlemen in 
*t those parts of the kingdom, which yet groan 
** under such a system of absurdity, fo)]y, and op- 
^^ pression, will follow the example set by such a 
*^ variety of intelligent landlords, and be deaf to 

2 I i " tha 1 
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*^ Ae i^btifftaii asa^veirttiditt, with wiridi Thcffnears we 
^ ftnafited, to treat the atitddotet retailed dt the cot- 
•• %fer^s pdvWty *<rith thfe cbnteinpt they deservte^ 
^' wh^ coiebinji from th^ ihoul:h of a jobber ; when 
'^ th^sse Ubbd-subkers df the pobr tenantry boast ot 
^ Ihtit M^ impMxmM^, td open theh* eyes a:tfd 
*^ tiew tbe romsy which are dignified by vodi a te^rco, 
''.und finally detchrniihe, as friends to themseitr^s, 
^' to their posterity, and their coontry, to let ihait 
** esfdies to nMs hut the cccupifing tenantry?^ 
' I am b!so happy in haring a coincidence of opiVirbti 
from tbe enlightened autboi* of the Kridare "Stitvzj ; 
|>age 52, be rays, (^d \ hope the absentees of ire** 
land wiilfoHow the exanrpley) ^* 'The example ofth6 
^ kte Kfartjtiis of RocidngbaAi to improve his esUte 
^ indttded him to send large quarftitiefs of the most 
'* improved imp!emehts in agncohare, to be divided 
'^grattis amongst his Wickloiv tenantry. To shew 
^example to bis. English tenafntry be ^stabNsbed 
^ farms to be 6epa:rately conducted, a^ccdtdtng to the 
^ inost ii:nproved Norfolk atid Kentish fefOiing, in 
^* order that his tenantry mightjudjg^efbrtbelsisehres* 
** In such acts as these true patriotism is placed; hy 
'' sucli conduct the ^vXvt of SdoZ. a y'tsx^ wbostairves 
'* in the pui^ieus of a court, ^oidd soon see a planted 
^^ improved country ahout him, and his estate ^n> 
*« creased four-fold. The absentee ehiplcTjrs an Irish 
^» agent, too frequently an attorney, whoste Inow-^ 

•' ledee 
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^ telge ttcvar exceeded the fiinits of the Four Courts, 
^•lo receive life rents, *et fcis estates, and divide &c. 
** at hh so^r^^gn ^pleasure ; the agent comes down 
^m Stated litrlT-yearty periods; from failure of crop 
^ or ttiai^ket, sotne few are not punctual ; the agent 
^ ^amm spare trttie to lodk at the means of pay- 
^ meht ; he cannot be at the least trouble of coming 
^a «ec»nd trnie; he sends down ejectments, and 
^* V&m Up a bill of ncosts cf twdve pounds for a few 
** days want nK "puhetuaKty. How can a tenantry 
^^' flMvish uiitdet- such hands? How can an estate 
^* improve tfnder sudh management ? I would beris 
***tMmd 'those characters, who cannot breathe the 
^« {air ^f Ireland, to choose <br their agents men ac- 
^ quaitfted with the value of land ; men, who arc 
^ ffOitikfMt -on or near their states ; men, who will 
^* wiatab, ifuf^erintend, and encourage the tenant, 
*< trlia will ylatit iitid improve; men, who will es- 
f* 4aUiib «uMsrtes for jihe use of the tenantry, supply 
^* them with the best males for the improvement 
*? «f Dheir ftad& <Jf every kind ; in short, men, who 
^ wtll tiHily represent the absentee, and prefer the 
^^impsovMieA of his estate to every other const- 
^'deration**' 

I would by no means recommend to an absentee 
to enter into the detail of the improvement of 
waste land; but he certainly should make all the 
jIMassary drains, divide the land into fields of con. 

venient' 
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venient size, baild comfortable bouses and offices^ 
make roads, build lime-kilns, and tbus induce in* 
dustrious tenants to perfect the improvements b€ 
began; but, to n^ake this either profitable to bim* 
self or instructive to the country, be must eimploy 
scientific practical men to conduct it, and i;iat 
leave it to an ignorant steward, or perhaps to Paddy 
or Jemmy, two cronies of the agent. If be has so 
much of bis country^s bigotry as to think Irishmen 
incapable of conducting an improvement, of this na^^ 
lure, let l;im send over an English, or Scotch, or 
any man, that will carry it into effect. 
. In many parts of this county there are middle- 
men^ who possess large properties, either by this 
mode or by the industry of their ' ancdttors, wb^ 
have improved the ground immediately adjoining to 
their houses ; but in general any ground, at a distance 
is usually under as bad management te that of the 
poorest cottier; draining their ground is the last 
thing they think of. . . , .-,,,•• 

The resident proprietors of estates are not nu- 
merous, but the list of wealthy laodbelddrs is very 
long and highly respectable^ many, cf, tJbeflFi>able td 
purchase the fee of the estates, on which they have 
made their money. . , - I : 
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Sect. 12. State of ciraUatum of monetf or paper. 

I 

/ 

Before the emission of silver coin of different 
values by the Bank of Ireland, this county in com<« 
mon with every part of Ireland, except the North, 
was obliged to submit to the acceptance of small 
notes, from 6d. to half-a-guinea ; every petty trader 
circulated his notes in multitudes ; they, as might be 
expected, being destitute of capital and some of 
honesty, heavy losses have been sustained by those, 
who could least afford it. It will be scarcely ere* 
dited in Dublin, that at this day, 1st of October 
1S07, thjBy are publicly negociated in Ennis, and of 
the value of 1^. \d, taa guinea. Since the liberal cir- 
culation of silver coin by the Bank of Ireland, there 
can be no possible excuse for the emission of paper 
for small sums. If every landholder adopted the 
plan of Sir Edivard O^Brien, of refusing all notes 
but those of the Bank of Ireland or Limerick, kites 
would soon fly to some other country; but the 
landlord should give previous notice of his inten- 
tion, otherwise the poor tenant would have to pay 
a very heavy discount for these notes. 
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Sect* 13» State (^ fyrmif^ or agficuUurai 

societies. 

Thsre is scarcery a county in Ireland^ wFiere 
a farming society is more wanting than in this 
Tery backward one. As the majority of the land- 
holders are graziers, they, in common with gen- 
tlemen of that description, are very far behind 
other parts of Ireland in agricultural pursuits, and 
consequently not a little obstinate in defence of old' 
practices. It will take some years to convince them, 
that small bone in cattle and sheep can carry 
as much meat as large, and that a fleece of South 
Down wool, which sells this year (1801) for 165., is 
more profitable than that of the ugly thick-legged, 
t>ig-headed animal they are so fond of, which is worth 
* on an average only about Ss* A few years since 
a farming society was proposed by some enlightened 
gentlemen, but after a few meetings, and collecting 
about thirty guineas, for what reason I am ignorant, 
every thing died away. When the very great benefit, 
that has accrued to the country from the exertions 
of the dttferent farming societies of Ireland, be 
ccmsidered, I am at a loss to account for this very 
culpable apathy ; if any thing can rouse them from 
their torpor, I would beg leave to propose the 
following list of premiums, and I look with con- 
fidence 
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fiience to tbe present membert fine tiie counly^ 
. wbom I h^ppy to bsve in the Kst of not oabf 
resident but impcoviag proprietors, for earrytag ihie 
beneficial plan into execuiioR. No excuse can be 
, made on accooat of the ezpeace ; tbe aoiottat of 
the premiuQBs not ejKoeecting iOOJ^. annea%y efea 
supposing they were all claimed^ whiehi I feaf> 
wduld Rol be the case. 


CIJUI9L 

For comfortable Habitations. 

I. To the gentteman or farmer^ who 
shall have the most comfortable ba« 
bitations for his labourers, a medal* 

II. To the three persons living by their 
labour, who shall have their children^ 
bouses, and gardens in tbe Mftteiitj 
cleanest, and most decent order : 

m. To the first, . . - 

IV. To the second, - - - 

V. To the third, ... 

VI. To the person living by labour, and . 
paying not more than 40/. a year 
rent, who shall have his house, farm, 
and offices in the best and neatest 

order, - • , . - 3 

2 K N. B. 
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N. B. The mode of coItivAtion, cleaoneas of the 
groandy end thrinng itete of the qnicbeu, will very 
nocb influence the decision of the premium. 

N* B. No person to be admitted as a claimant of 
any of the premiums of this class, who shall not, 
once at least, within the year preceding the deci« 
sioo, have white-washed or coloured his house in* 
side and outside, and kept a paved or gravelled 
way in front, free from dunghill or dirt, and not 
admitted^ his pig to sleep in his dwelling-bouse, 
and who has not a yard or place enclosed from the 
road, for his cows, pigs, turf-stack, dunghill, &c. 
and who has not a chimney, that draws the smoke, 
and windows, that open with a sash or hinges in 
each room* 


CtASS IL 


for industry andfidelihf. 

No. I. To th^ person, who shall have 
lived the greatest number of year^ 
in the service of .any member of this 
society, with honesty, sobriety, di- 
ligence, and fidelity, not less than ten 
years - - - - 

To the second - - . - 

To the third . - * - 


£. s. d. 
3^ 
2 
10 

No. II. 
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No. IL To the labourer^ who shall have 
earned most money (oot less than 
five pounds) by working at task worl(f 

To the second - • • : 

No. III. To the labourer in husbandry^ , 
who shall have worked the greatest 
number of days in the year 1808, in 
the service of any member of. this 
society, to the satbfaction of his em« 
ployer, not less than 250 days at 
labouring work only - «- 

To the second • 

To the third ^ . . - 
No. IV. To the son of a labourer, under 
fifteen years of age| who shall have 
worked the greatest number of days 
in the year 1808, in the service of 
any one niember of the society, to 
the satisfaction of bis employer, not 
Jess than 250 days at labouring work 

To the second •. • 

No. Y« To the wife or widow of a 
labourer, who shall have spun the 
greatest quantity of linen or woollen 
yarn (not less than 60lbs.) in the year 
1808, with her children only, under 
the age of sixteen years 

To the second greatest quantity 

To the third greatest quantity 
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CLASS IV. 


Crops. 


No. I. To the laboarer in husbandry^ 
hotdiDg not more than twenty ac^es, 
wbo sball have the largest, eleanest, 
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flo. VI. To the wife or widow ot a 
labbureTi if^ho riiall bave knit tbe 
greatest number of pairs of stockings, 
with tlie assistance of lier children 
only^ under tbe agfe of sixteetl years, 
within tbe year 1808 - i. - 

To the seotfnd . • w 

To the ihitd 

cuss tit 


Ifo ihe school-master, wbo shall ba^ie 
- thb best abilities and character for 
honesty, sobriety, and regulkritj^ 
wbo shall bare his sehooUhbiise and 
bis scholars in the neatest and cleanesft 
order, and whose scholars, on exa*- 
mination, Miall be beA ibstilicted in 
reading, writing, and iritbttietic> $00 

To ihe siEfcond >» ^ ^ 3 


and 
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To the second 
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and best crop of red clover^ (oot l6ss \ 

than one aore,) and sown with seed Dot «£• 3. JL 
«]ess than at ^be rate of 2lbs, per acre 
Np* H. To the fanner lining hy. ^i»- 
culture, and paying not more thaa 
thirty pouhds per annum rent, who 
shall have the largest, ele^est^ and 
best crop of drill potatoes, not less 


h\ . 2 O O 

too 


'.' 


CLASS V. 


Planting. 

Jf6. f. Tk the 'artificer or labourer, who 
shall, withili thife y^r ld^8^ jf^IlthfbiM 
protect the ^ealSfest ^uanli^ of sal- 
low, ozier, oi* wiHoW, df any kind 

No. II. To the parsoti in this distriici, who 

. ^h^i, Within the year r808, ^ench>lite 
\ht greatest quantity of gromid', hct 
less than balf an- aer^, and stfo^kit 
with forest*treies, ^hftibs, and wbitfe- 

* thorn ^uickff, for ^ale as a ntitiB6t;f 
To the second - - - 

No. III. To the farmer living by agri- 
Mkure, and not holding oftdre than 


10 1) 


b 

3 


b 






fift/ 
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fifty aeres of groand> who sb^ll plant 
' mod proieet the greatest number of 
trees, witlrin hedge-rows^ not more £* u ii 
than six feet asunder « » * S O 


Tmpnmng and manuring. 

No. I. To the person, not holding mor^ 
than fifty acres, who shall put the 
greatest quantity of lime upon his 
ftrm, not less than eighty barrels 
to the acre, and not less than three 
acres - « - ».^ fOO 

Mo. IL To tke person, who improves 

the greatest quantity of bog, not 

;boVling more than twenty acres, and 

lays it down with grass-seed, not less 

than two acres « « • « S 

To the second <» *- • • 2 

No. III. To the best compost maker, 
in quantity and quality, not holding 
jnore than twelve acres • « 3 


^» 


» 


CLASS 


>»' 
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CUMYIL 


Cattle^ 


% 


L To the person^ Yrho shall keep the 
best bull for the use of the barony 
he resides in, a silver cup, or 
II. To the farmer living by agriculture, 
who shall produce at one summer 
shew the best cow and calf his own 
property - - ^ - - 
To the second * - - 
To the third - - 


6 


4 
3 
2 


5. 
















cuss VUL 


Sheep. 

To the persoti, who shall keep a ram 
of an Improved breed (the new Lei- 
cester) for the use of the barony he 
resides in, a silver cup. 
N« B. No person to have the use of said ram, 

who holds more than fifty acres of land ; also not 

to send more than five ewes, and to pay for each 

three pence per night for grass.. 

CLASS 




^ ) 




\ ' 


-v 
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cu»s^ 


H0X9€S. 


To the pei^n, who sh^II let to mares /, s. 4L 
4ie l^t drau|;bt horse ii^ this district 15 0^ (> 


'* \ a^ms-M. 


* 

I. Xo (I>^ person, who shall keep f<^ 
public use a boar of an imprqved > . . 
breed, a silver cup, or • - 5 O 

^ II. To the labourer, who shall produce 
the best sow and her pigs in the 
year 18O8, his property - ^ 2 O 
^ To the second - <-> - 10 


eiASs xt 


Ploughmg. 


I. To the person^ whp ^bAU plougd 
twenty perches of lea iff the best 
manner, the cup pres,ente<} \fy the 
Fanning Society of Ireland, 


Te 


\ 
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To the ploughman 
To the second 
To the third - 


- £.$ 

2 

" 10 


CLASS XliL 

Plough^. 

To the carpenter or plough-maker, who 
diall produce at our meeting the best 
and cheapest plough, made by him- 
self, and who will contract, if re- 
quired, tp fqroish ten of the same at 
th^ price of the one produced 


5 


CLASS XIIL 


Carts and Cars^ 


To the artificer, who shall produce the 
best constructed cart, car, or other 
vehicle, which will combine strength 
with ease of draught, and contract as 
ifl class the twelfth ... 
To the second - , • - 


^00 
3 


2l 


CLASS 


* ^ ■ i^Sm «jMiA« 


*-*^ ^ .^ i^ifl 
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CLASS XIV. 

SmitKs work. 

To the smith, in the cOunty, who shall 
produce the best shod wheel, or any 
piece of iron work belonging to agri- 
cultural use ... £,^ O , 
To the second - - 1 10 O 
To the third - - - 10 

1st. Resolved, We pledge ourselves to eacli other, 
that we wiil not take into our service any artificer, 
servant, or labourer, who may be discharged or 
dismissed the service of any member of this society 
for any species of misconduct ; and we pledge our- 
selves to part with the person immediately, if through 
inadvertence we might happen to engage such a one 
in our service ^ and we declare, that, while on the 
one hand we will encourage and protect the sober 
and rndustrious, we will, on the other^use every 
exertion in our power t6 bring to justice the idle 
and profligate, and to punish all those, who shall be 
detected in plundering t^e crops and destroying 
the property of their industrious neighbours, to the 
great discouragement of all agricultural exertion 
aod improvement, and for this purpose we will 


1 
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I 

pay, to whoever shall discoveri and prosecute to 
conviction, any person or persons guilty of stealing 
corn, hay, turnips, or other crop, sheep, or fowl 
of any sort, or of cutting or stealing any timber, 
young trees, or hedges, the sum of three guineas. 
/ 2d. Resolved, That any person, who shall in 
future employ the an^ount of the premium, .or any 
part of it he or they may receive, in getting drunk 
pr making others so, ij$ declared incapable of ever 
becoming a candidate for any premium again* The 
feward given by the Society being meant for the 
bene6t of the sober and industrious, not for the 
encouragement of drunkenness and rioting, its usual 
consequences. 

3d. Resolved, That the Society will meet but 
two days in each year. One of the days to appoint 
the committee for inspecting the diflerent claims; 
the othpr day for paying them for the next twelve 
piontbs. 

Sect. 14. State of maniif aciures-^wheika' encreasing. 

Ai.L the linen * manufactured in this county i^ 
used for home cpnsuipption, and i$s generally coarse 
and of low price* A small quantity of coarse diaper^ 
for towels is made, and generally sold at fairs and 
markets ; also canvas for sacks and bags is sold in 
the same manner. Some judgment may be formed 

2 h 2 of 
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of the Mtent of the manufacture, when it is kacwo, 
that there are but three small bleach-greens in the 
coiinty ; one at £nnis, one at Dojiass^ and one at 
Ballyhonege. I do not think the genius of the 
country seems to lead that itay ; tiiey are much 
tbore inclined \6 pursue the woollen manufacture. 
Flax-seed is usually procured from Limerick, and 
almost alt imported from America ; since the com- 
mencement of the war Dutoh seed could not be 
procured, to which a decided preference would be 
given. American seed may be easily distinguished 
by its brown colour, Urhrlst the Dutch has a greenish 
cast ; the cause of this preference is not known nor 
easily accounted for ; the colour of the Amerrcaii 
seed proceeding from their permitting their flax 
to stand longer than the Dutch, one would ima- 
gine, that the produce of npe seed would be su- 
perior to that of unripe, but there is always a 
good deal of whim in these opinions* The or^ly 
reason they assign for this preference is, that 
the Dutch seed doe^ not produce flax with spotted 
stalks, but I am inclined, to think this is mere sup- 
position. Most poor people save their own seed, 
and it is equal to any they can buy. When the 
Sax is pul[ed, after beating off the seed-pods, it 
is immediately watered In stagnant pools, but too 
often in the river Shannon ; at the proper period 
it Ts spread to dry, atjd then usually brought into 

the 
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the bouse, where it loemains antil October or No* 
Tember, when men, who travel through the country 
fot this purpose, finish the process by breakings 
scutobingi and hackling, and leaving it ready for 
spinning. The wom«n then frequently giv^e it what 
they call a ck^oing^ which is performed by a small 
instrument, called a cloving-tongue, and makes tb« 
flax soft and' silky ; to produce this effect, they also 
beetle it well. A small quantity of yarn as fine 
as four dozen is manufactured near Efinis, but the 
quantity is so trifling as not to deserve the naoit 
of a manufacture. Spinning-wheels are made in 
various places ; the common sort sells for 6^. each \ 
those made in imitation of North-country wheels 
for about half a oruinea : the first sort answers ver? 
Well for any thing under three dozen yarn, but 
for finer the otlier is necessary; if the price was 
as low as that of the common kind, they would 
be preferred, as the women say, that from the 
greater circumference of the wheel they are moi*e 
easily turned, and do hot require such quick repe« 
titions of pressure by the foot. Wheels fDr spinning 
woollen yarn usually sell for about five or sit 
shillings. A good qtiantity of coarse woollens called 
frize are made chiefly for home consumptibn. 

At Corrofin and Ini>i>styaK>n consrderable quan- 
tities of coarse yarn stockings are sold ever}' market 
day ; they are not as fine as those made in Cun« 

namara 
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namara in the county of Gahvay, (thanks to the 
Leicester sheep,) but are much stronger, and fitter . 
for soldiers and those, who prefer strength to beauty : 
they are brought in large quantities to Dublin and 
the North by dealers, who attend at these towns 
every market day. Since the introduction of Lei- 
cester sheep, called by the old women the Dexters, 
the wool of Burrin and other rocky districts, that 
was formerly proverbially fine, ha$^ become coarse ; . 
consequently the manufacture has kept pace with 
it, and, instead of producing stockings equal in 
goodness and fineness, and much cheaper than those 
imported from Wales, they now seldom exceed 2s» 
per pair. Bindon Blood, Esq. lately of Riverston, 
introduced the South Down breed of sheep, as.likely 
to bring back the wool to its former fine staple ; the 
first cross alone between these and the native sheep 
has produced wool nearly as fine as South Down. 
As yet the breeder^ of that part of the county do 
not see the advantage of the cross ; judging only 
by the eye, they think them too small, and the 
bone too fine, not considering, that a sheep, covered 
with wool seyen or eight inches long, must appear 
much larger than one, ^Vvhose wool is orily two, 
A hogget ram of each breed was weighed by Mr. 
Blood ; the eye would judge the new Leicester to 
be at least 50 lbs. heavier than the South Down, for, 
besides the greater length of wool, it \yas in higher 

condition, 
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condition^ being fed on the best ground near tli& 
'house; whilst the South Down had just come from 
a very poor pasture in Burrin ; yet to the asto- 
nishment of a new-light breeder very much pre- 
possessed against the South Down, the new-light 
sheep weighed only 10 lbs. more than the South 
Down, and the wool of the last was worth at least 
105., whilst the other was worth only about 5s, : 
the gentleman, who was present, was so convinced, 
that he has purchased several breeding ewes from 
Mr. Blood, and intends to encrease his stock on 
his ground in Burrin. I would not be understood 
to mean, that this breed would be the most be- 
neficial on every kind of soil ; I only wish to press 
the matter at present on the minds of those breeders, 
who possess large tracts of ground producing a short 
scanty bite. 

I have the authority of a very eminent stocking 
manufacturer in Dublin to state, that, if a hall was 
established in some central situation, and an honest 
intelligent inspector appointed, and some person of 
capital were to embark in the business, the manufac- 

« 

ture could be brought to such a^pitch of perfection as 
not only to supply the whole consumption of Ireland, 
but to open a trade to all other parts of the world, 
and enable us to undersell the English and Scotch 
manufacturers in their own markets.^ The late Sir 

Lucius 

* One town alone in Scotland exports knit stodkings to the amount 
•f above 100,0001. 
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LacitH 0*Brien attempted to establish a serge ma* 
nufactory at* Corrofin, but, after spending a consi*^ * 
.derabie sum, and making some progress, it has 
totally declined. 

A manufactory of coatings, Ac, Js established at 
Ennis by Mr. Carney; I have seen some of his 
beaver coating at lis* 4{d, per yard, and think it 
superior to any «old in Dublin for a much higher 
price. He informs me, that a much finer kind of 
wool than either that of Burrin or Cunnamara is 
produced in the remote western part of this county, 
where it has not been improved by a cross of coarse* 
wdbiied Leicester sheep; it sells for a guinea per 
stone, when the other wools of the country seD for* 
fifteen shillings ; of what incalculable benefit would 
a few South Dotvn rams be in this cot:(ntry, and 
what a blessing would the absentee landlord confer 
by sending over a few to his poor tenants ? 

■ 

Mr. O^Brien of Ennis has lately est ablislied a broad 
clotb and beaver manufactory, with all the modern 
machin^y for saving labour, <and manufactures about 
2000 stone of wool. The two Mr. O'Keefes also 
vfork up about the same quantity into serges, which, 
aiWr supplying the home demand, they send to 
Limerick, &c. &c. A small blanket manufactory is 
also established at Ennis, but wants capital to extend 
it to meet the demand. 

Twef)ty years ago Killaloe had a very flourishing 

trade 
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U^ is sHifiy camUMi, Mid sti^c;i^ ntbicb 'enpl<^ed 
«b0(ve. 150 bftiidb^ ^y vete:dfaiiBed d^.rp^r ««eb 
hy tfaett ^flofdjojRcta l9r provtsioasf: ia eonfieii^iisnM 
oi thift and tke ftstorkig care c^ fonner billMpiy 
twtt iDarl(et& w^g held ift the; vee)^^ and well st^* 
plted;; sinee the fatal aaaiiiilatiion of that trndoi and 
OMffing to every fl|iecies of: negkct and coatempti 
there i& new no marketf, wmt any kind of trade of. 
uiaan&ciwres. A. good deal of wool ia bought by 
jobbery and sold in the oonaty of Galway in small 
qoaotHu^s to women, who manufaoture it tato flattoda' 
and kisses ; these ane. again purchased by perhaps 
the same jobbers, oi? du^se of Galway and Loughrea* 
for about lid. per baodleof; thirty iciches> and caiv 
ried to the Nocth of Ireland^ where they are sold 
for abottl Id. a yard profit. 

A considerable number of coarse bats are manu- 
factured near Skarriff ; thf^ are in great, esitimition all 
over the country, and sell at from 3s. 9{d» to 5s. 5d» i 
they are dyed with alder bark, and twigs, and log- 
wood, but principally the first. 

A considerable quantity of kelp is manufactured 
on the extensive shores this county possesses ; it is 
generally madd in so careless and dishonest a manner^ 
that the value is considerably less than that of 
SQotUnd or other countries ; when it sells in Scot- 
land for 6/. per ton, it dniy brings in Ireland 4/. 
per ton ; so far are they from clearing the searweed 
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from sandy shelb, or any other extraneous sub^ 
stances, I am informed by Mr* Molony of KiU 
tannon, that stones of a particular kind, and tech- 
incally called kdp slones, are broken small, and 
added to the ignited ^ass, forming so complete 
an union as not to be distinguished by the eye^ 
when the kelp is offered for sale. I hare added a 
piece of the stone to the DubliA Society's museum. 
Ashes produced by burning weeds, thorns, briars, 
&c« are freqtiently sold ; in a powdered state they 
generally bring hd. per gallon; they are usually 
made iflto very bard cakes with water, about eight 
inches in diameter and two inches thick, weighing 
about 3lbs«, and are sold for about 4</. each ; before 
using they are well burned, which is nearly pur* 
suing the chemical process for making pearl-ashes.^ 

Sect* 1 5. State of mitts of every kind. 

The mills, that dress flour, are those of 
Clif den , SkikrrifF, also a rape-mill, 

Ennis, Cloundegad, 

£Sx-mile-bridge, (not now Kilrush, 

at work,) Newpark, 

Derragh, Newmarket. 

Grist-mills. 

* I am informed by Mr. Donald Stewart; that tbe CQltiTation of 
the plant, that produces the barilla ashes, could be .carried on in 
viAny parts of the western coast with very gitcai advanta^. 
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i Grisi-tntBs. 

Eoois, 

Annacoragfay 

Skarrifi; 

Derry, 

InnistyoiOD, 

DoDogaoy 

Six-mile^bridge, 

Baliye, 

Ardsallas, 

Blackwater, 

BallylyOQy 

KiUaloe, 

lochiquin^ 

Crcgg, 

Baliykilty, 

Ranagbaj 

Dunbeg, 

Newmarket. 

• 

' 


Riventdn^ 

0' 

Woodmount, 

InnistymoDj 

Donagon^ 

Eonisy 

Kilrosb, 

BallylyoD^ 

Ballye, 

BaUykilty, 

CSoundegad^ 

Dunbeg, 

Killaloe, 

Anoacorazhi 

Ardsallas. 


Der^y, 

The tttck-mills receive id. per* bandle of twenty* 
seven inches for milling; a piece shortens about 
oiie-:third in the operation, sometimes more, or less^ 
according to the use intended to be made of it, 
or the fancy of the owner of the cloth; these 

2 M'2 mills 
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snills are of v«ry rude construction, and almost al- 
ways use more water than necessary, from the tm* 
proper construction of their water-wheels, and the 
bad conditian^ in wUch they are generally Jupt ; 
they are mostly a f reat nuisance in a country, 
throwing back water on great tracts of grooedy 
and converting tbat water, which woiOd manure 
many thousand actet <if ground, to a porpose, that 
could be equally well eflFected by wind.. The nape- 
mill at Skarriff is.ccoiducted by"Mr. James fiannexy ; 
I was informed he oonld procure as much ^ed as 
he can maoti&ctmre. It appeared to me^ ^bat he 
lost much of the oil from want of sufficient pros* 
sure, and I have no doubt his Kape*cake would make 
excellent manure, from the quantity of oil remaining 
in it. Thvitnillis highly useful, as an indttoement 
to the cultivation of taspe in bogs. The river Ou- 
garnee, running through Six-mile-bridge into 'the 
Shannon, is one 'of the best calculated I have seen 
for extensiylB ni^nufiablures ; the supply is equal to 
any expenditure of tn&ter, in the midst of a iiD^ 
corn country, aQd 'ocmtigiious to L\pieriek, £nliis, 
Six-mile-brtdge, the Shannon^ &c. &c. Ffom BaU 
lymAca^le to Sitt-oiile^bridgie the &U is .so rapid, 
ihut there oould be a mill erected at every hundred 
^ards. » 
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Sect. 16. ^SU^te ^f plarttaiims <j^nd ^ntmg. 

F£w .countries want planting more . than this, 
many miles square frequently occurring with scarcely 
a tree to enliven the dreary scene, and in sitqattoos 
w^icli, from their extreme rockiness, are fit for little 
«]se; as ibe fissures of the limestone-rocks gene^ 
rally take a perpendicular. direction,, and are ge^ 
neraUy filled with a rich, light, black earth, there 
can be no doubt of success ; indeed, if any doubt 
could remain, it must vanish, when the growth of 
those aecidentaliy pvo^uoed is observed, and it has 
been banded down by documents, and by tradition, 
that those very rocks, which I recommend to be 
planted y have at remote periods been covered with 
woods ; even some old people recollect woods grow- 
ing;, where wool only is now produced. In many 
places, if protected from the ravages of sheep and 
^oats, the natural growth of oak, ash, quicken^ hazel, 
nhorn, &c. &c. would in a very few years clothe these 
naked rcSicks with a luxuriant growth.* 

The shelter afforded by these crags is also of infinite 
use in a country so much exposed to stdrms from the 

Atlantic 

* ope Beedy, a small fanned in Barrin, brought some seedling 
asb and quicken from Dublin about twenty years ago ; the place. In 
'¥indh h«'p1ailte>d ihem, waa se destitute iif carti],\<hat be wa6 ob%«d 
.to ^Tffig mould from a neighbouring bog to cover the roots; they are 
now worth in general more than five shillings per tree, in ground 
'ttot 'worth one shilling per acre. 
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Atlantic ocean, the efiects of which are frequently 
seen for many miles inland, even to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Ireland ; this, though a bar to planting 
in small groupes, or dotting with single trees \n 
exposed situations, does not prevent planting in 
large masses, provided the trees are plant<sd near 
to each other ; there are few situations, where trees 
will not grow, if this rule is observed ; for, though 
the western side of every plantation,- however deep 
it may be, will certainly be injured, and the tops 
of the trees will form an inclined plane, yet within 
this they will grow as freely as in any sheltered 
situation of equally good soil. At any future pe* 
riod, when thinning is necessary, these outside' in-* 
jured trees should be scrupulously preserved, for 
the certain consequence of removing them would 
be the death of those they protected; where the 
screen has grown so as to afford shelter, and even 
on the eastern side of hills, any grouping or dotting, 
that taste or fancy (they are by no means syno- 
n}'mous,) may suggest, can be without apprehension 
of failure executed ; but before this period, to at- 
tempt it would be loss of time, trees, and repu- 
tation. Many instances of this mistake may be seea 
in this, county, as well as in every other part of 
Jreland. From their impatience to obtain ' shelter, 
too many are tempted to plant trees 6f some 

■ 

grctwth; this can be done only in very sheltered 

situations. 
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situations, with but few kinds of trees, and with 
those only, that have grown in situations equally 
exposed; but, without considering this necessary 
precaution, trees are frequently taken from plan- 
tations, where they have been sheltered, and planted 
on the tops of hills to linger out an existence for a 
few years.* 

Bindon Blood, Esq^ has now nearly finished the 
planting of upwards of eighty acres of. rocky and 
light soil, the greater part of it worth very little 
for s^ricultural purposes; the plantation consists 
of oak, elm, beech, birch, Scotch and spruce 
fir, alder, sycamore, pine-aster, &c. &c. but chiefly 
larch and ash, as the most valuable. If other geji- 
tlemen pursued the same plan with equal spirit and 
iptelligeiice, this county would soon we4r a new ap- 
^^ pearance, and the shelter afforded by such extensive. 

plantations would contribute not only to the improve* 
ment of the adjoining land, but materially to that of 
stock of every description. I wish most sincerely I 
could say any thing, that would turn the thoughts 
of young gentlemen to thi^ profitable and charming 
study ; how much more gratifying, than any thing 
they can experience in lounging about the streets of 
Ennis, a town where of ail others there is less amuse-, 
ment (if a wretched billiard-table, and a coffee-house 

without 

'ji^ It it fortunate for posterity, that the expeace and difficulty 
put limits to this folly; in this respect I must consider Mr. BouU 
Cher's puhGcation to hafe done mnch mifchief. 
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witbout coffee or tea, and a readiog aocitty wilhanfc 
books, are excepted) thatk in aio9ti tcevrtis io Ireland*. 

WtUiam Burton, Esq* ot Ciilden, bas alsa pbmteik 
extensively oa some pLoturesque lulls near hi& hoaae^ 
which in a few years wtU enccease the beaii^ o£ faaa. 
charming situatioii, oa the banks o£ the lake of bidiL- 
quiD, a situation, that in this county stands unrivalled 
for picturesque beauty, a^ variety of outline.: he 
i»now preparing to make considerable additioas to 
. his designs* 

Mr. O'Har^ has made soaoe extensive and ele- 
gantly sketched plentations- on the basks of Lougk 
Graney. 

At SpriDgmount, the estate of Mr* Arthur, in the 
barony of TuUagh, some extensive plantations have 
been made, and, as the foad runs through them, 
they are very ornamental. 

Mr. Arthur has some very fiiie-sbaped hills near 
Glenomera, that would aippear with fine effect,, it 
they were planted, and the valley thrown under 
water. ' 

Sir Edward O'Brien is making very expensive pian^ 
tations ; in ISO^ alone he planted upwards of thirty 
acres. Larch were planted late in spring, 'and sufi« 
ceeded better than most others ; this valuable pro-> 
perty I have often experienced. . 

Captain Massey^s woods of Doone near Broadford 
are under very bad management ; according to the 

genei'al 
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l^eneral praciice of Ireland, several shoots are grovr« 
ing from one stem ; cattle are allowed to graze 
amongst them, and browse on the tender shoots; 
yet I dare say there is a person dignified with the * 
pompous title of woodr-ranger. 

The most extensive plantations (they can scarcely 
be called woods) are at Cratilow, near Limerick ; 
. they are divided as follows : 

-- Acres, i 

Mr. Henry O'Brien, . 300 

Lord Conyngham, « ^ 170 

Marquis of Headfort, - 130 

Colonel Monsell, - - 80 

Mr. Blood and Mr. Creagh, loO 

780 
They are all: under a wretched system of ma- 
nagement : the greater part (indeed I believe all) 
are grazed ; many are filled with stunted oak, with 
several shoots growing from one stool, and multitudes 
of birch occupying the place, where that valuable 
tree, larch, would flourish ; but birch being the 
* natural production of the soil, and raised without 
trouble to the wood- ranger, is permitted to remain 
by the proprietors, who never see them. I am in*> 
formed, that nearly one half of the trees are of this 
kind \ what the loss is to the proprietor may be easily 
estimated, when it is known^ that a birch tree at 
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forty yetrs^ growth woqM net be woitb more tHtm 
Itboat ten shiHingSi allowing for the decrease in value 
wber^ the quantity in one place h above 700 acres ^ 
wliilst }areh of the same age would' be well worth 
from three to four gumeas. Now supposing only 
900 trees to be changed on each acre, it would 
flsake the following difference in favour of the larcb^ 
valued at only 3l. » besides, there never can be too 
many larch for the demand, so near water car- 
riage, and as foreign timber is growing daily dearer. 
500 larch, at ^s. — — — £.1500 
500 birch, at IOj. — -^ — — . 250 


X125Q 
Multiplied by only 700 


»M< 


^.875,000 

iTbis becomes a serious consideration to a man^ 

who looks forward to his fomily. If I have valued 

the birch too low, any deduction can be made; 

at the same time from the price, that foreign tim* 

ber is now sold for, and the uncertainty of a future 

supply from the North of Europe^ it is much mora 

probable, that the Inarch would be worth 5l. per tre^, 

^hich would make the difference not less than the 

y 

enormous sum of 1,575,000/, I am well convinced, 
that, if larch bad been planted in these extensive 
woods instead of oak, for which much of the grouod 
is very unfit, the profit would be superior, to a very 

large 
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large amount.* f do not suppose there is in ibe 
whole of these woods a thtgle tree, that bonld te 
called timber, or eter iikdj to be sacb ; tfats predi* 
lection for oak in every kind of soil, where lafdi 
or ash would thrive much better, has occasioned 
an immense loss to individuals, and to the country 
at large. From the ^bove sketch some Kttle idea 
nay be formed, what the aggregate loss of Irebsd 
has been, by planting oak on stony shallow soils. 

Many gentlemen are planting a iittle omamen- 
taMy, hot the gentlemen, whom Lbare befere'oien- 
tioned) are amongst the very few, who have plwited 
for posterity. 

Pine-aster is particularly to l^e recommended for 
exposed situattoos ; it stands mgly opposed to the 
western winds, where every otbjer kind is eitbei^ 
killed, or injured, and I have^every reason to tbink^ 
from the exposed 'situations, in which fir timber 
has been foand buried, that it is this species of piae^ 
and not Scotch fir, as generaJly iniagined. 

In the excellent Survey of Londonderry, p« 434^ 
Mr. Sampson recommends the Uack sallow, (sale:^ 
caprea,} for its great harcKne^s in situations exposei) 

2 H 2 to 

9 Strabo mentiont larch B feet in diameter ; and in Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery, vol. 1. p. '74, it is stated, that lavch 120 feet lonfp areflosted 
lirom Valaift through the lake. of Geneva, and down the Rhone, ,to 
fapply ships of war with masts. For a full account of this invaluable 
tnn I refer tk^ rsader to Dr. jMerpos'f fisiays, f. 290, Publia 
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to the north-west wind ; Norway maple is also re- 
markably hardy.* In the county of Sligo, the Ca- 
rolina poplar (populus angalata) bears the blast from 
the Atlantic ocean better than, most trees ; near 
Dublin, the tender shoots are very frequently injured 
by fro6t« 

There were formerly extensive orchards in this 
county, especially near Six-mile-bridge, and a 
few still remain ; many young apple-trees have 
been lately planted. Very fine cider is made 
here from a great variety of kinds mixed in the 
pressing, and not, as is generally imagined, from 
caccagea or any particular sort; apples are fre* 
^uently purchased in the county of Limerick and 
elsewhere, and manufactured into cider: it is in 
such deserved repute, that it is generally bought 
up by the neighbouring gentlemen for their own use 
and as presents to their friends, the price usually 
about five guineas per hogshead. I have frequently 
drank this .. cider after being kept four years in 
bottle. I do not know, that there. is any thing 
peculiar in the mode of making ; if there is, any 
inquiries :WOuld only lead, to error, as every ij)aker - 
has secrets, that he will not divulge, but I believe 
the grand secret lies in having the apples ripe, 
free from any taint, and in preventing every fer* 

mentation 

^ I found two or three varieties of sallows growing in the rocks 
on the coast near Miltowo-Malbay, exposed to every blast fnm Umt 
AUantic 
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mieiitation but the fir$t, or saischarine one^.and 

vck bottling it at this period, and pteveotiog the 

» 

sfnallest mixture of the sediineiit « 

SfiCT. 17. State of the effects ofpncouragemeni'hete* 
tofore given by the Dublin Society y particularised 
in the annexed listy Ofid any improvement^ which 
may occur for future encouragement ^ partiadarljf 
for the preservation of trees when planted. 

Th^ following gentlemen received premiums foe 
planting from the Dublin Society io the years an* 
Aexed to their names: :• 

James Molony^ Esq. in HSS, nS6, V1S9, I793» 
and 1794; his plantations have been well preserved^ 
. . Sir Joseph Peacock for planting oak^ now coa« 
* pletely destroyed by cattle* 

The late Charles M^Donnel, Esq. 17Sd ; well pre- 
served and flourishing* 

Robert O'Hara^ Esq. 1790 and i791 ; well pre^ 
^rved and beautiful. . , * 

Boyle Vandeleur^ £$q« 1795 ; well enclosed, aad 
▼cry thriving. 

' There are some trifling plaatatiooft m^iUooed in 
the list of prie,miums granted^ that I did not see, par* 
ticularly for raths, which I confess I never wish to 
see planted, whilst they are permitted to retaiii 
their present round shape ; the money granted for 

the 
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Hm abow preniopi amounts to 403/. Is. Sd., and 
ieecns to bave been yery justly expeadedy except 
ibat given to Sir Joseph Peacock in lt9.3» whose 
plantation has been quite ruined by cattle, if it was 
the one, that waa shewn to me in the barony of 
Tull^h. I beg leafie to suggest that, as the public 
pind is now sufficiently pointed to the subject, 9Lnd 
the value of plantations so well ascertainei}, a dis*- 
|U)ntinuance of these premiums, and the converting 
of the fund to soipe ptbor beneficial purpose, would 
^ eligible. 

I beg also to mention, tfai^t giving « premium 
for oak without limiting* or atleaet ad^isiiig the 
proper soil, is so mnph money thrown aw«y; for 
aome of the plantaitions I have aeeo are upon dry, 
rodcy, shallow hills, where larek wotild bavre beecu, 
infinitely more valuable. 

What a reproach te the county, that in twenty* 
five years, ode of suph extent, and where trees are 
so qauch wantiag, has had only 'ninetj^stK acres 
pknted! It piay be said, that this i$. only tbft 
i|itantity^ that were planted for p|ieniiu0B, but I am 
convinced there has been very little quore planted 
Uk ithe yeaf 1^9^ ; of what has been planted since 
I have BO account ; but, except the plantations of 
Sir Edward 0'|trien, Bindon %ood, Esq. and Wil- 
liam Bortpii^ Esq. tbe mimt>er is very ssaali indeed. 

Whilst 
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Whilst a whole county in twenty-five years has had 
only ninety-six acres planted, an individual in Scot* 
land has, in fifteen years, planted 3005 ^ acres. We 
learn from the Transactions of the Society of ArtS| 
that the Eari of Fife planted the following trees 
jjt fifteen yeaxs, viz. 


t>ak, - • 

196,913 

I^rch| 

181,813 

Ash, - 

57,500 

film, - 

55,600 

Sweet chesnut. 

64,100 

Beech, 

192,679 

Sycamore, * 

50,000 

Birch, 

231,813 

Alder, 

31,500 

Hazel, 

47,200 

laburnttiOj 

51,100 

PopW, ^ 

10,000 

Willow, ^ 

15,000 

Spruce fir, ^ 

10,000 

SaVer fir, . 

io,ooa 

Scotch fir, - 

- 3,668,426! 


Total, 4,8T4,198 

The first thing, that strikes me on this amazing 
esctent of planting, is the immense loss, that must 
accrue to the heirs of Lord Fife from planting such 

a large 
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» Urge proportion of Scotch fir,* and other trees 
of inferior value to larch. The following list shewt 
it at one view. 


Scotch fir 

3,668,420 

Birch, 

231,813 

Hazel, 

47,200 

Poplar, - 

10,000 


3,957,433 

Bj referring to the remarks on the woods of Cra- 
Uloff^ p. 273, some estimate may be formed of the 
many bondred thousand pounds Lord Fife^s heirs will 
lose by this erroneous method of planting. 

We are gratified also with the measurement of 
some of the trees at twenty.five years growth, 
taken three feet from the ground.f 


SOIL. 


I4MID and clay bottom. 

Light Uack earth, 

Heaty wetgroond....... 

Dry tandy soil, 

Gfood heavy loam, i 


Kinds of 
trees. 


Oak. 
Elm. 
Ash. 
Beech. 

Larch. 
Silver fir. 


LpDgth of 
trunk. 


Feet. 
12 

14 


Height 


Circumference Sftl 
from the ground. 


Feet. 
9ito30 

30 to as 

35 to 40 
30 to 35 
46 

T^*l?^ fl • • 


Feet. 
2 
5 
3 
3 
6 
6 


Inches. 

4 
9 
8 

3 
8 


The 

* FrPvioas to the year 1*788, wheir these trees were planted, Scotch 
Hr was quite the rage in ScoUaad, but, since that, larch has as- 
funed its deservedly high rank amoqgst timber trees. 

f It would be exceedingly nsefiil, if tbb distance from the ground 
wa» the established standard, at many errors art committed by 
mrasuring nearer to the ground. 


r 
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The saperiority of the larch is conspicuous here^; 
and in a soil not the best adapted. for it^ a heavy 
loam, as also ' the great inferiority of the oak ia .a 
soil well adapted to it. 

These plantations were v^^ll .enclosed with walb^ 
measuring in length upwards of forty English miles** 

When I' Inform 'my readers/' that the Earl of 
Egremont) Marquis of Thomond, Lord Conyngbam^. 
Marquis 6f Buckingham, Lord Milton, Mr. O^Brien^ 
Mr. Westby, and a long etcetera of absentees have 
thousands of acres of waste land, as capable of being 
planted a^ Lord Fife*s estate, what will they think? 

'.'■."' 
Sect. 18. Stale, of nurseries in the county^ and 

extent of sales. 

There is a small one at Newhalt in the barony of 
Islands, and another has been lately established near 
Kiltannon by Mr. Molony's late gardener; as it is 
only in its infancy, the sales are but trifling; when 
completed, it will be of great use to the country : 
the proprietor has been for many years in England^ 
and pays great attention to the propagation of the 

2 o ' best 

* If to the loss liOrd Fife sustains, by planting trees of inferior 
value, is added that he will suffer by planting only 1330 trees oq 
the acre (Scotcb) hwtead of 6000 or TOOO* the amount will be asto- 
nishing; not only from ground unoccupied by trees, but from the 
inferior value of the Scotch fir/ whilst permitted to grow into l^SH^ 
side branches, that will produce timber, all knots, and of little value. 
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' best ixnAB ^ f rmt trees ; ibut to tbc ^dUysg^dce of the 
county he already begins to comp}|»i$ of w^pt of 
]Nin«to«lky in paymenls ; straoge, 4b»t tb)p disgrace 
sbould attacb to tbe gentlemen of ti^ if^m^^y, ^bP 
are so weakbyl bot k is tbe welUoWiddd QompM«t 
of evety miiaiery onan in Irelaa^ ; I Hv^ h^d ^ severe 
trial of 4t myself fprmerly. At pjF^^^nt tri^e^ ^re 
geaersHy boogbi at tbe Batsc^fies ip tbe ^p^^\y of 
Galw^, Limerick, or from ItabUn, »|id m^ny in 
Scotland, especially aoadlings. No p^r^ap^ vfeo in- 
tends to plant i^atemiyely , sboiuld depend W ^ny n^^ 
sery but his ow« ; the superifMrity i» ppt so much ia 
saving money, as in saving time, and in being certaia 
Ijbat the plants do not lie any tiipe out of the ground, 
and also that many kinds difficult to move can be 
carried with balls of earth to their roots, which en- 
sures their growth. This is pafti^^rly ^desirable 
in piae-asier, one of the mwt valtta]?;le trei^s we 
possess in Ueak ec^posur^ ; it i^ gj^per^iily planted 
in smdll pots for the purpose ^f prasei^viog the 
earth entire, which makes the p)antM)g oi it ^a 
an extensive scale too expensiv!^. It bfts been as- 
serted by a retarcind gentleman^ of ^ome OQl^bri^j 
as an improver of land, tiial every particle of mould 
^uld be carefully shaken off every species of tree 
previous to plaatmg V every gardener's laboqreif 
tnowsj^ that as much as possible shouM be pre- 

iserved, 
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served. /^^^ '^ >^^" ^^ ^^ assertion of aaotheir 
gentler^"* who insists that cattle and sheep are 
not ^d of white olover ! 

< 

jfecT. 19. Price of timber ^ arid sfUite of iX in iNt 

Ash, firoiift %s. 6tf. to 5& per foot. . . 

Oak, very little (if any) to cut, that could be Sol4 

by the foot. 
. Elni| Tdfy little^ ^0}^%A to 4^. per fo0t< : 

Beech y from Ss. io As. per foot. 
Coijplcsfoi^ cabids, > frooii J2«. 6d lo 5ji . 
Stretchers or tb^vaun^, ten or* twelve fbet loog> fr^a^ 

55. to 6j. peir dozed. 
Oak stakes to support the wattliiig of eel*weirs^ firoo)^ 

59; to ^«. per dozen. 
Oak wattles foreel-weih,! frdni &s. to lOs. pe^ hun^ 

dred-; they are usAaUy s^lit down the fiuddley 

and a#e generaliy brought fnoih '^innerataft to 

Killaloe. 
Sallows ' for midLing baskets^ 9^ 9d. pi6r hwdned^* 
Scollops^ of haael, ^^ 6i/. per fauhdred;^ • 
Palr^ of baskets^for a'borsej wbioh 'a ioafa will oiahe 

iti'i day, tsi^d. • - 

St}2 Atiifft 

* Jihoxkt 200 allows of two jmn' growUi n'M make a tnrf-kuh 
«f a cubic yard.' 
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A turf-kish, which he will make in a Vy from 

4s, to 55. 
A hurdle, seven feet long by five feet bfoadyfrom 

2s. 6d. to 4s. 4d: 
Tubs for butter^ twenty-one inches, 4s, 4d, 
Do. nineteen inches, 3s. 9}gd, 
Firkins, Zs, 9\i. 

Oak bark (1801) from 20/. to 2^. \5s. per ton. 
Sallow and birch bark, 15/. per ton. 
In some places, birch bark only 8/. per ton. 
No price for mouotfiiAash bark, its value not kqown 

by tanners. 

Bog timber consists of ^fir, i oak, and yew, but 
chiefly fir > £ind( oak ; in red bogs fir is generally 
found, and in black bogs oak predominate. Fir 
limbec is frequently found of very large dimensions ; 
most of the farmers' houses near bogs are roofed 
with this timber, which j'' if kept dry,x is everlasting, 
and is -always preferred to oak for inside .work. A 
f reo' of this kind was latelv found . in a bogr near 
Kilrush ; it was purchased by Mr. Patterson qF. that 
town for \4L Ss. 6d* ; it measured at the . thickest 
end thirty-eijght inches in. diameter,, and at upwards 
of sixty^eightfeetJohg., tbirty^one inches ; it was very 
fine sound timber, and produced him upivards of 
iel. ; by age and the action of the atmosphere it 
had lost so much of its original bulk, that the part 
preserved was merely the beart, and not near half 

iu 
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U^ origjm ^i^^* There was another of iaimensa 
size latff found near Mount Callan ; I could not 
ascert^ the dimensions, but was informed that,, 
wber ^ cross-cut saw of good length was brought, 
it, /as thicker than the saw was long.^ The man« 
p«r of finding these trees in bogs is somewhat 
curious ; very early in the morning, before the deir 
evaporates, a man wiih a long small sharp spear 
goes into the bog, and, as the dew never lies on 
the p^rt Qver. the trees, be it ever so deep, he^ 
can as(;ertain theix length, and on putting down his 
apeitr can easily find, whether they are sound or 
rotten ; if sound, he marks with a spade, the spot, 
where they lie, and at his leisure proceeds, to^ 
extricate them from their bed. . < 

A great number of Scotch fir in hedge-rpws, 
may. be seen n^ar Bridgetown, the estate of Cap-, 
tain Brb\i:n. I only mention this to shew the ab- 
surdity of planting this tree in single rows; they 
tre all knots and worth very Uttle ; however in a 
eountry so destitute of trees they have a chearful 
skppearance. . « 

Alder is a timber generally despised; but^ if it. 
is. of a sufficient age., it is little inferior to mabo* 
gany ; it has many other perfections ; it makes the. 
▼cry best bolsters for cars, and for bushing the eye 
of the lower mill-stone round the spindle, as it never 
takes fire by function; when used for bandjes for* 

took 
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toob it does not blister thef bands ; an^|^ le&Tiil 
wadt bark are so disagreeablei to cattle, Vi^^^ tb^ 
Htmtt brow2e on it. ^ ^ • 


Sect. 20. Suantih/ of hog and wqste gronnd-^he 
fosstbility ami means of improving theyn^ and ihr 
chtacles to i/ietr improvement. 

Boo forms in some baronies « vhry Iaefg« pmt 
of tbe sttrfatC) principally tn= tbose of Tullaghi^ 
IRbjrfernr, Ibrickaii, and Clotuiderriaw; in tbe rodcjr 
b^ony of Burrin as great a scarcity pre^ailsi in sr 
much tbat tbey aref obliged^ in tbe maritiiae p^rts 
tb import tttrf ffonr Cunnsttnara. In flkt skuadonv 
bog is many feet deep, but that' produced on itiouif-i-> 
tains is not getieraliy so- deep, mnmng from one 
foot to fonr or five ;^^ the bogs are all oapabie . at 
improvement, at a moderate' expenoe, panioulatrlyr 
tfiose situated' on* mountains'. , In* tbe baronies o& 
Ibritkan and'Moyfeitta the^e'afi^ sfeveral miles squ«is 
tff bog, ieacbing f\tcm neiir K4kush to Duni>eg; A^ 
there is water carriage for boats of thirty or forty: 
tontf* to tbe head' of ' PonlflnUberry barbdur^ near 
tUree miles fh)m*the'Shftnnon, hme conoid be «a(dJyt 
brought* li^ the* boats, that Mipply Limcvick . from* 
that piace wtth*ttirf fbt^ &fet: 

TMe limestone* cotitd' be^ bron^ bad& fi^boiiAsd 
keaton and'Agbemsb} and laid ddwn for abostJi 

shilling 
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MWing per ton in the midst of this regiott of bog ; 
tiitf, if the stone is good^ wiU mtke about «« 
barrels of lime ; breaking the stone and bwming I id* 
per barrel ; tfae fuel a mere trifle ; ^o that, if tbe 
boat carries only tbirly tons, twro acres of i^oood 
ouiy be reclaimed for ever by each cargo ; calcti^ 
btioqa. are liIwayB iiabb to error, but every person 
can make deductions or addtttons;, as cireuaiBlancfii 
may direct. In the county of Wexford^ lime is part 
ehased with avidity at *6s. ^\d. per ton^ and dravrn 
into the country twelve or fburteeo miles^, aod fre^ 
qu^otly it is brought on horses' backs ; and we are 
informed in the Survey of Wexford, p. 97, ^^ that 
'< the pooP' peof^ on the borders of Mount Leto« 
^ ster have a journey to go for their lime, vhich 
^ occupies then two days. With a poor wretcbed 
^ borse they go in this aoanner to the Itme^kilos, 
^ bringing a b^rd of lime at a time ; and thb 
<< journey tbey repeat forty Unles, in order to bcteg 
^ forty barrels for manuring an acr« of (bis^ iand.^ 
Will it be believed in the county ^f Wesferd, thaA 
a ricb couaty of Gla«'e farmer refused to draw H 
a mile on a good road, to improve a mountain 
£ann, where bo had turf to burn k on the spot» 
and nothing to be^ paid for the sipne ? 

Many would speculate on these bogs, but tliey 

are; either leased, and thrown in as useless with 

^ ntbor iMda \ or^ upbore tboy ar& w% leasedt though 

acknowledged 
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acknomrledged by the proprietors to be totally uiw 
productive, and not worth a shilling an acre, yet 
these gentlemen, when applied to, will notgive sucb 
lease au will encourage a monied man to venture 
bis property on their improvement, nor will they 
improve them themselves; this dog in the manger 
disposition prevails in every part of Ireland, and 
bas retarded the improvement of bog more than 
all other obstacles put together. 

Between Cahirmurphy and Kilmaley many miles 
square are almost without inhabitants; in a ride 
of upwards of tight miles I saw only one bird, a 
kite; yet the greater part of this dreary waste 
could be cultivated, and the entire could be planted; 
if judiciously executed, and on a large scale, this 
could be done for a moderate sum, and would her 
an immense property in a few years. In tbe few 
spots, where the ground has been cultivated by 
some herds, excellent crops are produced. 

In the barony of TuUagh many advances towards 
improvement have been 'made by small farmers pro* 
pagating rape, but scarcely any one thinks of drain- 
ing, or improving by a top-dressing of lime, lime- 
atone-gravel, or marie, which in many places are 
to be had in any quantity; but 'ere is no im- 
provement carried on by any per n of property 
on a scale sufficiently large to d est ve notice, nor 
have I indeed in any part of Irc^iind observed a 

aystematic 
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systematic and steady pursuit of this valuable im- 
provement; it has been a mere spurt, and pro- 
babiy would never have been thought of» if some 
professional man had not happened to come into 
the neighbourhood. 

Shortly after the celebrated Mr. Elkington came 
to Ireland, we could hear of nothing but the ab- 
solute certainty of draining immense tracts of bog 
by means of a few auger JioUs ; the bog of Allen 
was a mere trifle; but it .was found, that the old 
method pursued by all those, who have made this 
their study, of intercepting the w|^ter from higher 
ground, was the chief mode adopted by him, and 
the auger only an occasional assistant ; and what he 
complained of I have often experienced, that most 
Irish gentlemen soon grow tired of the expence^ 
and expect that^ the moment a bog is drained, it 
must become green ; this it was, that disgusted Mr. 
Elkington with Irish gentlemen, who, he found, aU 
ways had their ears open to some follower or wise- 
man of the old ;schooI, who constantly attended at 
their elbow, and set their faces against any new 
improvement they did not understand, or of which 
they vere/ not the advisers. This Irish practice 
has gone so far in some places, as to oblige Mr. 
Hill, thd intelligent drainer to the Farming Society 
of Ireland, to refuse to act where he will not be 

2 p pero^itted 
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permitted to finish hii drtiitis by his ovrn men; 
oiti'er\ris« (lioy woM he slopped^ fro'fn mterested 
i]fif<iti\'e$, life practice decided, 4nd tm character In- 
jafed. 1 have frequently tdd a gentlx^oton^s wise^ 
man what I intended to do for thib iYnpro^eivMSiit of 
J * the pkce, (i detest tlie idea of professional secrets,) 

I * and nelct day, in walking over the groond with 

both partfes, I have heard my ideas detailed widi 

I gH-eiit composlure, -as the prodtfeti'en of hb o w n brain, 

« 

and poor 1 was iih^Vo\\^A ^(Akipleftely iut;o the sbade, 
wbiFst at diVinteJr the mastiier exulted in havin^r suek 
a cle\'^r man; drsgdst Would not let me come to 
aViy explanation^ and I b&'ve generally left tfaem 
to enjoy each other. 

Tt is curioOs t6 bear tire bbjections ma^eto ^e 
di^ainage of' bogs ; freqdefntly it is Md by those, 
whose education should give them mOfe etiligbteiied 
ideas, '^hat ft woukl be impossible to d^aiti some 
bogs, that it wdDld ta:ke hatf a century <td dt^ain 
them, tllat they ne?vct woiild repay Hhe e«penee, 

i 

with numbtirtess objections ^qnalfy gromidless, I 
nevcJr saw a bt>g, that could not be draijied, other- 
wise it would be a bice ; t!he chief dtfSculty lies 
in obtaining the consent of diflferent proprietors 
to join in the drainage, or pei^mlt a cut to be 
I ^ made through their ground ; Und, until an act of 

parliament i$ obtained to oblige proprietors of land 

to 
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to pern^iU ^n outlut to be cut thrpugh their Unds, 
on paying the cl^tnagQ, to be ascertained by a jury, 
extensive drainages qx irrigation wilj never be tf- 
fected. 1 beg leave to press this An tlie compre- 
hensive mind of the Right Hon. Mr. Foster, as oqe 
of great national benefit, as it is highly prol)al^Ie, 
that extensive speculations will be made on this 
mo5»t necessary iflnprgvetyi^nt in a cquotry pos- 
sessing $0 Qiaoy hundred thon^apd ^cres of bp^ and 
mountai^S/i To io^prove bogs on ^ large sc^le, co^- 
p^pves mnA be foroied^ and something like tlic 
)po(^^ pf ppndncung paji^Is inijst be pursped^ antl 
pernjjwent spts qf ipeo constantly employ.ed ; t{|e 
im\iy flapde at pr^sept pursged^ y^here perb^p^ fit 
the v^Q&t ten ^cres «re drdioAoi in ^ seasop, (with 
f\Q sinaJi^hrre of exvilution even on this pgt/c^,) yviU 
«ot alter th^ faice of the iPQDritry for i^veral <:eji- 
turieg. The bog of AlJeq^ cont^ipipg between JLwo 
and itjhriee bui^drefl tbo.u§aud ja^res, (prm% bi^t a 
$mM part of ikP9^ of Ireljind* I haye b^en fur- 
pi^b^ ^hh fPany istatenaents^ ai^e^ by my own 
^scperie^i^e, of tl\^ (e:¥jpence ^d profit of tlys 
imprgy^mfJ^t in v^r^o^is part^ of Irelapd^ and tbe 
g^nei'^l r^^uk Jias bc^n, thjat, ^t least jn the third 
^^^r, pfren.the fif$t, jaUe:cpen9es.arejppijjy ^nd ]-^u4t 
.for .KVtbic.h qp rejit qo^Id ,bc obtained; has be«oaie 
wprjtb from Qpe ^o twp gAiinefis per ^re« It is astp- 
dishing, ibjit j^ionied pien, wi;)o s^re li^xjy op tbe 
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watch to purchase land, should^be so blind to their 
own interest and to that of their posterity, as to 
lay out money at six percent, often less, instead 
of improving their own bogs, absolutely creating 
land, and receiving at least ten per cent, for money, 
which they have in their pockets. 

When a monied man is about to purchase an 
estate, instead of procuring the assistance of some 
person of skill in land and its capabilities to view 
it, as practised in England, and point out where 
perhaps great improvemei^t may be made at a 
moderate expence, being totally ignorant of the 
quality of land himself, he perhaps employs some 
person, who knows more about drawing leases than 
drai;]ing ground, to inspect it; the report being 
favourable, and the title clear, he closes the bar- 
gain, leaving the improvement of the estate to 
those, who from want of either means or skill, or 
perhaps of a lease of sufficient length, leave that 
ground, which under a judicious drainage, and gra- 
velling or liming, might be made of ten times its 
present Value, a mere caput mortuum at the ter- 
mination of the lease ; and to encrease the evil, 
perhaps one thous&nd acres of bog or mountain 
are thrown in with the farm as of no value, which 
perhaps an expenditure of 500/. would make worth 
annually 1000/., and the crops cultivated during 
the improvement, very probably, would pay much 

more 
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tnore than all the expences ; whilst in the hands 
of tl^e tenant it produces little ot no profit to \nm^ 
nor rent to the landlord. 

A considerable quantity of turf is brought from 
Poulanisberry to Limerick, though a water carriage 
of upwards of forty miles ; for this purpose, im- 
mense ricks are always ready on the shore ; some- 
times the boats bring back limestone from Askeaton 
or Aghnish, but merely for the purpose of those 
buildings, that are advanciog so rapidly in Kilrusb ; 
none is brought for the improvement of the im« 
provemeat of the immense bogs, from which they 
dig the turf. It is a curious circumstance that, 
within a few yards of the rpcky shore at Spanish 
point near Miltown Malbay, several feet of good 
turf may be cut, and equally so, that long before 
this it has not been reclaimed by the sand, which 
is within a few perches of it. 

Although very great quantities of ground have 
been taken from the Shannon and Fergus, including 
all the rich corcasses, yet a very large portion 
still remains under the dominion of the water; 
Sir Edward O'Brien and Mr. Colpoys have it in 
contemplation to embank upwards of one hundred 
acres; I saw the ground,* and do not entertain a 
doubt of its practicability, the water, I understand^ 
not rising more than about seven feet in spring 
tides. It is to be hoped that, when they do re- 
claim 
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claim it, it will not be in tbe saooe wretched, un- 
stable, unscientific aiaoner^ tbat such works are 
usually effected here ; they will also, I trust, make 
the necessary preparations for depositing tbe sedi- 
ment of the rich waters of tbe Shannon and Fergus, 
' as practised with such great success in England, 

where it is called warping or silting, by which in 
a very short period they would rjaise the surface 
of the ground many feet higher than it is at pre- 
I sent^ and greatly facilitate tbe /'drainage. Tbe 

word warping is applied in agriculturQ to describe 
•that specijes of irrigation, which deposits a quantity 
of sediment irom the flowing tide, and which forms 
« stratum of soil or manure, when the waters have 
receded irom it. This definitioa of the word ap-^ 
pears to be chiefly limited to tide-water flowing 
from the sea, though the nature of the aocumui* 
lation seems to be nearly the same with the dliage 
cf fresh^wa^er rivers, the redundancy of which, by 
way of disticiotion, is called jfeodi>t^. Tiieexpenoe 
of warpmg will be greatly influenced by the situ- 
ation of the lands, a«id the course and distance, 
which the warp is to be conducted. The expense 
per acre will depend greatly on the extent of Jaod, 
w4Hch may be overflowed by one and the «ameset of 
drains and doughs. Mr. Day of Doncaster thinks, 
lihat great quantrUes d land may be warped at so 
smaH an espence as from four to «igHt pounds )>er 

English 
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English sere ; and he states the advantages gained at 

TiaricMis nites, fratn five to fifty pouods per acre, 

and ooustders the greatest Advantage to arUe from 

varprng the worst and rmost parous land. Mr. Youngs 

in bis Survey off Lincaio^ bays, '^ the warp raises 

^ the gfoand in one su^Bdaaer from six to eighteen 

^* inches thick, and in iiollo-w, or low places, two, 

^ thi^ee, or four feet, so as to leave tbe* jwhpie 

^' piece level." For a further account of ihis va- 

kiable intprovenicnt>, see my Observations on the 

County of Duhlin Survey, page 89 of the Appendix. 

h is neoeBsary to remarik, that jhe expence ^ cx- 

eouting t,his work in England includes tlbe con- 

bankment ^as ii.ell as levery thing (else ; biiit^ as Sir 

Edward 0*^Brien and Mr. Colpoys .mean >to do this 

.without any reference to warping, it should ^ot 

be charged to that improvement, but toerely the 

ex]ience of two sluices., perhaps 55. per acre. 

The >bog and la^e of Feniow could be easily 
drained and improved, by deepei^ing a small. stveam, 
that runs to Ballycar; but, though (the. proprietors 
have offered almost a carte blanohe to the onvner 
of the stream, he obstinately persists in a refui^l; 
the stream is so vvery in^stgnrficant, 'lh3tt for jtl^ 
greater part of the year it would scanaeLy supply 
a gTist or tuck-mill ; yet a fiour^mill on a large^ 
scale is in contemplation, and can never succeed, 
whilst . the river Ougamee is so very near. Can 

any 
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any thing point out more plainly the necessity of 
an act to oblige proprietors of ground to permit 
drains for the general accommodation to run through 
ibeir grounds ? If canal companies ^had been left 
to the caprice or ill nature of individuals, we should 
not at this day have one of these noble works 
in either Ireland or England. 

The great scene of improvement, (and which 
shews, what tenants will do when they get leases 
on moderate terms,) are the mountains between Kil- 
laloe and Broadford ; the soil is a thin argillaceous 
one, on slate^ mostly covered with short heath ; it 
is usually let by the bulk to tenants, who have 
improved ground adjoining; they generally divide 
them into small farms, and let them at an advanced 
rent after they have improved them ; for which 
purpose they commonly burn the surface, (if the 
landlord is not weak enough to prevent it,) and 
lime or marie, and plant potatoes ; then a crop of 
barley for the private stills, after that a crop of 
oats; by this time they have accumulated manure, 
and begin to plant their potatoes in drills. It has 
become frequent lately, from the great increase of 
' population, to give small portions of their ground's 
to sons and daughters on their marriage. It is, 
vith a few exceptions, the only place in the county, 
where the cottagers have every appearance and 
reality of comfort and cleanliness ; their cottages 

ar« 
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are generally well thatched, and frequently white- 
M-ashed, or at least the chimney, and always have 
half-doors to hang on in the day time, to keep 
out pigs, &c. &c., with cow-houses and pig-styes. 
How very different from the grazing parts of the 
county, where poverty and filth may always be 
seen in great perfection, even at the very gates 
of many wealthy graziers ! I am inclined to at^^ 
tribute something deleterious to the grazing sys« 
tem ; look to all the rich lands in Ireland ; do we 
not see in the proprietors the same indifference 
to , the comforts of the cottiers ? In the mountains 
above-mentioned Mr. Arthur of Glenomera obliges 
lus tenants to lime, at the rate of sixty or ei^ty 
barrels per acre; the lime is brought from Donass, 
a distance of .six miles, and costs the enormous 
sum of from 2s. 2d. to 25. 6t/. per barrel, bad mea* 
sure. I suppose Mr. Arthur either allows them for 
the litne, or gives them the land on such terms as to ' 
encourage this expenditure. The harvest began 
here this year (1807) on the fii-st of September, 
and was most abundant; and, contrary to the usual 
complaint of mountain oats, it ripened all together; 
this may be justly attributed to the effect of qaU 
careous manures. In the mountains near Skarriff 
. they lime and marl, but not with the spirit they 
do near Broadford. This may in some measctrte 
be accounted for; they have all bisbop^zt leases, a» 

2 a species 
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species of tenure, that paralyses every exertion. 
Captain Hugh Brady allotvs his tenants any qaan* 
tity of mountain, rent free, for twenty years, and 
also 30^. per acre for lime. The ralue of this 
manure is now becoming so weU known, that the 
mountaineers carry it from OXallaghan^s mills, 
upwards of six miles. 

Sect. 2L Habits of industry ^ or want of it amongst 

the people. 

Habits of industry are chiefly confined to the 
lower order of farmers and cottiers ; great exer- 
tions are often made by this class in removing 
Itones, and collecting nntnure, too often from the 
sides 6f the roads. The women in the neighbour- 
hood of Corrofin and Innistymon are remarkably 
industrious, I wish I could say cleanly ; you will 
icarcely ever see one of them without a stocking 
in her hand, which she continues to knit whilst 
walking a quick pace to market ; and even in the 
market-house, whilst selling or buying, her fingers 
are never idle. Almost all the wool made into 
frize for the family is spun by the wife or daughters; 
their linen is also generally made at home. As to 
the industry of the wealthy graziers, it may be 
generally seen fibout their houses ; it is not un- 
frequent, that a man, who pays 2000/. a year rent, 
has scarcely a gate or fence about bis house, a 

very 
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T^ry in^ifFereQt gard^n^ witli nothing in it bat ci^br 
bages; often ao cow-house; a collar to tie up % 
horse in a stable is a rarity^ and in summer oats 
or hay are equally so. The industry of the upper 
classes consists more in accisnuulating £arm to faria^ 
and dashing in full gallop from one to the other^ 
thsku in a steady iinpro\^ement of what they have 
^Iready^ though vastly more lucrative. The streets 
of Ei^nis are often crowded with young loungers^ 
that had nuch better stay at home and endea- 
vour to redeeoa or at least improve that property, 
which the prodigaJity, or want of industry, of their 
ancestors has either deprived them of or encum* 
b<!redj it woujd surely be more beneBcial and 
•amusing than the Anqoying the different shop? 
keepers with their ** bald disjoiiiited chkt;**'f 

*^ There are many middlemen reiQaining in'tUs 
'* county, whose habitations and land wiy be easily 
^* found by , every mark of indolence ; such of 
** the windows, as are not stopped to evade the tax, 
^< are small, with the few panes of gJass remaining 
^* either broken or their place supplied by paper, < 
f< or boards, or perhaps a rag or wisp of straw 
** or bay ; the iaside corresponds with the outer 
^ appearance ; decayed stairs^ doors, and <:himneys ; 

2 Q 2 "the * 
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'^ the ceilings of thin boards blackened by saioke 
'' and dirt. The farm bears the same disgusting 
*^ appearance ; the gates and fences in ruin ; his 
<* pastures and meadows bearing more rushes than 
** grass, and the meadows grazed until June ; his 
** stock perhaps a cow or two, with as many half- 
<' starved horses : it will scarcely be credited, that 
'^ men of this description have incomes of from 
" 100/. to 500/. a year arising from the industry of 
** poor cottiers.*' Tlie gentleman, who was so kind 
as to favour me with the above faithful picture, 
very jtistly calls them the drones of society. Yet 
these are the men, y to whom the great landed 
absentee proprietors are fond of setting their 

ft 

lands, in preference to a tenantry, who, however ' 
deficient in skill or capital, always pay more, 
aod w\ih greater punctuality than these pests 
of society. Where a middleman takes waste 
ground, and, after improving it, relets it in divi- 
sions according to each man's capital, and lives on 
the land, shewing by his ejcample the most bene- 
ficial course of crops, eticouraging his tenants by 
jirocuring for them on reasonable terms grass-seeds 
and corn of the best kinds, and keeping for their use 
males of every species of useful animal, then he 
becomes one of the most l)enef]eial members of the 
community ; but such exceptions I fear are very 
few. Jt is painful to stat^ that^ if this last im- 
proving 
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proving tenant's lea$e expired, the former wretch, 
on giving id. an acre more, would get the prefe- 
rence ; the highest bidder gets every thing from 
absentees, totally ignorant of what is going for- 
ward on their estates : and I presume to think, that 
a visit, |nd close inspection of their estates in 
Ireland, would not only redound to theif credit, 
but to the increase of their rent-roll. / 

It is the fashion of the gentlemen of this county 
to accuse the labourers of want of industry, and 
of laziness; when they are working for themselves, 
4here is no appearance of it; indeed, when work* 
ing for others, at the low rates of wages they re- 
ceive, they ar% like all men of the same clkss 
throughout Ireland ; they will do as little as they 
can. In my professional pursuits I have bad men 
of every coupty in Ireland working under me, and 
I have found, that the inhabitants of this county, 
and of Galway, do more work, and without that 
sulkiness and familiar impertinence (not proceeding 
from ignorance) of those in the neighbourhood of 
Naas, in the county of Kildare, and of Atlfboy, 
in the county of Meath, the former of whom got 

nine shillings per week, and were constantly on 

• 

the watch to take every advantage' ; in short they 
were" never satisfied with ^ny thing. 

The hurling matches, called goals, are very in- 
iatibua to the morals and industry of the younger 

classes; 
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classes; a&er pedbrmiog feats qf i^ctivky^ tbai 
would astonish a bread and cheese Eh^li&boiaa, 
ik^y too often adjourn lo the whiskey- house, both 
men aad women, and spend the night in dancing, 
*u>giog, and driaking until: pechajpa morning, and 
too o&eift quarreh and broken heads are the effects 
of this inebriety ; flsatches are often made between 
the partners ae ihe daace ; but it frequently ha^ip^ 
pensr ihey do not wait for the priest^s blessing, and 
clto fftir one must apply to a magistrate, who gor 
nenally obliges the faithless Strephoo^ to make a? 
honest woman of her* On the ^rand of Lebinc)i 
ittoes for saddles and bridles ^re run almost every 
Sunday t« summer, and the ntgl|^ generally coa- 
eMet with dancing and drunkenness; they are 
beeofi a great nuisaoee to those of the inhabU 
taati, who are ckrisiiana. 

1ft general the people ^^re remarkably peaceable, 
^aveUmg at night being equity safe as in the 
day« 

6£CT* 22. the of the English language^ whether 
general f erhewjur encreasmg, 

Thba£ are very few, ejicept ia remote situ^ 
tions, that do. not at leasjt understand a little Eng- 
lish, but from en apprehension of not speaking 
correctly they f reqimi^ty pretend not to und^rsts^nd 

it? 
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it : I have often heaf d thedn declare in good EngtMi, 
that they coold not speak a word of it ; «l(M0t 
all the better kind of people speak Irish to the 
country people, bat scarcely one of their Htm is 
able to hold a conversation in this language; dE 
course in the next generation it may be expected^ 
tha( almost every person, in the county will use the 
English tongtie, which would certainly be a de- 
sirable object, as the sooner we assimilate with the 
English in every tespect, the more Irk^^ly we are 
to forget ancient prejudices, and to adopt tfaek 
improvements in agriculture, manufactures, and 
every useful science. That the Eoglisfa language 
is encreasing, it may be necessary to observe^ tbat 
the children of almost ai) those, who ^an speak 
scarcely any thing btit Irish, aire proud of being 
spoken to in English, and 'answering in the aune^ 
even though you may question them in Irisb. 

No Irish is spoken in any of the^hools, and 
the peasantry are anxious to send their children 
to them for the. purpose of learning English. I am 
informed very little pure Irish is spoken in this 
county, the present language being a jargon of 
Irish and English; therefore the sooner it is for- 
gotten, the l^etter. The encouragement of schools 
by the distribution of good books, at a low ..price, 
{not gratis,) with ink and paper, would in a .few 
years do wonders, in making the English language 

become^ 
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become general. I do not recollect to have seen 
any of the useful little tracts, printed by the So- 
ciety for promoting . the comforts of the poor, in 
this county; the clergy should attend to this) if 
not too troublesome. 


I 


Sect. 23. jfccount of toTcrs^ castles^ He. or places 
remarkable for any historical event. 

4 

Th£ round towers, that have given rise to so 
many curious conjectures and disquisitions, are those 
of: 

1. Scatiery Idand.*^Th\s tower is about 120 feet 
high^ and, though split almost from the top to the 
bottom by lightning, is still standing, and is a 
very beautiful object, and an useful land-mark to 
seamen. 'There are also in this island the ruins 
of a castle, several churches, and a monastery, 
said to be founded by St Patrick, who placed 
St. Senan over it ; altogether they make a 
delightful landscape, viewed from Revenue-hili 
near Kilrush.' This island is about three miles 
from the shore, and contains about 180 acres of 
choice land ; it was formerly the see of a bishop, 
and part of Thomond called Clare, but in the I2th 
century was united to the see of Limerick. A 
priory was founded here by St. Senan in the 6th 
century, the monks of which were said to have 

bcea 
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lieeD so ^ha$te, tb9^t th^y oever ever) lodked At § 

B'pm^, Dor did ^hey even suffer of)e to land ia 

• • • » . « , 

tbe island* It 13 recprd^d in $t. SeiiMn's life^ 'tha( 
.during his resldeooe in |he isJwd, (wbrcb was tbea 
caUed lais Catbay,} ^ ship^ arrived there^ bringing 
£fty mof$k9^ Ropian^l^y biitb, who jv^re dra>vn int^ 
Irdf^nd^by the de?ir^ of a ^or,e bo/y life and ^ 
kQowled^e af tbe ^Qripture?* Thi$ island, <:all^d 
also Intsgatba or Inisg^^. the island in tjbe sea^ situr 
aled in the mouih of (he Shannon, one of tbe 
most convenient h^rb,9urs. for. the Panish and Nov. 
!»'C|gian invaders, w,hp generally came north about 
round Scotland, was fpr a long time ^ bone of 
contf^ntion between them and tbe Irish, and froiQ 

♦ - • 

ibejCDMUitMde of those round forts, said to be thrown 
\xp by tbe Panes* in the adjoining parishes in tbe 
.wej^ of Cl^re, it is li.kely* that the Danes vei;e 
very strong .in this guart^r. 

From the Annals of RJwnster, Act. 55. p. ^42^ 
we learn, that in the year 975 Brien Boroimhi^ 
Jiing of Munstei;,. at the bead of twelve hundred 
^algais troopi^, fissj^ted by Pp,i9nbaii king of Joaoif 
huein, recovered the island of Iniscattery from the 
Danes, ^y , defeating lomhar^t the J^or^naq, and 
bis two sons Amblaib and Daibheann. Eight bun- 

2 a dred 
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♦ They were erected long before the hiroads of' the Ban^. 
f Thto Uro irordii Jomhuem, mi imkir, iboyhH iHjpe ^flSft J«?^ 
^tueij^, and Tomltar, 
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dr6d of the Danes, who fled thither for safety some 
time before, were slain in this battle. From this 
and other battles in Scattery, together with its con- 
taining formerly eleven churcbeis and the priory, 
all with church-yards, some of which are popalar 
burial-places to this day, the entire soil of this 
island is strewed with fVaorments of human bones. 
In some places, where the sea has worn away the 
cliff perpendicularly, a stratum of bones is visible, 
six or seven feet from the surface of the soil. 
The monument of St. Senan is still shewn here, 
and in the stone, that closes the top df the altar 
window of the largest chui'cb, is the head of the 
saint, with his milre ; it is somewhat defaced. 

There is also a holy well in this island, resorted 
to by great numbers of devotees, who, as they term 
it, take their' rounds about it annually on their 
bare knees, and it is a frequent practice for those, 
who carTnot conveniently perform this penance, to 
pay at this and other holy wells a trifling gra<« 
tuity to some person to perform this ceremony for ' 
\hem ; I have known a wdmaa to make a tradf 

of this mummery. 

• 

The common people have a great veneration for 
this island and its ruins ; they carry pebbles taken 
from it as preservatives against shipwreck, and the 
boatmen will not navigate a boat, that has not taken 
a round about Scattery in a course opposite the 

sun. 
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aun. Tliey believe^ that St. Seaao or Shanuoti, as- 
iliey call him, killed a desperate mopsler in this 
island , the staae image of which is still (to the- 
disgrace of the priest and well informed Calholios) 
preserved in the gable of the Roman Catholic chapol 
af Kiirasb orer the altar. 

2. DrumkleevCy in the barony of hlandU, /and pa- 
tish of Dramkleeve, (omitted in Ledwicb's £pttoi«e 
of the Antiquities of Ireland.) About fifty feet jre^ 
naiin at present ; it is^^a^ usual with all those ta.Wers/ 
sitnaifted to the N. WI of the chHrob ;<; there: is a( 
loqulding round the door , which r is , abwt t^Weaty 
feet from die ground ; the mortar qi;(ite \)^rh awisy^ 
on the .west isidei but perfectly good ,on the; east; 
Op the west < side about /twenty -^f^ur, .feet fr^m thfS 
ground:tbere is & window^ and about' :tenfe^t bigh^ 
is a larger one; there is another window PA tb« 
cast side^^i < '^i 


(.. t 
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2. Dysertf ealled . Dysert O^Deia, (from being 
in thie iaanctent territory of the ^O'Dea's,) in the 
barony of Inehiquin, and:.pftr|sb of , J>jrBert ; 
abput ' thirty feet of i this tomet , remain i about 
twenty feet froraitke'^rf^und^tbet^ is , a door, and 
about ten feet higher the remaiim of another, at 
each of whieh > the .dimeostona of « the tower dimi* 
nished^ RdmaiM of .windowsUt 'Indifferent -heights 
are seen^r by which it seems jto be quite differeni: 
frddiiL some other towers, that hai^e windows only 


•1 -s * 


2,R 2 


at 


i 


..«<Tlkv S«l*fc*a*f* 


■f^v.r*- 


iw^ 
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At or Mflr the §ommk^ 4s tkftt of KiUhure, mi mmy 
otl^r^lao^; fhe«i«tki|iafiship.iilii^sQmis lo be dif- 
ferent Oom that of fliany othon^ It must be evickiBfr^ 
that tb«s^ lontrs were built at diffenreov ptr'iod&j «id 
lor porbipt ^^ry dtfttrent. purpusea ; ihe ' most rude 
at remote, and those, in wfaicb oroamente bare been 
acteoipted^ ttany centimes after: that at Dy^rt has 
M the butaide t>f the aecond story tbet rcunsdns of 
B- p^oj^cling H^f lik^ 'our .nddern behing' codrsft, 
lenmng t^mnd' the . bfuilding^ and alidot «a^tr inches 
feroad; it aJsMP «ppea;r&' to have had i battleflaeiiis^ 

4. Kilh4$kdyy in the barony: of Indbtqoin^ andjp»r 
ibiti of RilnUbpy;* about ; ten . £eet asaiy veftaml 
eonaequehtiy, according tq the gisneral' ma^ oi 
building thetfi/fteitbar door ^nror wibdoitr appears;* 
k statids lo ^blu ndrtihuweat ^ .the old. church, of 
Kllnslboy. ••:"' '' ^- -» :- . ...•-•• 

5. /niirtfi7/re.— This tower stands, ia' Lougb^* 
delrgearfy a;paft'df tbe^Shslandii^ Bca^'SbarfUT, in 
Ihe barony tif'^oUagb; arootetiates oaUcd HoIy«i 
island > and fl<^oe^tly the id^d of the mven 
ehtirches: l?bis i^arlvrifterly celebrated as a: bur iai^ 
fhtey and foi^ peil^rftiing ceHiaini rdigiodsr cere-i 
]hom^»y in^ so much thae, so faite m forty yea#a 
ng0f lOL trfero anrluaHy paidf is r«nt for theferryyN 
to an bneestor iof ^Mr. Wood 66 Meant . Shatooai ; 
it ooolafns^^ t^en^-fouf * ocres^ at pcbsent reittnd by 


■ f •>Vi:: 




.'Mr. 


*' This tower hae not been noticed by Sr. Be*nfort or Dr, Ledwick. 
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Mr. O^Catta^fhaft at i^L pfu uoun. BdMbnd 
Jiear it coptains fbuc acrei^ and 9ii9by«idbiiid Mi 
acres* r 

■ 

CASrTLES. t 

The barooy f>f BuffCf n coataios the castles oC - 


Bally vaughan^ - . 

Olaniny— i^bftbtt<ftdU.. r 

JBanroe^ 

^Hf^y^^ » *./' 

Ballyniuf^js>.'. 

lmA\99n^^A 

Ballynacraggy, 

Muckenisby 

Ballygannor, 

Newtown — u round£asA 

Cappagb, . , , 

vn^a sjpiare base. 

CastletowiiT-inhabiteiil, 

Turlogh. 

• • • i \ J 

• ... • --^ 
Corcomroe contains' 

BallynalUcken, 

KiUoral^, 

■ 

Olassie, 

Incbevehy, 

Dunmacfelim. 

Glarin, 

Doonamor^y . 

» ! 

Doagb, 

Ballybannyp 

Liscanor. 

Cahircallaghan, 

Derjrymore, 


SinitbVtown--4nbabited^ Ballyberagh. 

V 

. . .Iaobk|aia contains r 

CioneseleherDy, - Bonnycapaon^ 

Cluanuban^ IterryoMiiMj ~ 

Carrownegowly^ ^iiUtdfy 

Lemenagb, 
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L«men«gh,-^a girl fell Ballyportrea— inhabited, 

Irom the top of thiB.cas« Mahre, 

tie ; she killed a pig, on Dromore, 

which she fell, and was Poirt, 

herself not hurt. . . Cragmagher, 

Kilnaboj, Dysert— inhabited, 

iDchiqulfl, Moygowna; • - - 

lf*ievaiacbran, Shally, . 

Two at Rath, one net dA* Ballygriffy, 

ticed by Mr> Felham in Killinamonagh. 
map. 


rv* 


' Islands eohtains 

0xte, Bally horcgc. 

Ballynicudagb» 

Clounderalkw containli 

Clonnderalaw, Dangan, 

Donogoroge, Crownagnan, 

Red-gap, Horse-island, 

Colesmanstown^ Cahirmurphy, 

Bubratty contains 

Ihryans, Dromoland, 

Clooney, . /. .Monanc,. 

J^ Fergus,— inWbUed, and Orlejb 

lately white-waihedJ . Cleynagb, 




f • J 


if 


Cnapoge, 
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BuQratty, 

Clonlogban^ . .. 

SmithstDwn, 

Cri^galougb, 

Heiuy, 

Cratilowy 

Ballinflea, 

Castletown, 

Drumon, 

Meelick^ 

Brumlme* ' 


Cnapoge — the masonry of 
the stairs of black marble^ 
uncommonly neat. 

vBaffolan, 

Corbally, 

Danganbrack, 

Dromore, 

Bally markanagh 9 

Granaghan, 

Ballynacraggy, 

Ralahine,* 


TuUash contains 


Fortanmore, 

Teredagh, 

Tomgrany, 

Ballynahincb, 

Caiiir, 

Inismahon, 

Miltown, 

Coolreathy 

Lissefin, 

Ballykeely, 

Mountallioi\, 


Terenane, 

Kiikisshen, 

Rossroe, 

Mountcashel, 

Cappagh, 

Truigb, 

Arrighnamore, 

NewtowQ, 

Rinnuaghy 

Coolisteage, 

Monegenagh. 


Moyfertd 


* The Duke of Ormood was entertained he^etby an ancestor of 
Boyl^ Vandeleur, Esq. ; on an ancient chimney-piece there was '* Vemt 
Qad,''and remember the poor/' in bas-relief. 


I 
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Moyferta contaiDS 
Poonlickey, Scattery, 

Carrigaholt — inhabited, Clogbansevan. 


Ibrickaa contains 

St 

Dunmore — ^Ibbabited^ Donogan, 
Bunbeg, Oarrnsb^ 

Trumree, Moy. 

Of these 119 cas^s, tradition says, ^ llMi/ 

of Macnamara buik d7. It will not be exp«at^r 

that a description be given of every petty castle, 

irbich the feuds of aDcient days made necessary 

to protect usurpations and robberies, or of those op- 

merous small castellated houses, dignified with tl^e 

name of castle, which were built by the English 

settlers in Queen Elizabetb^s and other reignSy to 

defend them against the just resentment of the 

natives ; sind though some individuals may be anxious, 

that an account of them should be detailed, it is 

probable ifew of the accounts would tend to the 

credit of the former ppssessors, and that they would 

hurt the feelings of the present ones ; besides, aft 

much of the information is traditional, little depen« 

dance can be placed on any account "banded down 

by those, who were necessarily partial.* 

Near 

* 1 tmderstiHia a genttettian of (he county intends shortly to fi|- 
*tt>ur the pitblic with a lustory of them ^ I wish hlsa * food dcUf 
verancf. 
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Near Raheens, built in the water, may be 
seen the castle, into which some rufBans conyeyed 
a young lady, with intent to force her to marry 
bne of them ; she was immediately rescued by 
Henry Brady, Esq. of Raheens, and restored to her 
friends in perfect safety. A tender-hearted jury 
acquitted them of the felony. 

Bunratty castle, anciently the seat of the Earls 
of Thomond, is one of the largest in the county, 
and is inhabited by Thomas Studdert, Esq. ; it was 
built in 1277, and was either rebuilt or added to 
by Sir Thomas de Clare in 1 597 ; it was besieged 
in 1305 but not taken; marks of cannon-shot are 
yery visible in different parts of the wall, and se- 
veral cannon balls have been found, one of which 
weighed 39lbs. ; there was a small town here for- 
merly; it was burned in 1314. 

RATHS. 

These abound in every part of the county ; they 
are generally of a round form, arid are composed 
of either large stones without mortar, or earth thrown 
up and surrounded by one or more ditches, on which 
was formerly placed a stake hedge ; they are usually 
ascribed to the Danes, but it is highly probable 
many of them are of much more ancient origin, 
and that they have only been made use of by the 
Danes in their predatory incursions into this country, 

2 s who, 
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who, finding their usefulness, may haye imitated 
tbem; for, as they were easily formed, they an« 
swered the purposes of frec-booters, ^rho only came 
for the purpose of plunder. In General Vallan* 
ccy's Prospectus of an Irish Dictionary fhe fol* 
lowing explanation occurs : '' The word rath sig- 
*^ nifies security, surety ; se^ mal^ riches, and ma^ 
" ladaiVf a landholder. We find by the Breitbam* 
** huin laws, when a man was worth a certain i\um* 
** ber of cattle to be security to the chi^f for 
'<- payment of the rent of a large tract of land, 
'< which might be set to others, he was obliged 
^' to erect a circular entrenchment of earth or stone, 
'^ or partly of both, in token of his holding under 
*^ the chief; this entrenchment was called raihf 
*^ that is, security. The law allows the rath to be 
'^ used as a sheep-fold, and for the better security 
" of the sheep stakes were driven into the top of 
** the entrenchment, and interwoven with bushes, 
*' brambles, &c.^ When a maladair died, he was 
*^ sometimes interred in the middle of the rath, and 
^' a moat was dug around (the outside commonly) to 
** furnish earth for the /eart or tumulps, and then 
f* it had the appearance of a moat. Some of these 
*' in the counties of Meath and Westmeatb are 

" planted 


* It ftbould be recollected that, as Treland was almost ^11 wood, it 
abounded with wohres and foxes; the former of which hare beep 
|3,9t yery long extirpated, aQd the latter very much thinned. 
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planted with trees, and make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. These raths remain at this day, and 
'^ are most injudiciously called Danes forts. The 
*^ Danes probably made a post of some, when si- 
** tuated on a rising ground, as we did in the last 
'^ rebdlion; but when these injudicious antiquaries, 
'^ that name them forts, find three or four together 
'< with the peripheries of their circles not half a 
'^ stone^s throw from each other, as in Salisbury plain, 
'' and in many parts of Ireland, or when they find 
^* a rath situated at the foot of a hill, which com- 
>^ mands the rath, can these antiquaries say they 
" were erected for offence or defence ? These puny 
'^ antiquaries may rest assured that, until they study 
*^ the oriental languages^ and can translate the old 
^ laws of Ireland, they can Jcnow, little or nothing 
** of the antiquities of this country/* 

Many' of these raths have been formerly planted 
entirely with firs, which are now, from want of thin<- 
ning, grown naked at the bottom,' and are become 
very disagreeable objects. One of these formal 
looking groupes occupies the place, that formerly 
contained the palace or castle of Brian Boroimdhe, 
called Ceancbora.* In this castle, after he became 
sole monarch of Ireland" in 1022, he received an» 
nually, as a tribute from the princes dependant 
on him, for maintaining his state, 2670 beeves, 

2 8 2 1370 

* Ceanchara signifies the bead of the weirs, and the i^rst weir n^ 
¥illa)oe is nearly opposite to tbit place. 
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1310 bogs, 420 loads or tons of iron, 500 mantlef, 
is 5 tons of claret from the Danes of Limerick, 
and from those of Dublin 150 pipes or butts of 
other wine : this tax was called Boroimdlie, and was 
received a( the time of AH Saints and sent to 
Ceanchora; to this place was also brought the fine 
of 1000 of each kind of cattle, which he exacted 
from the Leganians, as a punishment for having 
joined the Danes. This place was destroyed by 
Domnhall Mac Ardgail prince of Tyrconnel, during 
the absence of Murtogh the grandson of Brien*. 
The king of Cashel received annually from Gor« 
cabhaiscin 200 beeves and 200 cows; from Cor- 
comruadh 200 beeves and 200 cows, 200 mantles^ 
with a fleet always ready ; and when the king had 
occasion for the forces of his tributaries, or to wait 
on him at any of his general assemblies, he sent^ 
amongst others, to the prince of Corcomruadb ten 
untamed horses, and a silk garment. Domnhall 
prince of Corcabhaiscin was killed at the battle of 
Clontarf on Good Friday 22d of April 1034. 

When Sitricus the Danish tyrant demanded tri* 
bute from one of the Irish kings, he applied for 
assistance to the other chiefs, and was furnished 

by 

* All tractps of this |>a1ftce arc almost obliterated, by planting, 
levelling, and other imprcvemenU; thus one of the most interesting 
,aDtiquities in Ireland has been spoiled by modem taste, that taste, 
which coald permit hedges to be cut into di£Eerent whimsical shapesj, 
like those in the days of Londoii and Wise. 
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by Corcabhaiscin with ten ships, and by Corcom- 
ruadh and Burrin with twenty, with which they 
sailed to Dundalk to the relief of their prince 
taken prisoner there ; in the battle, which ensued, 
two princes of Burrin and Corcumruadh, Connor 
and Loughlin,* killed the two brothers of the tyrant. 
Tor and Magnus, but soon after died of their 
wounds. 


CROMLECHS 

Are to be seen chiefly in the barony of Burrin, 
though there are a few in the other baronies. There 
is one at Ballygannor about forty feet long and ten 
feet broad, of one stone; the side stones or flags 
are upwards of six feet deep, besides what is sunk in 
the ground. There is also one in the deer-park of 
Lemenagh, another on the commons of Kilnaboy, 
one at Tullynaglashin, one at Mount Callati called 
Altoir na Greine,x (altar of the suii,) and one at 
Ballykisshen ; this is a very remarkable one, and 
very capacious; it was cohered formerly with two 
large flags twelve or fourteen feet long each ; they 
were nearly shaped' like the lid of a coffin, and 
were placed head to head; one of then) remains, 

but 

* One of the family of O'Loughlin now resides in Burrin, and is 
lineally descended from the ancient princes of that barony, and is 
f tiled prince of Burrin ; but he has too much sense to assume any airs 
in consequetice of his hi|h binh. 
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but the other has been thrown down by a Pro> 
testant clergyman, who dreamed there was monex) 
huried under il* 

The celebrated ^tomb of Conaan, on Mount Callan, 
Jtill remains perfect; it was erected A. D. 259. 
Many laughable anecdotes are told of the efficacy 
of Darby and Grane^s bed, as they are called by 
•ihe country people. If a woman proves barren, 
a visit with her husband to Darby and Grane*s 
bed certainly cures her. On enquiring, from some 
country girls near Ballygannor, where this cele* 
^ 'brated cromlech was, I was heartily laughed at 
for asking one of them, about sixteen years of age, 
to shew me the way to it ; after a long consul- 
tation with one somewhat older than herself, some* 
times with very serious countenances and often with 
miling ones, and the elder one using a good deal 
of persuasion, she agreed to go with me if she 
was certain I was a stranger^ and she knew mj 
name : as the conversation between themselves was 
in Irish, which I did not understand, and the even- 
ing was growing late, I became impatient, aiuf 
very ungallantly rode away.f 
When I had rode a mile farther, I made the 

same 

* It migoes a most deplorable want of taste in the proprietors of 
land^ where these aati^uities are erected, to suffer theh^ to be destroyed 
or mutilated. 

•)• For a curious coincidence of custom see General Vallancey*s 
Prospectus, page 24.; and for which purpose only it is worth re« 
ptatins; 
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same ^nqoiry from a herd^s wife, and at the same 
' time told her how I. had been laughed at by the 
girls f ^he said no wonder for them, for it was the 
custom that, if she went with a stranger to Darby 
and Grane^s bed^ she was certainly to grant him 
every thing he asked. 

Near this last mentioned cromlech, and to the 
N. E., are two sipaller ones, and the remains of a 
stone rath, in which part of a covered passage is 
still visible. 

These monuments cff high antiqtiity are very 
erroneously called in Irish Leabha Diarmuid is 

I 

Grane, or Darby wd Grane*s bed or burial place ] 
.^ for, that they were used for the performance of 
7- some religious ceremony is evident from their having 
an inclination to the* east or south-east; they were 
called altars from the Chaldee word lebah a flame. 
Certainly many were iised as a place of sepulture, 
because bones have been frequently dug up from 
under them, but those, which have been used for 
this purpose, are entirely diiferenJt in their con- 
struction, and betray, by their superior work* 
[manship^ their erection at a period long after 
• those, which, by their simplicity of stile and ma- 
terials, claim a title to a very high antiquity.* I 

> 

have 

* As it would h|v« been y«ry difficult to have ^uq4 a sqfilcient 
quantity of earth in rocky grpund to have formed a tumulus, per- 
|i»apt thijs method of buryiog a muhdair might have been suhstituted. 
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have seen one, that had the sides and covering 
Btone elegantly cut, and neatly joined, in which, 
I was informed, bones had been formerly found. 

Sect. 24. List of Parishes. 


f 

* 


-> 


Abbey, 

Drumkreehy, 

Oughtmoma, 

Kilkorney, 

Bathborney, 

Killoneghan, 

Gienvaan, 


Barony of Burrin. 

dunning, 

Kilmouny, 

Killaney, 

Nohavali, 

Karne, 

Crunane, 

Glancolgmkille. 


Barony of Corcomroe« 
Killelugh, Kilsfaanny, 

Tomalin, KiIfenora,«»cathedra]. 

Kilmacreeby^ Cloony, 

Killaspuglpnane, Kilmanaheen. 

Barony of Inchiquln. 


Killinamonagh, 

Kilwedane, 

Baghe, 

Kilmacduagh,<^there is 

Dysart, 

• 

another of this name in 

Kiltultogh, 

the county of Galway.^ 

Kilnaboy, 

Kilkeedy, 

Corrofin, 

Kiltacka, 

Cood, 

Moone« 


Barony 
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Barony of Islands. 

Entiis, 

■ 

4 

Clare Abbey, 

Cloundegad, 


Drumkleeve** 

Killone, 


• 


Barony 

of Bunratty* 

Inchicronan, 


Clonlaghen^ 

Kilraftis, 


^ Drumline, 

Cloney, 


Fynagh, 

Quin, 


Banratty, 

Doroney, 

1 

Kil6ntinan^ 


Templemaley, — ^ acre Coonock, 

glebe — no glebe-house. Killeby,— in the liberties 

Tominlagb, of the city of Limerick. 

Killenasulogh, — 15 acres Meelick, 

of glebe. Saint Muntions^ 

Kilmallery, Kilquaine. 
Kilconry^ 

Baroay of Tdlagb, 

Feacle, CJonley, 

Frenagheragb^ Cruigb, 

TuUagb, Kilmurry, 

2 T Kilfenaghta, * 

* The rector does doty in Ennis; three acres of glebe. In this 
church, though it has every appearance of antiquity, well cut stones, 
that evidently ponged to some former and better kind of building, 
are worked up with the other rough stones. 


T 
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Kilfenaghta, 

Ballyshine, ' 

Moinoe, 

Tomgrany, 

Killud, 

Toogonelfti 

Aglishy 

Killaloe, 


KilUk'enneda, 

Killuran, 

Killeely, 

Donass, 

Kiltanlea^ 

Ipnlskalt 


has been long in 
controversy with county 
Gal way. 


Killard, 

Kilmurry^ 

Kilfarboy, 


Barony of Ibrickan* 

Innisclea, 
Mil town. 


KiIballyhone> 

Ross, 

Moyferta, 

Killenedane, 

Kilfieragh^ 


Barony of Moyferta. 

Kilrusb, 
Kilmacduane/ 
, Killerottey, 
Kilnagleagb, 
Mollough. 


Four acres of glebd 
and house, which has 
ibeen lately built with 
'every attention to 
I stability and conve- 
'aience under the in-^ 
spection of the Rev. 
.Mr. Whitty. 


Barony of ClounderalaWt 
Killimer, Kilfadin, 

KUmurryM^Mahon, Kildysert, 
Kilmighill^ Kilcbrist* 


Sect, 
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Sect. 25. Abbeys* 

Seagh, 

In the barony of Burrin; there was a monafttery 
of the third order of Franciscan friars. The abbey 
of Beagh and the town-land of Abbeybeaghan are 
mentioned in the records. 

N. B. There are no traces of this abbey at pre- 
sent ; probably it may have been mistaken for one 
of that name in the barony of Clarci county of 
Gal way. 

Ceanindis or Keannindse, 

' « 

1$ the name of a hill in Dalcassia^ now the 
county of Clare ; St. Comgall, who was abbot of 
Qleanussen in the King's County, founded a church 
here; be died before the year 569. 

Clare or KUmony^ or abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 

On the river Fergus, anciently called also Forgy, 
in the barony of Islands, about a mile from Ennis, 
and not, as mentioned in the Monasticon Hibernicumy 
where the Fergus fqJis into the Shannon y for it is 
above seven miles from the junction of the two 

2 T 2 rivers. 


\ 
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rivers. This abbey was founded under the invoca- 
tion of St. Peter and St. Paul for canons regular, 
following the rule of St. Augustine,, by Donald 
O'Brien, the great king of Limerick ; be appointed 
Donatus abbot, and richly endowed the abbey. 

The charter was dated at Limerick in 1195, and 
witnessed by M. archVishop of Cashcl, D. bishop 
of Killatoe, A. bishop of Fenabore, (Kilfenora,) and 
B. bishop of Limerick. Thacly, bishop of Killaloe, 
exemplified king Donald^s ancient charter in this 
monastery on the 18th of July 1461. 

» 

In 1543 King Henry VIII. granted the abbey to 
the Baron of Ibrachan, together with a moiety of 
the rectories of Kilchrist, Kilmoyle, Kilmacduan, 
Killurocragb, Bailinregdan, Ballylogheran, and Bal- 
lylegford. 

This abbey was granted in fee to Donough Earl 
of Thomond, January 19, 1620, and a new grant 
was afterwards made in September the 1st, 166J, to 
Henry Earl of Thomond. 

Corcomroe, or abbey of St. Mary^ " 

Anciently called Corcamruadh, a small village in 
the barony of Burrin. It was thrice plundered by 
Roderic O'Connor and Derniot O'Brien in the year 
1088. • 

A. D. 1194. Donald king of Lioyerick founded 

a sumptuous 


r 


r 
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' a sumptuous monastery here for Cistertian monks, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary ; others say, 
' that Donagh Carbrac his son was the founder, in 
the year 1200. 

This abbey was also called the abbey of the 
fruitful rock, and was a daughter of that of Suire; 
it was afterwards made subject to the celebrated 
abbey of Fumes in Lancashire. The cell of Kil- 
sonna, alias Kilshanny or Kilsane,* was some time 
afterwards annexed to this house; the founder diisd 
the same year. 

1267. Donogh O'Brien, king of Thomond, was 
killed in the battlis, that was fought at Siudaine 
in the barony of Burrin ; he was solemnly interred ' 
in this abbey, where a grand monument was erected 
to his memory, the remains^ of which are to be seen 
to this dajr.f^ 

1317. A dreadful battle was fought near this town, 
in which many of the principal of the O'Briens 
fell ; amongst the slain were Teige, and Murtogh 
Garbh^ sons of Brien Ruadh, king of Thomond. 

1418. The abbot John was made bishop of Kil- 


macduagb. 


This 


"^ In the barony of Corcomroe, and now a parish wholly impropriate. 

f A few years ago some giddy young gentlemen took it into their 
heads to amuse themselves with mutilating some part of this ancient 
monument; they were pursued by the country people, and, if over- 
taken, in all probability would have been served as they richly deserved. 
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This abbey, with eleven quarters of land, io 
Corcomroe and Glaneoianaghy was granted to 
Richard Harding;. 

Ennisj 

On the river Fergus, in the barony of Islands, 
is a market and borough town ; it was anciently 
called Inniscluanruadha, and one of the suburbs, 
where a fair is held, is now called Clonroad.* 

1240. About this time Donosfh Carbrac O'Brien 
built a very noble and beautiful monastery here 
for conventual Franciscan friars. 

1305. The annals of Innisfallen inform us, that 
this monastery was built or repaired this year by 
Terlagh the son of Teige Caoluiske O'Brien, who 
presented the friars with holy crosses, embroidered 
vestments, and other needle- work, cowls, and every 
necessary furniture, beautiful book-cases, and blue 
painted windows. 

1306. Died Cumheadha Mor Macnamara; he was 
interred with his king in thi$ monastery. This 
year Dermot the son of Doncha, son of Brien-roe, 
at the head of a powerful army of Irish and Eng- 
lish, entered the town, and burned and destroyed 

every house in it. 

1311. 

* Mac Curtin, in his Antiquities of Ireland, mentions, that at one 
time there were at Clonroad upwards of 600 scholars, together with 
350 monks, maintained by O'Brien, prince of this county, after the 
coming of the English. 
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1311. About this time Donogb, king of Tho- 
tnond, bestowed the entire revenue of his princi- 
pality towards the support of the poor friars, of this 
monastery, ,and for enlarging and beautifying their 
house. 

1313. Dermot O'Brien, prince of Thomond, was 
buried in this monastery, in the habit of a Fran* 
ciscan friar. 

1343. Moriertach O'Brien, the son of Theodoric 
prince of Thomond^ died on June the 5tb, and was 
buried here ; and the same year Mathew Mac Co- 
mara, called the blind, who built the refectory and 
sacristy of the monastery, was buried here in the 
habit of the order. 

1350. Pope Clement VI. granted several indul- 
gences to this monastery, and Theodoric the son 
of Donogli O'Brien was interred therein. 

1364. Dermot O'Brien, late prince of Thomond, 
died on the vigil of the conversion of St. Paul at 
Ardrahan in the county of Galway, but he had his 
sepulture in this monastery. 

1 370. Mathew O'Brien, prince of Thomond, dying 
on the feast of St. Philip and St. James, was also 
interred here. 

1375. This year king Edward III. moved with 
compassion for the poverty of this house, and the 
scarcity of provisions in this part of the country, 
granted a licence^ dated at Limerick, August the 

22d^ 


k. _ M . 
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2Sdy to the guardian and friars to enter into the 
English pale and purchase provisions of every kind ; 
and he also granted a licence to Marian Currydany, 
a brother of the bouse, to go to the city of Ar- 
gentine in Almania (or Germany) to study in the 
schools. This friary was reformed by the Fran- 
ciscans of the strict observance. In a rental of 
the crown, in the year 1577, in the office of 'the 
Auditor-general, the crown was then in possession 
of the site of this, monastery, a mill on the river 
Fergus, and an eel and salmon-weir, with some 
houses, and gardens in the village. On the 1st of 
Jan«, 1621, it was granted to William Dongan, Esq. 
Many of the ancient ornaments of this building*^ 
particularly a very fine window, uncommonly light 
and of exquisite workmanship, 9till remain ', this, 
with other similar instances, must 4rgue the refined 
Uste of our ancestors. It is now the parish church, 
which occupies only a part of the ancient build- 
ing ; what a pity the end next this beautiful win- 
dow had not been chosen for this purpose ? but 
perhaps modern taste would have altered the window, 
as it has removed many of the old monuments. 
In a few years there will not be a vestige of the 
building; every person> that chooses, may pull down 
any,, part of it, and, instead of pointing the joints 
of the beautiful window, it will probably share the 
fate of the other parts. 

Enniskerry^ 
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Enniskerty or InntscoBrach. 

There are two islands (^ this name about, three 

miles yfrom the main land of the barony of Ibrickan. 

St. Senan of Iniscattery built an abbey on Innis* 

caorach in the territory of Hybreccain (Ibrickan) 

'in Thomond.* 


Finish, 

An island in the river Shannon^ where it receives 
the river Fergus. St. Bridget, the daughter of 
Conchraid of the family of Mactalius, preuded over 
an abbey. ^of nuns in the island of Inisfidhe or 
Cluanefidhe in the 5th century, in the time of St*. 
Senan. It is an island in the Fergus, in the ba« 
rony of Bunratty, and parish of Kilconry. < 

Gleanchaoin. ^ 

I * 

This valley is in Hy Luigdheach, in Munst^r^ 

at the bounds of the see of Killaloe. St. Patrick 

* built an abbey here ; this place is now unknown. 

2 u Glancholuimchille* 

^ It is BOW caUed Mutton island, is the property of Kr. BoUon, 
and coiitai|is about 130 acres of good iand; it feeds <»ea, sheep, 
* and rabbits, and sets fdr 1001. per annum. A Iai]ge quantity of kelp 
is made here. 
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GlancholuimchilU. 

St. Columb founded this abbey; it js noxf a 
parish church (in ruins) in the diocese of Kilfenorai 
llarony of Burrin, and parish of Karne. 

Inchj/cronane, 

ban island in the rirer Shannon ;* Donald O'Brien, 
king of Limerick, founded an abbey in the island 
of Jnchycronane for Regular' canons about the year 
1190. This abbey and a moiety^ of the tithes 
of the parish of Inchycronane were granted to 
Donogh; earl of Tbomond^ January 19, 1620, and 
again in fee to Henrjr^ earl of Thomond, Sept. 

1, leei. 

I 

Inchmore or InisinorCf (the great island.)- 

An island in Loughree in the river Shannon.f 
- ^U Senan^ the great saint of Iniscattery, built an 

abbey 

^ So flays Archilall ia th6 Monasticon HberutCum; but there is 
nofoch island as incbycranaiie in the Shannon ; tKe abbey of fncbycro- 
taane it about mx miles north of Snnis, in the barony of Bunratty, 
and is in a small island surrounded by a little rivulet. 

f Innismore is in the ri\'errFergtis, and is called Deer-island; it 
is in the barony of Clounderalaw and parish of Kilchrist, and not 
' in lioughree, as stated above from the Monasticon. 
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abtej at Inlsmore, and placed St. Liberius one of 
his dkeiples over it ; his meoiory is still celebrated 
in this island. 


Inisunlaou 

Turlogb, son of Teige Caoluisge, son of Connor 
na Suidaiiie 0*6rien king of Thomond, built a mag- 
nificent abbey here, in which h^ was buried in thtf 
year 1 305. The site is not known at present. . 

Iniscunhf 

In Hy Ledna, an ancient territory in this county ; 
St Senan built a church here^ and placed over it 
the saints Finan and Finnenr This church i« now 
unknown. • *' 

Iniskeliair, 

An island in Lough Derg in the river Shannon, 
and on the borders of the counties of Clare and 
Galway. St. Camin founded an abbey here, which 
was afterwards a church, and still retains his name ; 
he died in the year 653, and was buried in his 
own church ; his feast is observed on the 25th of 
March. St. Stellan the abbot died May the 24lh, 
al^out three years before St. Camin. 

2 u 2 St. 


V 
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St. Coelan/ a tnonk of this abhej, floimslied about 
the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8tb cen-> 
tury. He wrote a life of St. Brigid ki latin verse, 
in which he expressly tells us^ that this abbey was 
a convent . of Benedictines : 


Keltra est conveotiis rite ?ironiiii 


PnideDtttiii» Mcro fienedicti dogmiue florcDs. 

■ 834. This island was ravaged by the Danes, and 
die same year ii wm destroyed with fire by Too^^r 
a DaMsb comoMiBder frooi Limerick* 

1027- The great Brien Boroimhe, monarch of 
Ireland^ erected the church of Jniskeltair about this 
time. 

KHQ0 Cororaa wa^ abbot of Inisk^lt^r ; be was 
the moat celebrated .eGcle«iastic of the, west of 
Ettffope, both fox religiofi ^o'd leariuBg, aQ4 died 
this year at Lismore. 

1043* Died St. Amnichad ; he was a disciple of 
the abbot Corcran ; his fea^t is held on the 30th of 
January* 

1S15. Bcien O^ Bricniy bcoihftr to DorH^b Vi^g of 
Tbomood^ was coMtsaioed to take shelter ^a tbis; 
ufamd. 

There yet iramains. here f fine roiiod tjower^ 
vtth seven small chnrchies, which b^peak in mi- 
niature aa elegatoe of ta^te^ This island is re-^. 
ijfiafkahle fof .the ^eat resort of piigritus on cer«r 
tain festiirals. . 

fnnfslua^ 


1 1 
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Inislua, 

' Was aneieDtly called Infsluaidhei* an island in 
the river -Shannon, between Limertek and the island 
of Iniscattery. St. Senan. qF Corcabaiscin founded 
a monastery here before the coming of St. Patrick 
into Miinater, and St» Moronoc, called the peniten* 
tiary of Inisluaidhe, bad a cell here at the tiiM 
of. St« Seoan> death* 

Tnisneganaiiagh, 

Or the: ishhd of Canons, now ealkd £lani^ra«» 
Bocb, in the iriver %annoo, and barony of CliSmi<* 
deralaw,. near the principality of Tboniond« Donald 
O^Brien king of Limerick id the twelfth cemiiry 
founded or rebuilt a priory here for Canons regular, 
following the rule of St* Augustin. In a rental of 
the crown estate, in the year 1577, the crown was 
then seized, in fight of this abbey, of th« farm 
of tlie island, viz. fonr acres of arabio, fomrtoen of 
Hiountain ond pasture, and the site of the said 
^lUbrbey containing half an acre, a church, &e«, tbfoo 
other islands called Inishorlth, (now Horseasland,) 
Iniskeirke, (now Intssark,) and Intstubred, (now 

Intstubber,> 

^ Probably Low-island, near the junction of the Shaniioa ainf 
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Inuitubber,) near the said island of Canons ; the land 
called Inifikedri^li not far from the river of Galway, 
containing thirteen acres of inountaih ; also two 
parts of the tithes of the rectory of Kildysert 
Murbull, and th^ vicarage of Kilchrist in Thomond. 
The moiety of the said abbey of canons, and that 
of Clare, and the moiety of the churches of KiL> 
ebrist, Killonyle, alias Killenoyle, Kilmadovane, 
alias Killuichdoiren, Killoveragh, Ballymacegan, 
alias Ballymacregan, Ballyloughbran, and Bally* 
loughfadela, and. the chapel of Killowe, with all their 
tithes and profits, »nd the tithes of the demesne 
and lands of the same abbey, were granted in fee 
to Donoghy Earl of Thomond, June 20, 1605, and 
cooArmed to him on March 8, 1609; they wer« 
again granted in fee to Henry £larl of Thomond^ 
pn September 1, 1661. 

Jnis-'ScaUeiy. 

It wa[s anciently called Inisscathy, Imscathuigh, 
and Calhiana, a rich and beautiful island in the 
toouth. of the river Shannon. St. Senan of Cor*- 
cabaiscin founded an abbey here before the arrival 
tt St. Patrick in Munster, as some report, but others 
say, that St. Patrick hiipself was the founder, and 
that be placed St, Senan here. He had eleven 
churches for his monks, and no women were pi^r* 

mitted 


J 
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mined to land on the island before tbe coming 
of the Danes into this country* The prelates of 
this noble and ancient church are sometimes called 
by ecclesiastical historians bishops, and at other 
times abbots. In process of time it became a priory 
of regular canons. 

A. D. 538. St. Kieran, who was called the son 
of the carpenter, haying left the island of Arran, 
came hither, and was made pmoidore for the stran* 
g€rs by St. Senan. 

544. St. Senan died on the first of March, and 
was buried in the abbey. His festival is observed 
on the 8th day of that month, and a superb mo- 
nument was erected to his memory. This saint's 
bell is still religiously preserved in the west part 
of the county, and is called the golden bell, and 
many of the common people believe at this day,' 
that to swear by it falsely would be immediately 
followed by convulsions and death. This custom 
is not confined to this place or time, for we find 
in the Survey of Kildare, that the bell 6f St. Evan 
in the 7jth century had the same veneration at- 
tached to it. St. Qdian was the immediate suc- 
cessor to St. Senan. 

792. Died Olchobhar the son of Flann ; he was 
airchennach or ethnarch (archdeacon) of this abbey ; 
his feast is held on the 27th of October. 

816. The 
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816. The Danes plundered the island this year, 
pot the monks to the sword, and defaced the 
monument of the saint. 

835. About this time the same barbarians again 
sailed up the Shannon^ and destroyed the mo- 
nastery* 
861. Died the abbot Aidan. 
908. Cormac Mac Cuillenan, the learned and 
pioiis archbishop of Cashel, and king of Munster, 
was slain in the battle of Moyalbe, not far from 
Leighlin* Flaithbeartach the son of lonmuinein, was 
then abbot of this monastery, and was the great 
fomenter of this war, in whicli the good bishop 
lost bis life. In bis wiil Cormac becjueathed to this 
abbey three ounces of gold, and to the abbot his 
choicest sacred vestments. The abbot for his con« 
cern in Cormac*s melancholy* fate was closely im-< 
prisoned for two years, and then ordered to a 
severe penance in this monastery ; afterwards be 
so far recovered his power and influence, that on 
the death of Dubhiachtna, who had succeeded king 
Cormac, he was elected to 611 the throne of Munster. 
914. Some Danes landed at Waterford, but they 
weje defeated by Flaithbeartach, who in the annals 
is called prince of Idrona. 

944. Flaithbeartach died this year. 
950. The Danes were beeome so powerful about 

this 
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t}iis iiumi^ tba^ they siade tbU islaod a place of 
arms. 

9SB* t)i(dd Ncijdtan of Inis^atthy. 

972. A Danish chieftain^ Mark^ the son of HaroId> 
sailed round Ireland, and committed great devas- 
tatiohs on this island, taking much treasure and 
many captives. 

975. Brien king of Munster and l)ofnnfaaII king 
of lonmhuinein recovered this island from the Danes 
by defeating lombar the Norman atnd his two sohs^ 
Amhlaibh and Duibheheann ; 500 of the Danes, witB 
Mark and bis tvv'o sons^ who fled tbitber for safety 
tom^ time before, were slain in this battle. 

994. Died Cofla the abbot^ and dorctiNr of Iniss- 
^atby. 

105Q. Died Hua-^schula the ethnarcb of this abbey* 

1057. Diarmnid Mac Maoilnainbo, with th^ Danes 
af Dublin, p^etndered this island, btft they wera 
overtaken and defeated by DoArogh the son of 
Brien. 

1801. Died th6 abbot 0*Burgus. 

1176. This abbey was agai'h plttudered by the 
Danes of Limeriek. 

1179. William Hoel, "an English knight, wasted 
the whole island, not even sparing the churches. 

1188. Died Aid O^Beachain, bishop of Inisscathy/ 

119S. InisscatKy was at this time a bishop's see, 
a^er wards united to Limerick, and soon after to 

? X that 
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that of KiUaloe, when Charles O'Heney was bishop 
in 1195. 

Richard de London was guardian of tbii abbey, 
but the date is not recorded. 

1290. Thpmas le Chapelin was guardian after 
Richard; be was guardian a)so in the year 129^. 

^pril 24tfay and 20th of Queen El'Msabeth, thist 
abbey with the churcb-yard, twenty-four acres of 
land) a house, a castle built of stone and three 
cottages in the island, and the several customs 
following.; from eTory boat of oysters, coming to 
the city of Limerick, once a year, 1000 oysters, 
and from every herring-boat 50Q herrings -once a 
year; also ten cottages, one church in ruins, twenty 
acres of wood and stonjr ground in the isaid island 
called Beachwood, with all the tithes, &c. were 
granted to the mayor and citizens of Liniierick, 
and their successors for ever in free soccagp, not 
in capite, at the annual ris^t of 3/. 1 2^-. Sd* 

The monument of St, Senan is still to be seeq 
here, with the remains pf eleven small churches 
l^nd several cells ; in thp stone, that closes the top 
of the altar window of the great church, is the 
head of the ^aint, with bis ipitre boldly executed, 
and but little defaced ; an i^npient round tower, 
120 feet in height and in good repair^ graces the 
scene. This island is remarkable for the resort of 
pilgrims qu certain festiy^l^. 

fnis(j/manjf 
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In the barony of Corcomroe ; St. Lucbtighern 
wag abbot of Inistyitiehsis or Inistomensis. 

Kikarraghi* 

9 

There was ad hospital or monastery here^ of 
ivhich we have no further account^ than that it was 
endowed with a quarter of land adjoining thereto, 
which at the dissolution was granted to John King. 

Kilfarboy^ 


4 i"^- * 


In the barony of Ibrickan, is now a parish church 
(In ruins). The monastery pf Kilfobrick was founded 
A« D. 741. We find that Cormac, bishop and scribe 
•f Kilfobrick, died A. D. 837. 

JCtlfenorUf 

Anciently called Fenabore and Celumabrach, in 
the barony of Corcomroe. The Annals of Munster 
tell us, that Murrough O'Brien burned the abbey 
of Kilfenora. and slew many people therein A. D. 

2x2 105^; 

* It is very aear Kilfenorsi, oo t\» cttate of George Lysagbt^ ^. 
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1055« It was in the year 1660 given in oommendani 
to Samuel PuUen then arabbi^hop of Tuam. 


Killaloe, 

Was anciently called Kildalua, Ceandaluan, the 
church of St. Fachnan, and Loania^ or the habitation 
on the wave ; the seat of a bishops and situated 
on the western banks of the Shannon, near the noted 
cataract. St. Molualobhair, the grandson of Eocha 
Baildearg king of north Munster, founded an abbey 
- here about the beginning of the 6th century.^ He 
was succeeded by his disciple St# Flannan, who about 
the year 639 was consecrated bishop of the place ; 
from this time we bear no more of it as an ab- 
bey. Killaloe was anciently the resort of many 
pilgrims. 


Ecclesiastical divisions of the diocese of KiUaU^^ 
according to the Rev. Dr. Beaufort. 

The diopese of Ki'Ialpe was founded early in 
the 5tb eentury ; in the 42th it was incorporated 
with the ancient bishopric of Roscrea founded in 

620;^ 

"♦!rfc Curtin»s Vindication of the History of Ireland states, that 
Brien Boromhe btdlt the churches of Kiilaloe nod laiscathFai., aad 
ircedified 4he steeple of Tomgranej. 
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€90 ; in the year 1752 the see of Kilfenorai wbieh 
had been establi9hed about the 12th century^ was 
united to it, and, though^ very small in extent and 
value, had continued separate until after the res«> 
toratioD, when it was first annexed to the arch- 
bishopric of Tuam ; that union continued eighty-one 
years until n41, when, Ardagh being annexed to 
Tuam, this bishopric was given in commendam to 
the bishop of Clonfert. 

The 'diocese of Killaloe stretches eighty miles 
in length, through the counties of Clare and Tip- 
perary, into the King's eounty, and includes also 
a small part of the Queen's county, Gal way and 
Limeriek ; it varies in breadth from seven to twenty- 
five miles. 

Kilfenora is confined to the baronies of Burrin 
and Corcomroe, and extends only eighteen miles 
by nine. In the Chapter of each diocese there are 
stalls for a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer 
and archdeacon, and in that of Killaloe for five 
prebendaries. 

Of the patronage of these dioceses it is difficult 
to form an abstract, the rectories being mostly 
separate firom the vicarages, and many or them in 
lay patronage ; thus multiplied in number, ten of 
them are in the gift of the crown, 131 in the 
bi«bo^., find 36 in lay patrons ; those 1T7 rectories 

. ' and 
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mod vicarages are united and condensed, if the esi- 
pfossion may be allowed, into fifty benefi/ces. 

The church of Killaloe is not large for a ca*- 
tbedral, but veperable for its antiquity, and in good 
preservatdOD, though built above 660 years ; it serves 
like many others for the parish church. Very near 
the little town of Killaloe, in the oitdst of a fine 
demesne, beautifully situa,ted on the western bank 
of the Shannon, stands the episcopal residence, a^ 
handsome new house, erected by the late arch- 
bishop of Dublin (Fowler) when bishop of Killaloe. 
This see is fifty miles from the S. W. extremity 
of the diocese. 

la the diocese of Killaloe are contained, (in 
Clare only,) 

426*700 acres, 

57 parishes, 

20 benefices, 

15 churches, 

1 glebe-house, 

15 glebes only, 

6 benefices without glebes, ' 

16 rectories impropriate, 
5 wholly impropriate. 


KiKenora 


ttiiiiatfiifM ^m\ '. - .. ^- * .. fill 'iiMii^i ' I 
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, . 370Q0 acreg^ 

IP parishes, 

B benefices, 

^ 3 churches, 

1 glebe-bouse, 
$ gtebjes only, 
9 benefices without glebes^ 
p reptory io^propriate^ 
' 2 wholly impropriate; 

And to each church on ^n average 17513 acres!! 
Near the church of Killaloe is the building called 
tb^i oratory pf>, St, Moluah^ reckoned one of the 
oldest buildings in Ireland ; it was built in the 7th 
^ntury ; it is arched with stone^ and at present 
^rves Dr. M^lin for fL cart-bouse, w[xd a pen for 
^heep, that graze in the churcl)-yarc). "■ 

Kiln^gallaghy 

- On . the sbor^ of the river- Shannon^ and two 
miles and a half N. W. of Inisscattery, in the 
barony of Moyferta, ^nd parish of Kilfieragh* St« 
Senan gave the veil to the daughters of Nateus in 
Kilfiocbaille, now called Kilnacaillech or the church 
pf. (b,e pups, not far fropi Inis^pattery. 

KUloen^ 
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KiUoeftf or KilUme^ or Nvfunery of Si. John the Baptist ^ 

In the barony of Islafids. Abe^ut the year 1190 
Donald O^Brien, king of Limerick, founded an abbey 
here for nuns, following the rules of St. Augustin^ 
and dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. Slaney, . 
the daughter of Donogh Carbracb, krng of Tbomond, 
was abbess of this nunnery, and died A. D. 1260; 
she was pre-eminent in derotton, alms-deeds, and 
hospitality to all the women then in Munster. 

Kilsharm/f 

w 

In the barony of Corcomroe; the cell of Kil- 
shanny, aKas Kilsonna or Kilsane, was annexed to 
the abbey of Corcomroe. This monastery, wkb al) 
hs appartenances, mills, ttric} fisheries, was granted 
lo Robert Hickman* 

Called also Quint or Qiiinchyf is in the barony 
of' Bunratty, aboqt fire miles east of Ennis. An 
abbey was founded here early, wbtch was con* 
StittHed by fire, A. D. 1278. 

The monastery of Quin for Franciscan friars was 
founded in ;I402 by Sioda-Cam Macnamara-, but 

father - 
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father Wadding places it in the year 1350,' y« 
at the same time he declai'es, that be thinks it 
more ancient. 

Pope £ugenius the fourth granted a licence to ' 
Macnamara to place the friars of the strict ob« 
servance in the "monastery, which, as Wadding 
observes, was the first house of the Franciscan order 
in Ireland, that admitted of that reformation. 

The same year Mac Cam Dall Macnamara, lord of 
^lancoilean, erected this monastery, being a beau* 
tiful strong building of black marble ; bis tonib i9 ^ 
still remaining. This mionastery , with all the manors, 
advowsons, &c.of Daveunwall, Icbanee, Downagour, 
and divers others, with the site of all the heredi* 
tannents thereof, was granted to Sir Turlogh O^Brien 
of Innishdyman (Innistymon)'in fee, December 14, 
1583/ 

The Roman Catholics repaired this monastery 
in 1604. Bishop Pococke thus describes its pre- 
sent state : ** Quin is one of the finest and most 
^* entire monasteries, that I have seen in Ireland ; '' 
** it is situated on a fine stream with an ascent 
<^ of several steps to the church ; at the cntrafljk 
^* one is surprized with the view of the high altar 
*^ entire, and of an altar on each side of the arch 
'^ of the chancel. To the south i$ a chapel with 
** three or four altars in it, aiid a very gothic 

2 T " figurt 
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*^ figure in relief of some saint ; on the nortb^ side 
** of the chancel is a fine monament of th e family 
*^ of the Macnamaras of Rancei erected by the 
*' founder ; on a stone by the high aTtar the name 
** of Kennedye appears iu large letters; in the middle^ 
" between the body and the channel, is a fine tower 
*' built on the gable ends. The cloister is in the 
** usual form .with Couplets of pillars, but is par* 
^ ticular in having buttresses round it by way of 
ornament ; there are apartnuents on three sidea. 
I of it> the refectoryi the dorn^itory, and another 
<^ grand room to the north of the ehancel, with a 
*' vaulted room under them all ; to the north of the 
** large room i^ a closet, which leads through a prt- 
** vatc way to a very strong round tower, the walls 
<< of which are near ten feet thick- In the front of 
** the monastery is a building, which seems to have 
<< been an apartment for strangers, and to the 
<< soatl)-west are two other buildings/^ It remains 
nearly in the same state as when the bishop wrote, 
but greatly disfigured by the siiperstftious custon» 
of burying within the walls of churches. The south 

«du built by one of the fap»ily of Macnamara, is 
uch superior in neatness of workmanship to the 
adjoining parts. There are the remains of a curious 
fepresentation of a crucifixion in stucco on the 
wall near the high altar, that has escaped, I believe,. 

the 
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J 
1 


Jtosslesenchair, , 

Near the western ocean. St. Cocca, narse to St. 
Kieran, was abbess of a nunnery bere^ whicb^ is 
now wholly unknown. 

r 

Shraduffc or TemfikiuerL ^ 


On the l^th of March, 16U, the site of this 
abbey, and the possessions tbereanto belonging 
were granted in fee' to Sir Edward Fisher, knight; 
this is the only information we have, that there 
was a religious houte here. 

* . * « 

... 

Called in Irish Abhuinn O^Gearna, from the river 
Geama or Ougarnee, which runs from thence to 
the Shannon. v^ 

*" ■ - « 

There was a chapel or vicarial house near to 
this town, which did belong to the Dominicans of 
^merick, but of this there are now no remains. 

fl Y 2 Tomgraneyy 


the observation of all travellers. ' A pigeon-house^ 

eel- weir, and good water, wefe amongst the com- \ 

forts the good friars enjoyed at Quin. 
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Tomgranej/j 

Anciently called Tuaimgrainey about a mile 
west of Lough Derg ; an abbey was founded here 
early. 

A. D. 735* Died the abbot St. Manchin. 

747* Died the abbot Connell. 

791. Died the abbot Cathnia 0*Guary. 

886. The abbey was plundered. 

949. It received the samft treatment. 

964. Cormac O^KilleeUi a man famous for his 
learning and good works, died this j'ear; he was 
abbot of Tuaimgraine and of Roscommon ; he w^s 
also both abbot and bishpp of CJonqaacnois, and 
built the church and steeple of this abbey. 

1002. Died the abbot Dungal; be w^ the son 
of Beaon* 

1027. Brien Boroimhe, the famous monarch of 
Ireland^ repaired the steeple abotft this time* 

I078» Died t)ie abbpt Corn^ac Hua Beain, 

1084. 0*Ruark of 3refl5iny reduced this abbey 
to ashes, but the fate he merited soon overtook 
bim, for he fell by tbe^ troops of Tbomond* 

1L64. This abbey was put into the same mi* 
serable state this year. 

1170. It was plundered again about this time. 

Tomgraney 
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Tomgraney . is . now a parish church in very bad 
repair, and in the gift of Mr. Brady of Raheens. 
It has been generally remarked^ th^t the land 
aroond old abbeys is generally .very good; the 
cause is usually mistaken for the eflPecty for though 
the ground in some instances is naturally good, 
yet it is ta a superior and long continued cuiti* 
vation and manuring it is to be attributed ; at the 
same time we may suppose the monks, like their 
brethren of every persuasion, had no aversion to 
the go/pd things of this world. 


Resident clergy only. 

I 

% 

'Rev. Frederick Blood, y _ ^ .• . 

Re.. Thoma. Lane, \ ^^' ^''''^*'-''^' ^'^'•™«"' **' 

(Union of Kilrush, Kil- 
^ lard, Kilfieragh, Moy- 
Ret.. J. Graham, curate, (^ferta, and Kilballybone. 

Hev. Mr. Wbitty, Tullagh. 
Rev. Mr. Weldon, Ennis. 

Rev. Mr. Reid, Tomgraney. 

Union of Six-mile bricl|ge» 
Hev. Mr. Miller, rectpr, VKi5conry,Clouloghan, Bun- 
Rev. Mr. Hollahd, curate, y^^^Y^ Feenagh, KiifenagK* 

thirty years. /''"' con^'^f^ng ^ 22«4 aci^ 

'and three acres of j^lebe. 

Rev, 
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Hev. John Palmer, KttaaBallogli, Ktlmarrj, Clon- 

loghan, 15 acres of glebe. 
Uev. William Hadlock.^ 
Rev Mr. Butlen 
Rev. James Martin. 
Rev. Michai^l Fitzgerald, rector of Quif), Dox^ty, 

and Cloney. 

Rev# Michael Davoren, rector, ) ^., 

•« ^ . «. /Miltown, 

Rev. Andrew Davoren, cvrate, ) 

Rev. Jamea Keony. 

Rev. Oliver Grace, curate, Rathboroey, &c. &e. ; 

lives eleven miles from the church. 
' I regret the clergy did not furnish me with a 
more. correct list. 

Frequently some part of < a parish is contained 
in an adjoining one ; for instance,, .pari ^f IfliUo- 
neban in Glanning, of Kilmouny in Killonehan, of 
Ratbborney in Ktlmouney, of Kilmociney in Kit- 
Magli, and in another barony, &c. &c. 

Some years since the late Rev. Dr. Cohimbine 
left by will 100/. in the bands of Edward Burton^ 
Esq. of Clifden, the interest to be applied in map> 
ifage portions to as many young protestant couples' 
as complied with certain religious duties. I fear 
it has been little better Chan a preauum on iiyr 
pocrisy. \ 

A handsome new church has been lately built 
at Six-mile-bridge, another at Miltown, and one 

at 
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at Quia, a disgrace to the parish^ what ao. 
architect, to build such a vile imitation of Quia 
abbey, and even where the eye could take in both 
at one time ! , 

' The churches in general seem greatly neglected ; 
the seats are scarcely ever dusted, except by the 
coats of the congregation ; the windows are seldom 
opened to admit fresh air \ indeed this is the lesa ne- 
cessary, as there is generally plenty of broken pi^nes, 
broken doors, and broken roofs. If a church has 
been white-washed once in five or six years, the 
spattering remains on the windows, until the rain, 
washes it off. The church of Tultagh (1307) is 
particularly dirty and ruinous, the windows and 
ceiling full of cobwebs, the seats full of dust, and 
three marble monuments (to the disgrace of tbeTa- 
milies, to whom they belong) completely in mourning. 
Although ornament in churches is unnecessary, 
surely the virtue of cleanliness is particularly so 
in a place of divine worship, and if the church- 
wardens will not do their duty, it would not de- 
grade the clergyman to do it; I believe in this 
case be has the power to act thu^. 

PiUaT'SioncSf Kc^ 
It '■ , 

Pillar-stones occur in but few places^; some may 

be seen on the road between Spansel-bill and 'TuJ- 

high : 
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lagb: from the rudeness of the workmanship they 
are probably of very high antiquity. A gefitle- 
man informed me they were rubbing-posts f§r 
cattle ! — See General Vallancey's Prospectus. 

At Kilfenora several ancient crosses are to be 
seen ; one in the church-yard seems to be of great 
antiquity, as there is no inscription on it; another' 
on the estate of George Lysaght, Esq. is of very 
light and beautiful workmanship, and probably of 
a period long after that in the church-yard. 

Near the church and roand tower of Dysert 
O^Deai a very curious one lies on the ground; it 
represents (it is said) St. ^Monalagh^ who was bishop 
of this place, and whose figure is represented on 
it, with his crozier, &c. accompanied by several 
other figures; it is without date; but on the base, 
that supported it, we are informed, that it was 
repaired by one of that family in the year 1689. 
It is remarkable, that the head of the saint is cut 
on a square piece of flat stone, that can be put 
in and out at pleasure like the stopper of an oven. 
The crozier aisp of this saint is still preserved with 
great cai*e; it is called the Boughal, (stick,) and* 
b of curious workmanship; it is held in such ve- 
neration, that oaths are taken on it with great so- 
lemnity, and a shilling paid for the use of it to 
a poor woman, who gives it out to any person, 

who 
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who apf»1ies for it, and it travels safely from cabin 
to cabin. , ' 

In a &eld near the church of Kilnaboy, a re- 
markable cross^ is fixed in a rock ; tradition says^ 
that two men had a violent quarrel of many years 
standing, which, by the interference of mutual fi*iends, 
they agreed to settle here ; they met and shook 
bands, and in commemoration of the event a cross 
was erected on the spot. .' The appearance of it 
gives some degree of probability to the story, for 
there are two faces in relief lodking towards each 
other on the top of the cross, and two hands in 
the middle like those in the act of shaking hands ; 
my informant/said this happened long before the 
building of the round tower or the church, (See 
plate on the opposite side:) ft is rebfiarkabhe hdtr 
little curiosity there is io the county ; not a single 
gentleman, even of- those, who passed it by fre- 
quently for forty years, had ever noticed it, though 
aot twenty yards from the road. \ 


Szcf: 26. Whether the coiintjf has been actually ^ 

surveyed? 


This county was sur'veyed in J 639 by order of 
the Earl of Strafford, and the map' is esteemed to- 
lerably correct. Some years since an actual sur* 
Vey was made by Mf. Pelhaai, by order of tbe 

2 z grand 
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grand jury ; from what I have seen, and fram the 
report of the inhabitants of the county, I am in- 
duced to think it is generally correct ; some tri- 
fling omissions or inaccuracies may be perceived » 
but in general it is such as*^ tq do credit to Mr. 
Pelhaiby especially if the gentlemen of that day 
-were as little alive to any thing, that would be- 
nefit their county without exclusively serving them- 
selves, as I found those of the present day. 

The engraver has taken great liberties, and laid 
a very heavy hand on his graver, when deline* 
ating the hills; to a stranger the county must 
a|)pear a dreary mountain, destitute of verdure or 
cultivation, and of inhabitants. The barony of Bun-^ 
ratty for instance, whose gentle bills are either 
grazed or tilled to the summit, appears almost aa 
gloomy as the eastern part of TuUagfa, or Moy*^ 
ferta» or Burrin. Many of the names of places are 
rery incorrect, (as I suppose mine are,) not only from 
an ignorance of the Irish language, and the (]uick 
manner the natives pronounce many words, but from 
the want of correction by the gentlemen of the 
county, few of whom but would rather laugh at 
than set one right. 

Though there is an act of parliament directing, 
that a map and survey shall be kept constantly 
hutig up in the grand jury room, this useful re- 
gulation is evaded ; perhaps '\\, would detect jobbing 

top 
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too much, and is therefore suppressed. There is 
also another act for providing barony itiaps; if 
these were on a scale large enough, ihey would 
be of great use in laying out new rojids, but then 
Ibis would take too much money from the road- 
jobbing. 

> 

Sect. 27. Weights and measures ^ liquid or dry; in 
what instances are weights assigned Jbv measureiy 
or vice versa f / 

GoRH is sold by the long barrel, and short barrel ; 
the short one is, of wheat, twenty stone; bere andv 
barley, sixteen stone; oats, fourteen stone; rape; 
sixteen stone, (sometimes the buyer wrangles the 
farmer out of more,) bran four stone. The long 
barrel is twice the weight of the short. Though 
the genftlemen of the county admit the incouve* 
nience in /moving such large sacks as contain 
the long barrel, yet not the; smallest exertion is 
made to abolish them, and some are even so touchy 
en the. customs of their country, however ridiculous, 
that they will not allow them to be erroneous, and 

r 

say a hng barrel is better than a s/iort one^ &c. &c. 
In Kiliush' wheat and oats are sold by the stone 
of 14 lbs. which would be the best method of 
selling every article, until We have some regulation 
U> adjust alt weiglUs by decimals. Hides and tallow 
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are sold by the stone of 1 6 lbs. Potatoes are usually 
sold by the bushel, but a previous agreement is 
made how many stbne the bushel shall contain 
(ridiculous !) ; for in some parts of the county it 
weighs 6 stone 6 lbs. in others 16| 18, and 20*5tone, 
and the weights even differ in summer and winter ; 
in summer they give only 16 lbs. to the stone, but 
in winter allow 18 lbs. to make amends for dirt. 
The barrel differs on either side of Ardsallas river ; 
on the south side it is six bushels of ten stone 
each, whilst on the north side eight bushels of ten 
stone are given, and near Limerick, potatoes are 
sold by the bushel of 8st. 8lbs., and six bushels to 
the barrel. 

Wool 16 lbs. to the stone ;, feathers 16 lbs. to the 
stone; these are procured mostly by plucking the 
geese three times evefy summer, those for fattening 
excepted. Four^pence is usually paid for the fea- 
thers of each goose sit every time of plucking ; 
good feathers are usually sold for about a guinea 
per stone of 1 6 lbs. 

Barrel of malt< 12 stone; this is perhaps the 
only thing, that should be sold by measure only ; 
selling by weight is a premium on bad malt,, tha 
worst always weighing most. In some places ti^y 
have a measure called a skibbet; it contains two 
bushels or seven stone of oats. 

Great abuses are practised at markets, and at some 

stores. 
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. stores^ .in the weighing of corn ; frequently the 
weights are of stones of irarious sizes, pieces of iron, 
or lead, or mutilated weights. In fact the sellet 
does not well know what they weighs as very few 
have scales at homci «nd even, if be bad, little 
notice would be taken by the infallible clerk of 
the scales. Various, allowances must be made for 
sacks, dirt, &c. &c. &c., and the ipse dixit of the 
person, who attends the scales, must be a law to 
the poor farmer; as sacks are of such various weights, 
the fairest way is to weigh all the full sacks, and, 

I 

when they are emptied, throw th^ra all into one 
scale, and deduct their weight from the gross one. 

It is generally thought, that two of our barrels 
sire equal to an English quarter, but it is not so, 
for two of our barrels of wheat weigh 560 lbs., 
whilst the English quarter weighs but 516 lbs. 

The, yard and the handle differ in many places, 
according as the rule, by which they measure, 
varies; the yard ought to be thirty-six inches, and 
the handle twenty-seven inches long. In the county 
of Galway the handle is thirty inches, and in 
Limerick only twenty-one inches, in some parts of 
.Kilkenny twenty-four inches. It is in the power 
of nagistrates and church-wardens to take up frau- 
dulent weights and measures, but of what use is 
a power, they have not the honesty to exert? 

When 
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When thej are bujing for themselres, thej look 
sbarp enough. 

Very great abuses are practised in the mea^ 
surement of lime ; the statute lime^barrel should 
contain forty gallons of 217/9 cubic inches or five 
cubic feet: in many places probably half tbait 
measure is not given, particularly at Nutfield. 

Sbct. 28. Morals, mamierSj and customs of the 
V people* 

To shew that a deplors^ble laxity of morals prevails, 
I need only refer my readers to the section on roads;* 
they will there see a specimen of those of the 
higher ranks; and for a sample of those in the 
middling and lower ranks I must send them to Ennis 
on a Sunday morning ; there they will see shops 
opeuj goods hanging at the doors for sale, stand- 
ing^ in the streeCs, timber for sale leaning against 
the sessions- house, in short every appearance of 
business as there was oti the previous market day ; 
and many neighbouring ladies defer their shopping 
until that day, after paying their devotions ^o 
heaven, totally regardless of the fourth command- 
ment. Had I not frequently seen magistrates sbs^ng 
in this monstrous abuse of the ' sabbath, I could 
not have thought there was one in the town ; it 

surely 
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surely would be a meritorious act of the Lord 
Chancellor to supersede the abetters of such gross 
ioipAety. 

The children, even infantaij-iD this town are par- 
ticularly wicked, and the ears (not of the clergy, 
magistrates, or church- wardens) are constantly grated 
by the most shocking and novel cursing'' and 
swearing*, 

A curious custom prevails in a part of this county; 
when a beast is slaughtered,- the smith claims, and 
in some instances receives the head of the beast ; 
formerly it was more general, but some have sense 
enough to refuse such a sacrifice to Vulcan ; pro<- 
bably the custojm originated in a remuneration for 
tlie use of bi^ sledge and < his sinewy arm in knock- 
ing down the beast ; however it may have been 
introduced, it is or was practised lately in the 
Western isles, for Dr. Johnson in his Tour, page 
J 83, informs us, that the smith has the head, the 
piper the udder, (how appropriate !) the weaver and 
others, so many pieces, that a small share falls to 
the laird. 

In many places gentlemen are called by the coun- 
try people by their christian names^ without any bf 
those additions, which moderp pride expects, from 
infipriors; on the road to SkarrifF^ I enquired from 
a poor woman, who lived in a gentleman's house 
mt^n view; she said, ^' Charley ;''^ pray who is 

Charley ? 
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Charley ? " Arrah don't you know Charley ? Why ' 
}*ou must be a stranger in the country, or yooM- 
know Charley O'Callaghan," meaning Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan of St* Catharine's. 

I saw bounds hunting near Spansel-bill on the ' 
19th of August, and ail the corn standing! 

In no part of Ireland is hospitality more prac- 
tised than in this county. I should be most un- ' 
grateful indeed, if I did not feel and acknowledge 
it ; 1 wish I could say so much for my mare ;^ 
for, whilst I have had every attention paid to my 
comfort in the parlour, she poor creature has often 
after a long journey been obliged to go to bed 
without her supper of oats : I am totally at a loss 
to account for this, which is by no means peculiar 
to this county; it may be found in Galway 
and elsewhere. You wiU be the more welcome 
the more wine you drink, yet six^pence worth of 
oats will be denied to your horse. I would advise 
no person to travel without a servant, and a sharp 
fellow too. If your hors^ is turned to grass at night, 
in all probability be will be sent to the deer-park, ' 
the calf- park, or stone paddock, places proverbi- 
ally bare ; not one house in ten has either oats 
or straw in summer, and frequently but little hay. 
A strange custom prevails rn this county, and 
indeed in most parts of Ireland, (a ' remnant 
of feudal times;) if a poor man has business to 

transact 
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transact with a gentleman, instead of coming up 
to the door, and sending in a servant with hid 
message, he loiters about the door, attd the stables, 
or frequently waits to catch his .honor on the 
road from his house ; thus losing his time at per- 
haps a very busy season. Prequfentlj' poor people, 
and sometimes wealthy ones, that come to pay 
their rent, are treated \n this mantier« I hav^ 
often thought, that gentlemen seemed to take a 
pride in seeing and shewing so many dependaqts 
about their doors; if not, why not dispatch thorn 
immediately? 

The men ar^ now scarcely ev^r bar6foote<J^ ex- 
cept they are working in bog^, or other wet 
places, and the women not so^much as formerly; 
they usually walk to market barefooted, but, 
when they com^ ne^r the totvn, aiways wash' 
their feet, put on their shoes and fitockings, an4 
adjust their dress like their superiors. 

Very great use is made of miiles and a^ses^ for 
carrying badcets, and small loads, such as poor 
people usually load them witb: for such persons^' 
a!s are not able to keep a horse, they are a great * 
convenience. It is astonishing, what a load some 
of these little animals (asises) wilt C£^ry, frequent^iy 
aibove 24 stone, much more than their own weighty 
and ofteti a large stone is added to the load, tp 
balanoeone oftte baskets: tlies»e kindy of loads 
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are called up-foads. Tboogh- these kinds of loads 
ar^ useful to poor people, it is ridiculous to see 
tbem so much used by those» who c6uld very 
well afford to buy a cart, wbith with a moderate 
sized horse would very easily draw 128 stone, 
or 16 cwt*: but the cart must be got from Dub- 
htl, from the Implement manufactory on the North- 
wall; for a cart made in the country, not being 
constructed on any principle, would qot .caf:ry 
half that weight with the 'same ease to the horse. 
|t is very qaucli the custom fo^^maVe sac^s for 
corn of a most unwieldy length, and frequently 
to load their small horses so heavily as to injure 
apd sometime break their backs; they have ^he 
further inicoi?veniei^ce of being diificujt to move; 
DQne but the strongest n^en dare a^empt it, aqd 
even these are often injured in their backs; but. 
all-powerful custoin reconciles them tp it, aiid.tho. 
example of their betters confirms it. 

The Irish peasantry have often been accused, 
by fbeir polite and travislled neighl^ours, and by 
absentees, pf al|tiost ev^ry vice incident to humao 
nature. If this even was the case, could it be 
wondered at for a mqment, if the ^xtreme ignor- 
r^Dce, in which they are reared, were considered.^ 
The poor people themselves are so sensible cff this, 
that every ly^aq, thi^t can pqssibly spar^ the ii|Or 
ney, glyes his cbil4}^n such edjiqation, ]}ad ^ i| 

4s, 
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k, as he can procure for such a trifle as is 
usually paid at country k^hools. Can it be sUt- 
prising,, after reading the list of Iruh dassieSy 
which I have before detailed, that they should 
believe in fairies^ hobgoblins, witches^ Will o^the 
wisp, ghosts, and a niultitude of legendary t^Ies, 
which old women are fond ,of relating? It is 
rather astonishing they are so free from vice^ 

Many pagan rites still remain ; and the poof 

.ignorant native little thinks, when \ie is dancing 

«round his bon6r^, or dressing his May^bush, th^t 

he is using th6 same ceremonies the worshippers 

of Baal did. 

In this county, as else where j it is much the 

icustom to put children to nurse with some healthy 

cottager ; tine ladies don't like either the trouble, 

dr to spoil their shapes; as this unnatural custom 

does not take place so much in England, it may 

help to account for the superior prolificacy of our 

Irish ladies. • A great inconvenience attends this 

.custom; the nurse and indeed her whole family 

, think you ate obliged to assist them, whilst tbey 

live; in fact there is no shaking them off: they 

in general endeavour to avoid taking any money 

as payment for nursing, but they contrive by coU 

lops, (grazing cattle^) wooj, corn, potatoes, &c. 

&c. to get thrice more than a liberal allowance 

in money would amount to$ add indeed many of 
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ffae better kind of people would rather pay- tbree 

times tlie amotmt in this onsaftisfactory way, than 

in cash. It must at the same time be admitted, 

that 'the poor man^s family generally retain a 

great aflection Ibr the child during life. 

Wakes, quite different from what are so eaHed 

' in England, still continue to be the disgrace of 

the collntr}^ As it would be thought a great 

mark of disrespect aot lo attend at the house 

where the corpse lies, every person makes it a 

point, especially womeny to shew tbemseli^es; Mid 

when they first enter the hoose, they set' up the 

most hideous but dry-eyed yell, called the Jrisk 

cry; this, however, lasts but a short time. The 

Dight is usually spent in singing, not moornfol 

dirges, but merry songs, and in amusing theiiK 

selves with drflerent small p)a}rs, danoing, drink* 

ing, and often fighting, ict. 

Hurling matches or' goals I have mentioned 
'before. Chairs are meetings at night in some 
whiskey-house, where they dance, drink, %ht, 
and frequently settle, the politics of the county, 
&c.* These two last kinds of meetings are ruinous 
\o the yoimg p^sbple of both sexes: it is nothing 
uncommon for servants of 'both sexes to stay out 
all night; the general custom of leaving outside 
doors open at ttight gives great facility to this 
breach of trtist. Ik is by no means unusual for 

the 
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the gent)ea>an of tbc^ bouse to lock himself up 
carefully in bis bedchamber, and leave the key 
in both street and back*door; frequently tbece i$ 
no lock to either. Sorely they qanaot blame youtif 
people for takiag advantage of so very r^preboiw 
aible a neglect; in many cases^ that indolenoft, 
which pervadttt the whole conpty, is tf^ catt9^ 
of it. 

It is the custom of the women of this touotyy 
in Qomman with I belieye every other in Irelandf 
to walk at some distance behind their husbands. 
Pa<ldy» let him bte ever so food of bis fib, would 
thiuk it a mark of disrespect* if i^be walked by his 
fide. 


^ 


SfiCT, 29. Concb/td^ng Observations. 

The county of Clare, which is tfai9 aui^je^ of 
this work, seems "to he distinguished, by ooe ,pch 
culiar oircumstance, frem those parts of Ireland, 
that have hitherto fallen under my pb^ervatioq* 
Tliat circumstance is» that it contain^ such afi 
intermixture of soils, from the deep Qorcai^s to 
the light gravelly substance, as to inclgde a re- 
gular gradation of soils, fitted to produce ail the 
necessaries, and even luxuries^ for the vai?ioiJ|s 
purposes of civiliaed life. 

There 
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There appears to be in this margin, I may call 
it, of the Atlantic ocean, every species of ground 
rising in a regular chain of productive fertility 
from the craggs of Bnrrin to the fattening pas* ' 
tures of Tradree. A traveller, who takes pleasure 
'in contemplating on the wonderful diversity of 
forms, in which nature delights to indulge, cannot 
but be struck with the astonishing contrast between 
the cliff, that frowns over the vale of Glanaragud, 
•where the goat (the chamois of these Irbh alps^) 
tMSX hardly &nd a scanty blade of grass to browse , 
on, and the banks of the Shannon, the ricbnesrof 
whose quality is such as can scarcely be eaten 
down by the most numerous herds of oxen, or 
exhausted by the successive tiJIage of many years* 

Although to treat of the manners, customs, or 
general religion of this county, not being given 
to me in commission, does not therefor^ regularly 
form any part of this work, yet I trust I sliall 
not be censured, if I impart my sentiments -on 
«them, as far as my transitory residence in this 
county enables me to do. Should I not be as 
comprehensive on these topics, as their importance 
demands, the candour of the. reader will consider, 
that a mere bird of passage can only pick up a 
few superficial grains of knowledge; but to be .par* 
ticular or accurate can be the result alone of per» 
maneut residence, and of that variety of cojoaimui* 

nications^ 
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^tcations, which, I regret to have to say, Avere 
ivithheld from me by many of the clergy, who 
|tossessed the necessary means. 

The manners of the inhabitants from thc^ lowest 
t0 the highest class are marked by a civility (the 
few , expeption^y that I unfortunately met with, da 
not alter my opinion) and readiness to oblige. 
Ther^ }s i)o|t any (considerable disparity of con- 
dition ; the general run of those, who occupy 
the rank of gentry, appear to be at no great dis* 
tiance from e^Lch other in point of fortune, as a 
number of the great land proprietors are absentees, 
spending in Dublin and London the produce of 
their large rentals, which, if laid put in the county 
tjhey belong to, >vould give comfortable bread (o 
tb^ unemployed tradesmeli and happiness not felt 
bisfore* 

Hospitality, for which this county, as I am in* 
iprmed, was always remarkable, still bails the coming 
guest, but on a more rational and improved prin- 
«iple than formerly, as deep aod excessive drinking 
i^ exploded from all genteel tables; on the other 
iland they have not learned from their neighbours 
to put the cork in the batik ^ when they think their 
guests have had enough. , 

Tbe materiab for exercising this ' social virtua 
9X^ to be found no where in greater abundance 
#f perfection, or oo cheaper terms. The western 

ocean. 
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oteab, tlrat flowa witbiu fourteen miles of Ennhi, 
the county town, supplies every sort of sea^fisb, 
that is known or desired either as a necessary or* 
a luxury in Great Britain; every kind of shell- 
fish is also t6 be had ia great plenty ^nd per- 
fection, including the Pouldoody oysters, that for 
flavour are universally allowed to be superior to 
any in the world. Salmon, pike, trout, and eels 
are obtained in great perfection and profusion from 
the Shannon and several other rivers in this county/ 
and from the numerous lakes, that present them- 
^Ives in different directionir. 

Beef, muttM, pork, and poultry are also very 
cheap, and, except the last, very good. The ve* 
g^table market of Ennis it one of the best I have* 
seen in a country town. 

The wild fowl of this county, particularly in* 
the barotiy of Itichiquin, are remarkable for being 
^f^n fed, at\d for a high and at the saoie time a 
sweet flavour. ^ 

Formerly this coutity contained a number of 
deer-parks, and the venison was esteemed exqui- 
sitely fine,* as the heathy grass, the hazel copse, 
and all that wild herbage, that deer love to feed^*^ 
on '(and without which they are not as good as 

AlUttOtl,) 

* Mr. Brtdy«f Raheent still nuinUins Ute credit of bn venison, 
which hat been always in high estimation, and he still keep» u|r his 
psek of httck-hounds. 
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mutton,) abounded in many parts; but there are 
few inclosures kept up for deer now, as the rise 
on lands has so greatly encreased their value, that 
.)vhat few years ago was allotted for a deer-park, 
as rough mountainous ground worth little or nothing, 
if, set at this day, fetches a very great rent; 
consequently venison has become proportioaably 
scarce, few wishing to pay ^t least half a crown, 
a pound for it, the rate at ^bich I am convinced 
every person, that feeds on five years old buck, 
eats it. 

It is with great pleasure I am now to close 
these observations with a remark as to the cor- 
diality, that subsists in this county between the 
Protestants luid the Catholics ; tbey intermarry «|C> 
cording to their inclination and circ^umstances, 
without any impediment from a difference of per- 
suasion, and live in habits of sincere friendship 
and good will, free from that bigotry and rancour, 
that tend to the ruin and disgrace of other parts 
of Ireland, and which binder the pretence of re- 
ligion violate its pure and benevolent precepts^ 
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Ik the Statistical Survey of the county of Kil* 
dare, a^ new method of planting potatoes is men- 
tioned as having been discovered by the .very in« 
telligent author. He plants whole potatoes in squares 
at three feet asunder, and uses only about forty 
cart loads of dung to a plantation acre. The 
earth is thrown up to the potatoe stalks as they 
advance in their growth^ as long as any can be 
found of a good quality, until the- hillocks are 
sometimes upwiirds . of two feet higlu By this 
method a great saving of seed is made, add they 
c^n be landed with the plough, qr by the cottier's 
wife and children ; and this is so much more cheaply 
done than in the usual lazy-bed way, that the 
expence of producing a barrel of potatoes of twenty 
stone, according to this improved method, amounts 
only to about Sd. whilst that of a barrel in the 
lazy-bed way amounts to 4^. 9d. ; the quantity pro- 
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daced in tbe bank method ii stated in the Survey, 
as follows, per acre, 

Bi^rrels of 
30ft. . 

*' Rednose kidney, 
English reds, . 

'* Red bottoms (a new 
species of apple. 

" Lewis Mansergh, Esq. Afby, (apples) 

" Mr. Ryder, Bray, (apples) - - 115 

N. B. These were neglected to be landed. 

•* C. P. Doyne, Esq. Qaeen^ county, bad from 
•■ thirty-scren potatoes,' occupymg a square' 
*' perch at fotir and a hatf feet apart, fifty 
*' stone of potatoes, or per acre, - 400 

*' Lennon, one of my labourers cultivated half 
<-' a rood, of which be took much care in land- 
** ing; be has upwards of a stone from each' 
<^ of his banks, English reds, that is per acre, 400 

/mproved cider, or farmer's wine. 

<« Take new cider from the press, mix it with 
honey till it bearsr an egg; boil it gently for a 
qnarter of an hour, (but not in an iron pot,) take off 
the scum as it rises, let it cool, then barrel it, with- 
out fitKog the vessel quite full ; bottte it off in March. 
Itr six weeks afterwards it wiH be ripe for use, and ^ 

••' ' as 
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The longer kb keptafler- 


esBlroiig m 
wardsy the better.*' 

Particaler care oiest be taken » that the cider be 
<>f the /best kind/ and that the honey be perfectly 
free from wax. 

In several parts of this work I have endeavoured 
to impress on the minds of lan'd proprietors the 
ruinous tendency of setting lands to unifnprouing 
middlemen, and of employing agents totally ignorant 
of country business to transact their aflUirs, The 
following extract. from the Agricultural Magaaiiie, 
p. 272, comes so strongly and practically in aid oiF 
my reiterated assertions, that I beg leave to in- 
mrt it here* 

The estate of Rathdangan, in the county of Wkk" 
ioWf improved by occupying tenants. 

By the Rev. Arthur Conolly, of Donard near 
Baltinglass. 

TO THE EDrroic. 
** Sir, March 1798. 

'^ I send yon the scheme proposed for the im^ 
provement of Mrs. Hamilton's estate of Rath- 
dangan, and add a few Hoes to explain more par* 
ticulariy its design ami success* In April 1806, I 
was reqoeated by Mrs. Hamilton to take possession 
of an estate she had in the county of Wicklow, and 
to assist her in resetting it with my advice; It 

bad 
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bad beed set for 31 years to two head^ienanis^ 
one of whom bad bought tbe other out long be* 
fore tlie expiration of tbe lease. I went there, 
and took regular possession^ and in doing that 
beheld, both with regard to the land^ houses, and 
inhabitants^ such a scene of desolation, wretched-^ 
nessy and OMScry, as I bad before no conception 
of* Above thirty poor families lived under the 
head-tenant, who was an unfeeling, overbearing 
savage, in hovels not fit for swine, in the most 
squalid poverty. Struck with horror at this affect- 
ing scene, I ventured to propose to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton the annexed ^heme, which, contrary to the 
advice of her agent, and other persons, whom she 
consulted, (who deemed it visionary and imprac- 
ticable,) she adopted. At tbe end of the four 
years, mentioned in this "scheme, she was so 
pleased with its success, that she continued the 
premiums, that were then to cease, above two 
years more. There are now on it thirty-two neat 
convenient farm-houses, built of lime and stone, 
and the land is in a very high state of cultiva* 
tion and improvement, far superior to any thing 
in that country, the iubabitanta are decent, regu* 
lar, and content, and no taint whatever of that 
dangerous spirit, which too generally * prevails in 
this kingdom, (and from which the county of 
Wieklow is far from being free,) has reached that 

happy 
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happy spot I should add that, besides the pre- 
miums mentioned, there is one of a guinea-and-a- 
half for the best plantation of that useful tree, 
the sallow; a g^uinea for the second best; and 
half-a-guinea for the third : in consequence, most 
of the houses are half concealed in shade. The 
estate lies in a very wild country, about thirty 
miles from Dublin ; to which, for want of a more 
convenient market, they send that part of the 
produce of their land, butter and bacon, of which 
they make their rent. The rents are paid with a 
punctuality unknown in that country.^* 

Arthur Comlb/. 

Report of the it ate of tlie Farm^ 1 \th April y 1799. 

^< Though the estate above-mentioned has beea 
cruefly ravaged and plundered by the insurgents^ 
und much harrassed by the free quarters, that pre- 
vailed last summer, there is not now due an 
jurrear equal to a seventh part of the yeaf s rent. 
There is also strong presumptive proof, (such as 
no houses having been destroyed by the army, nor 
one of the inhabitants punished, though near (five 
miles east of) Baltinglass, where a very watchful 
eye is kept over the people,) the inhabitants re- 
sident and improving their farms, that this spot^ 
though surrounded by as disturbed districts as 

any 
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wny in the kingdom, continues woH tflSectcd aOf* 
petecaWe/' A. C- 


jf scheme proposed for the impravemeHi iff the lands 

rf Rathdangan. 

N 

10<A AprU^ 1186. 

*' Mrs* Hamilton's estate of Ratbdangan is moan- 
tainous, and in a very rude neglected i^tate; in. 
want of buildings, drains, and inclosures ; on all . 
these accoupts ^it requires a numerous tenantry, for 
which it seems well calculated, from its abounding 
in good fuel, water, and being well situated for a 
manufacture, particularly the woollen one, the spin* 
ning branch of which is tolerably well understood* 

According to my judgment, aided by the best 
information I could procure, it is in its present 
state not worth more than «f250 yearly; nor do I 
think, that it would set for more ^thao that sum, if 
so much, to one or two head-tenants; but I am 
assured, that the present tenants, if assisted for a 
few yean, will pay with comfort what they have 
proposed, which is •? 317, will thrive, and raise the 
Value of the estate. My scheme for the improye* 
ment is as follows. Buildings should be the first 
o(>je<it ; inclosares, which, if made with jadgpien^ . 

wUl 
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wiH serve as drainls^ the second; mftauriDg i^ith 
lime, the third. I would recommend^ that Mrs; 
Hamilton should determine on places for houses of 
two sorts, proportioned to the different farms. I 
shall seild, should she ' choose it, plans of such, 
which I think would answer; that on the tenants 
drawing the stones, clearing the foundation, and 
^nsenting to attend the liiason, Mrs. H. should 
pay for the^ maton-work and limcj which would 
come to about six pounds the larger, and four 
pounds the smaller houses, by contract. I would 
proposcit that six of these houses should be built 
in each year after the firsts which would come to 
about thirty pounds; at the end of four years 
this expence would cease, as there would then 
be a house to nearly every thirty acres of land* 
I would apply the sum of ten pounds, yearly, to 
defray half the expence of inclosures, made in the 
situation and manner appointed by a person fixed 
op by Mrs. H. ; this expence I think would also 
cease in four years. I should also propose ten 
pounds, yearly, in premiums for liming ; this last 
expence, I should think, it might be prudent to 
continue. 

Thus by being content to receive for four years 
^ sum, which would exceed what any oppressive 
and rapacious land-jobber could pay, Mrs. H. would 
raise her rent-roll, considerably improve her estate, 

3 C dif}(jis^ 
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diffuse an air of cultivation and plenty over a bar- 
ren wildy promote a spirit of decency and order, 
and make the industrious peasant's heart sing for 
joy. 

It is by no means my idea^ that Mrs. H. shoald 
enter into any engagements relative tocher boun<> 
lies; she ought to have them entirely in her own 
power; and they will operate more powerfully^ 
when she can make a difference between honesty 
and dishonesty , industry and sloth. 

Though I aboold be happy to. oblige Mrs. H., 
the offer I now make her, of taking it or myself 
to see, that her encouragements are not thrown 
away, is by no. mpeans comphmentary, but selfish \ 
my means of doing good arc maek confined: my 
avocations will often lead me tnta that neighbour* 
hood, and I must be well repaid for any trouble f 
may have, by riding through a village instead of 
a waste, and in seeing happiness take place of 
misery. h* C. 

Noi€ hff the edUor.'^T\m plan, ,so judiciously 
conceived by Mr. Conolly, and generously sup- 

* 

ported by Mrs. Hamilton, forms an excellent exan»- 
pie for other proprietors to follow. Each occuk 
pier being accommodated with as much ground,, 
secured by lease, as he is fully abfe to manage^ 
is the surest mode of advancing the improvement 

of 
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of I^ady and the prosperity of the tenant, partU 
cularly when favoured by the attention and coun- 
tenance of a benevolent proprietor.*' J. H. 
What a treasure would such a benevolent cler- 
gyman be in the <;ounty of Clare? He would find 
ample means to bestow his wishes on a nunierous 
part of the tenantry of this county, who are 
precisely in the same situation, under that scourge 
of Ireland, j^n unimprovtng, unfeeling middle-man. 


^isi of rare Plants found in the county qf Clare 
hf Dr. fVa4e, and Mr. J^ackay. 


Sea reed^ or sea naatweed, Aruudo arenaria. 
On the sandy beach on the sea coast of Burrin 
mountains. Cattle feed on it in winter; it is used 
for thatching houses^ and will l^st for upwards 
of twenty years. 

Squinancy-wort, or small woodrooflP, Asperula 
cynanchica. Plentiful along the sand hills on the 
western coast, and very abundant on the limestone 
rocks near Corrofin, and in other parts of Clare. 

Least mountain bedstraw, Galium pusillum. 
Abundant amongst the limestone rocks at Magh- 
erinraheen, near Corrofin. 

Spring gentian, Gentiana verna. Plentiful on 
jthe estate of Bindon Blood, Esq. at Glaniny, near 
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the bay of G^lway, on a limestone gravelly 8oU; 
s^Uo near Magberinraheen, between that and KtU 
macduagb church, in the county of Galway: 

Autumnal gentian, Gentiana amarelli^. Very 
plentiful on a limestone soil^ between Gort and 
CorroBn, and in other places in the pounty of 
Clare. 

Broad-leaved water parsoep, Sium latifoliun). 
Plentiful on the side of the river Fergus, a little 
above the bridge at Ennis; al$p in ()i^che8| neaf 
Corrofin. * 

Creeping; water p^rsnep, Sium repens. In a 
marsh on the river Fergus, a little above the 
bridge at Ennis. 

Flowering rush, Butqmus umbeltatus. In ditcher 
near d^Esterre^s bridge, seven miles from Limerick, 
on the road tq Clare ; and in ditches near Cor^o 
rofin, in great abundance. 

Red-berried trailingr arbutus. Arbutus uva ursi* 
Plentiful on the liq:iestone ipountains in the ba^ 
rony of Burrin, along with Dryas octopetala. 

Shrubby cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa. On low 
swampy ground, near the bottom of the Burrin 
mountains, the estate of Bindon Blood, Esq.; 
plentiful at Magherinraheen, near Corrofin. The. 
ground it generally grows in is covered in winter 
with water, that gushes tip from beneath, auc) 
then o:ets the name of Turlous:hs. 

Mountain 
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MounUin avens, Dryas octopetala. This plant 
covers whole mauntains of limestone on the estate 
of Bindon Blood, Esq. in the barony of Burrin, 
where there is scarcely any other vegetable to 
be seen, {t hat been observed before in that 
country. . ^ ' 

White water-lily, Nymphaea alba. Common in 
the lake of Inciiicjiuin^ near Cbrrofin, and many 
other places. 

Great spearwort, Ranunculus lingua. In a marsk 
by thq side of the river Fergus, a little above: 
the bridge of Ennis^ 

Nepi or cat roint, Nepeta cataria* On the road 
side, north of the Shannon, ojpposite to Lime- 
rick. 

Hairy tower mustard, Turritis birsuta. PIen«*> 
tiful on the rocks at Clifden. . 

Shining craneVbill, Geranium lucidum. This 
plant covers many of the thatched houses in the 
town of Ennis, where it makes a very beautiful 
appearance. 

Musk thistle, Carduus nutans. Found sparingly 
on the north road side, between Gort and Cor* 
rofin, in August, 1806. 

Common frog bit, Hydrocharis morsus rane.. In 
a marsh, by the side of the riv^r Fergus, a little 
fibove the bridge of Ennis. 

Alpine club moss, I^ycopodium selagenoid^s, 

» a I ■• 
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In moist grounds, near Glaniny, bottom of Bur- 
rin mountains, in great abundance. 

Marsh aspidium, or polypody, Aspidium the^* 
lypteris. In a marsh, near the river Fergus, a 
little above tbe bridge of Ennis* 

Common spleenwort, Scolopendrium ceteracb. 
On limestone rocks and walls, near Corroiin, and 
other places in the county of Clare, in great 
abundance. 

Stinking iris, or Gladwyn, or roast beef plant. 
Iris fcBtidissima. Ennis church-yard. 

CockVfoot panick grass. A few specimens of 
this very scarce grass were found by* Dr. Wade, 
on tbf sand hills of Dough, near Lebinch. 

Yellow loose strife, Lysimachia vulgaris. Upon 
the east bank of a loqgh, adjoining the lands of 
Drumkevan, near Ennis. 

Great burnet saxifrage, Pimpinella magna. About 
ibe high road, Rosstrevor, Co. Clare. 

B^ whortle-berry, or crow-berry, 'Vacciniuqfi 
vitis Idxa. The rocky mountains of the county 
of Clare are covered with this very delipate ever- 

green. 

Orpine, or live long, Sedum telephium. Covers 
the walls of an old fort, called Cahiromond, near 
Kilfenora. 

Pennyroyal, Mentha pulcgium. Tbe . church- 
yard of Ennis furnishes it in tolerable quantity. 

Wood 
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Woc)d betony, Betonica oflScinalis. In the wood, 
by the river side, at Corronanagh. 

Daisy-leaved lady's-smock, Cardamine bclUdifolia^ 
This was found on the rocks about Finto. 

Sea stock, Cheiranthus sinuatua. This fine scarce 
plant was found, at high- water mark, about the 
. sand hills of Dough, but sparingly, flowering the 
latter end of August. 

Marsh-mallow, Althaea officinalis. In prodigious 
plenty in all the salt marshes about the rivers 
L Shannon and Fergus* 

Mountain cudweed^ Gnaphaliuni dioicum. Abun« 
dant on the Burrin mountains. 

Yellow mountain pansy, Viola lutea^ ,On the 
sand hills of Dough and Ballinguddy. 

Lizard satyrium, or orchis, Satyrium bircinum. 
This very rare and tall orchis is tor be met with 
in very shady situations, among shrubs, producing 
abundant flowers in the beginning of August, in 
(he barony of TuU^gh. The flowers are said to 
smell like a goat; hence, I soppose, the trivial 
name. 
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